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INTRODUCTION. 



To outline a picture of social and ecouomic life in the 
South during the generation before the wai is the pur- 
pose of thia work. 

It is not a history in the broad sense, but deals with 
material that is often neglected iu the pliilosophy based 
upon human records. Details of politics are always of 
interest, because of the personality of leaders and their 
undue importance in the public eye. Behind politics, 
though, influencing aud being influenced, are the real 
conditions of a people, — their habits of thought, theii 
modes of action, aud their industrial, agricultural, edu- 
cational, and commercial status. These may be truly 
estimated ouly by mai'shalling the figures in the light of 
contemporaneous conditions, moral, intellectual, and phys- 
ical. Such a task has been attempted in this volume. 

Though pertaining primarily to the South at a definite 
time, the narrative would not be complete without refer- 
ence to earlier days, and to the country in general. In 
colonial years were laid the foundations of the later civ- 
ilization, and no part of a. republic may be adequately 
studied without regard for the whole. 

The sources of information have been, with few ex- 
ceptions, writings published before 1861, those of sub- 
sequent date having been consulted only for facts, or 
because they embody documents not otherwise easily 
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«MMlble. Tlie reports of the census, with their aualy- 
Wi by JiunoB D. K DeBow, Geui^^ Tucker, and Thomas 
1', Kottnll, the American, Whig, and Tribuue Almanaa, 
Uid Uw Hankers' Magazine, have supplied the statistical 
liift^miAtion upon which the tables of the appendices 
h«vo been constructed. No census has ever been pet- 
feet. The changes in schedules, or in the range of invea- 
tigHtion from decade to decade, and the failure in some 
instAuoes to secure full returns, tend to confuse one seek- 
ing material for a comparative review. But pains have 
been taken to insure accuracy, and to explain apparent 
discrepancies in figures. 

Illustrative facta and statements have been derived 

mainlf from the Southern Literary Messenger of Rich- 

l, founded in 1834, and regularly issued for thirty 

I, and from De Bw'n Commercial- Review, published 

at New Orleans from 184G until the beginning of the 

Thl^ hitt<;r, with the votames compiled from it, 

u "Tlie Industrial Resuurces of the South," is not 

I «alj tbt «lu«l BtiUiattcal authority o^ the ante-bellum 

■d^ bat M idm a reji'ntiUtry of moat valuable material 

(riag vyjti tbB mJ titoatiou in that seittiou. During 

leh erf tU KiWWT natknal politic« was rather subor- 

mM in it Ut fjMartkim of commerce, agriculture, and 

It tiMlwM the thoughts of planters and 

» M ir«fl a* tlwM) of rawn in public office. Its 

I n^rf in iMlftware and iu Texas, in Missouri 

t fkvMa. fHXirt mmpmna, newspapers, govern 

t^nrfit |>ubltealioiiK of many kinds 

i, KwJ Um oriipBai cuntrilnitions em- 

» t4 »il/j*irt«. The Afc»«c»j/w was 

iRf wMi libtnry movements, but eco- 
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i aud history occupied no inferior place within ita 
covera. Adams's "Southside View of Slavery," Hund- 
ley's " Social Relations in our Southern States," and the 
pioneer work of W. P. Trent, Basil Sollers, B. C. Steiner, 
L. 8. Merriam, Willis G. Clark, Colyer Meriwether, 
Charles L. Smith, Charles E. Jones, L. 1'. Powell, G. 
G. Buah, and F. W. Blackmar, edited by Dr. H. B. 
Adams, for the national Bureau of Education, and the 
early reports of the Commissioner of Patents before the 
organization of the Interior Department, have also beea 
valuable aids. 

One difliculty has been the confusion in some material 
resulting from its rhetorical tinge, and the accompany- 
ing indefinite terminology. Rhetoric may be valuable 
for the exposition of great ideas, and for the display of 
the gift of language; but it too often offers a tempta- 
tion to clothe isolated fa<.^ts in the garb of far-reaching 
generalities, and hence is likely to mislead. This ten- 
dency, often unconscious, was frequently manifested 
in the use of the words South and Southern. Some 
writers and speakers were prone to omit the northern 
border States from their consciousness when they al- 
luded to the South; some, of limited observation, and 
consequently of an a priori mind, regarded their own 
State or locality, their Virginia or South Carolina, as 
their South ; some, in commenting upon Southern civil- 
ization, referred merely to the limited class that was 
responsible for that civilization in its highest develop- 
ment, and others endeavored to create an impression 
that there were but two classes, — the whites and the 
negroes. Hence it is necessary in reading much of 
the lit«ratiue of that day to consider not only t 
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statements contained in it, but also the point 

of the author, and the circumstances of its publication. 

In this volume the word South is applied to the terri- 
tory occupied by the fifteen States, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in which slavery was inaintaiued aa 
a distinct institution ; and, for brevity, the word North 
to the rest of the country. By Southerners, are meant 
the white people of the South, without regard to classes. 

If it had been [tossible to do so, the subjects of slavery 
and the influences leading to the crisis of 1860 would 
have been disregarded. But they are so interwoven 
with other circumstances that gome reference to them 
was necessary. They have, however, been treated aa 
secondary topics rather than as leading ones. 

Between the South of to-day and that of the era 
which closed in 1860 is a veil that this generation 
will hanlly be able to remove. Four years of suffer- 
ing and privation, of anguish and bereavement, for 
those who met the brunt of the war have naturally 
placed them in a position to resent any statement 
that se«ms to conflict with the theories resulting in 
the movements of 1861-1865. Among some there ig 
a disposition to have their historian assiune the role of 
an advocate ; some are unaware of the facts that may 
be gleaned from the writings of Southern men more 
or less prominent before the catastrophe; and other§, 
not without justification, are not disposed to permit the 
veil to be lifted by any one whose antecedents are not 
thought to be a guaranty of a treatment of the subject 
in accord with tradition. 

Though a somewhat different spirit prevailed fifty 
years ago, a similar sensitiveness was occasionally dis- 
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played. Thus in meeting a criticism of Hugh S. Le- 
gdr^, the statement was made that his little faults ought 
to be kept out of sight when one was regarding the emi- 
nence of his character. But the little things — the little 
faults, perhaps — are just what the studnnt of history 
requires to help him in forming his judgment of the 
whole field. They are frequently the more important, 
because through their neglect they are capable of de- 
veloping siifiiciently to control the greater ones. And 
nothing will lead to an understanding of Southern civ- 
ilization more directly than a study of those influeDces 
and factors that were not picturesque or ornamental. 

lu the belief that only in a. faithful, truthful record 
of all its manifestations will the past of the South be 
appreciated by the coming race this contribution to its 
history is made. 

It is Southern in being based upon the writings of 
Southerners, or of those persons whose utterances were 
favorably received in the South, and the frequent quota- 
tions liave been introduced as the best means of allow- 
ing the atory to be told by itself. But the author has 
endeavored to T(eep before him the principle that the 
natural sentiments and predilections arising from Soutb- 
ern birth, education, and associations should not permit 
him to omit one item that may serve to enlighten hia 
subject. 
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To appreciate the situatiou of the South before the 
war, one must know sumethiui; of its population. A. 
few iudividuiils who enjoyed o]>portuiiities to become 
acquainted with the features of the unique civilization 
around th^ui have siuue mn^le a record of their impres- 
sions. Tlieir work is valuable to the Iiistortan. But to 
obtain an ads^quate conception of the subject the voices 
of represbutatives uf more than one class must be heard. 

The lives of the "poor whites'' of tlie barrens, and of 
the hardy mouutainecrs of Virginia and Kentucky, must 
be read, as well as those of the aristocrats of Charleston 
and the lower James ; of the field-hand of South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, as well as of the house- 
hold slave of Virjrinia. 

It is now practically impossible for this to be done 
thoroughly, but the acts and words of Southern men of 
the earlier time may throw light upon the shifting of 
peoples and the modifications of life that are revealed 
in statistics. 

That life was a conservative one, though sharing in 
the progress made in the whole country. It was marked 
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bj' auiuy woll-couiwired efforts to gain for the 
iU duu pru^rtion of tliose things that count for best 
In AtUMivttu »muoty, while rfjecling other elements of 
oviL Buiriera were in the way, — the growth of two 
huiiiliiMl yottm, — and man and nature seemed to be 
Uui){Ui-d to luitiiitaiu theiu ; but the existence of such 
dilfivultiua lUHde mora notable the successes that were 
achieve. 

Ui HO purtiouUr were the fortunes of the South 
bntlt'i illustrated than iu its territorial history. ^Vhea 
tlio tirfit Congress met, the area of the Uuit«d States 
was about 811,414 square miles, of which the South em- 
braced 4(15,365 miles. Between 1789 and 1860,2,181,186 
■ituare miles were acquired by pureliaee or by annexa- 
tion, at a. primary cost of S55,(HIO,000, That includes 
f 10,000,000 paid to Texas for 96,707 miles, and does 
nut include the $6,200,000 paid to Georgia in connec- 
tion with its cession of lands, or the expenses of the war 
iiiuvitalile upon the annexation of Texas. The purchase 
of Louisiana in 1803 for $15,000,000, of Florida in 
1819 for $5,000,000, the acquisition of Texas in 1845, 
the treaty of Onadalupe-Hidalgo in 1S48, involving an 
expenditure of $15,000,000, the bargain with Texas in 
1850, and the Gadsden purchase of 1854, were either 
mode when a Southern man was at the head of the ad- 
ministration, or were prompted by Southern infiuences.* 



'- Sooth ^H 
for best ' 



' An eatlmsM made to 1849 of th« expenditures caused bjr 
tliese AcquiailEona was as (ollowc To France for LouisUna, 
tl&,0OO,O0O, luterest, (8,.'i2t),3G3; lo Spain for Florida, (5,000.000, 

InUireat, tl,48»,703; to Georgia, ^1,2.50,000, interest, <1,833,000; 
r Taioo cMmt, •4,282,7^7; to Mexico, $tS.OO0,O0O 
1 Mwdcui war, t217,17.>,»7T; total, «2U»,Q50,4S0. When to 
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Yet in the political deals arranged at Washington, the 
South secured but 496,445 square miles of the addi- 
tions. Florida and Texas went to that section, but 
little more than one-sixth of the 1,182,7C2 square miles 
of the Louisiana purchase was obtained by it. Though 
in time Arizona and New Mexico might have been 
added to the Southern States, the rest of the 664,800 
miles acquired in consequence of the Mexican War was 
closed by nature or by legislation against the South as a 
distinctive section. 

What the South was to be territorially had been 
determined in 1836. Arkansas, just admitted to the 
Union, was the last Southern State to be erected in the 
region bought from France. Texas had been recog- 
nized as an independent republic, and, with Florida, 
was to enter the Union nine years later as an addition 
to slavery. Their admission made no material change 
in the character of Southern civUization, but helped to 
swell the number of its population. Between 1790 and 
1840 the total population of the section increased from 
1,966,372 to 7,334,431 ; and between 1840 and 1860 to 
12,315,374, of whom 8,099,760 were whites, 261,918 
free negroes, and 3,953,696 were slaves. The percentage 
of increase from 1830 to 1840 was 25.74 ; from 1840 to 

these are added the cost of tlie removal of the Indians to lands 
beyond the Mississippi, the pitTinent to Texas, and the Gadsden 
purchase, the aggregate would represent shout (1300,000,000. In 
this connection It may be Interesting to note that of 172,260,749, 
the total receipts from 1833 to 1840 from land sales, »e,880,880, 
came from Missoari, $7,251,400 from Alabama, (10,008,973 
from Hlssisalppi, |3,S40..%0 from Louisiana, $3,110,377 from 
Arkansas, and ¥516,408 from Florida, a total from the South of 
»81.068,4fl7. 
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1850, rUiring which time Texas was added, 31.77; and 
frum 1850 to 18(50 it was 27.42. In the same periods 
the increase in the rest of the coantry was 38.31, 38.84, 
ajid 41.40 per cent respectively.* 

^The movement of the centre of population iii the 
country was, in a certain sense, a gauge of the changes 
in the South. Always tending westward, close to the 
39th jiarallel of longitude, it moved forty-one miles, 
with a slight southern angle, hetween 1790 and 1800, as 
pioneers occupied the Northwest Territory and that ac- 
quired from Carolina and Georgia. The acquisition of 
Louisiana gave an additional westward and southward 
trend between 1800 and 1820; and the purchase of 
Florida brought the centre in 1830 to its farthest south- 
ern point. During the next decade it moved northward ; 
but by 1850, through the Texan influence, it was 38° 
69' south, and 81° 19' weat. Between 1850 and 1860 
the northern power again predominated, and the centre 
travelled eighty-one miles westward. 

The one hundred and twenty-seven miles of west. 
ward movement up to 1820 was made chiefly by native 
Americans ; but the change of two hundred and thirty 
miles in the next forty years was due largely to the 
foreign element that was attracted to this country, and 
to the opening of Califoniia to the East. 

After 1845 there was no ajjpre^iaBle increase, except 
by birth, of one element of the Southern population, — 
the slaves i and the same thing is true of the whites to 
some extent. The tide of immigration to this country 
that swelled in number Ijetween 1820 and 1834 from 
a year to 65.305. fell t-i 38,914 in 1838, and 
I See Aiipemlix A, Table 1. 
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reached 427,833 in 1854. From that time it gradually 
subsided to 153,640 in 1860. With the exception of 
Texas, Louisiana, Missotui, and Maryland, the Southern 
States attracted but few of the new arrivals. Of the 
immigrants of 1820, New York received 3,834; Phila- 
delphia, 2,050 ; Baltimore, 1,262 ; New Orleans, 911 ; 
Boston, 861 ; Charleston, 385 ; and Norfolk, 164. The 
differences between Northern and Southern cities were 
greater in 1860, when 131,565 landed in New York, 
13,080 in New Orleans, 12,825 in Boston, 5,817 in San 
Francisco, 6,932 in Baltimore, 3,898 in Philadelphia, 
1,265 in Galveston, and 508 in Charleston. Of the 
186,186 persona landed at Castle Garden in 1856, only 
6,758 were en route to the South, 1,535 of them having 
Maryland, and 2,366 having Missouri, as their destinar 
tion. 

Between 1820 and 1830 more than 150,000 alien pas- 
sengers arrived in the United States, about 98 per cent 
of whom, it was estimated, were intending settlers. 
The census of 1830 showed 10,326 aliens in the South, 
and 97,506 in the North. In 1850 the South had a 
little more than 14 per cent of the whole foreign-born 
population, and in 1860 about 13 per cent. In the last 
year the foreign-born constituted C per cent of the 
white population of the South, and nearly 20 per cent 
of that in the North.^ 

Many influences led the greater number of immi- 
grants to settle in the North. That section was in a 
latitude to which most of the foreigners had been ac- 
customed ; travel from Europe naturally followed the 
principal direct routes to America; and the immigrant 
' See ApiiendU A, Table 3. 
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iMd note ftbundant opportunities for euployment in the 
diT«nity of occupations in the towns and cities of 
tk« North, where labor had not become a east*, and ia 
th« Uuda of the West more adyantagea for farm-life, 
Oiwi li«i understood could be had in the South. The 
Tt*\i\t WM that the population of the South, after the 
tmiiBiM)rtatioH of 17,IK)0 Cherokees to regions west of 
ll\p MSBMimiippi, and the cessatiou of troubles with the 
H^mliiulfs, wiut luft to work out its own destiny, with- 
tjut any marked effocta of increase of population from 

Kl'tMAtl.' 

That thlH van not entirely a blessing was realized 
wtien the redundant population of the East, and many 
tof Ihe liellor and more thrifty of the immigrants, had 
liplt>wl to build up new States in the West, while the 
|ilfipefl of VirKliiianit, Georgians, and Carolinians, who 
!»Mi|tlit Ihii I'lioapor and more fertile lands of Alabama, 
MiBaUnlppt, (ind later of Arkansas and Texas, were not 
»l'pprllly iillod, and when in some States the slaves in- 
IFH>ntii«d morn rapidly than the whites. 

Tlin nmall growth of white population in some of the 
Mlilri' NUlm Hliowed the effects of this migration. In 
UiP wholn Hoiilh from 1830 to 1860 the pereentage of 
)lit't"(iin» wiM 121, and in the North it was 174. Bat in 
"'•mil (lurollnu it wan only 13, less than the average 
iHfHHitw l.yblrthi in North Carolina 33; and in Virginia 
•I. M*trjf\nuil'» pKniontago was 77, the same as that of 
ItMttliiiiliy, wlili>lt with TannrBBee had received a large 
f**l*»tttUfi, \,y linmlKration lietwfwn 1790 and 1800. Ar- 

Itl llhtl, „f ))„ tiHtlan <>t Dm Htiuth, LoiiUUna haJ the 
"" |M*fi-*(i(ag», jjfl.nl, „f fi.rnlitiion lu lU poimUllon; &nd 
'~>f«lli»i |,M,i (1,1, .maiu.,!, .46. 
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kansas showed the largest gain in the South, 1,1^2 per 
cent; but its population was 25,671 in 1830, and 324,191 
in 18G0, Among the younger States, excepting Mis- 
souri, those having the smaller populations, such as 
Florida, Mississippi, and Louisiana, showed the great- 
est percentage of increase, and Texas nearly trebled 
its population in ten years. 

But a single Southern Stat«, Missouri, attained regu- 
larly a higher relative rank iu total population in the 
country, and that advanced from twenty-third in 1810 
to eighth in 1860. Delaware declined from sixteenth to 
thirty-secoud; Maryland, from sixth to nineteenth; Vir- 
ginia, from first to fifth ; North Carolina, from third to 
twelfth ; and South Carolina, from seventh to eighteenth. 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, and Texas had a higher rank, and 
Florida a lower one, iu 1860 than when they were ad- 
mitted to the Union ; but all of these except Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi were lower in 1860 than in 
1840.' 

Population was much more diffused in the South than ■ 
in the North. In 1860 the area of the United States 
was 3,025,600 scjuare miles. Of these, 1,205,959 were 
in the Territories, which had a population of 220,195, 
including Indians, or less than one person for Sve 
square miles. In the remaining area, 1,819,641 square 
miles, there were 31,223,126 inhabitants, or 17.15 to the 
mile. The Northern States had an average of 20.S9 
persons to the mile, and the South 13.65. Since 1790 
Virginia had added 13.83 persons to its population for 
each square mile; South Carolina, 14. K7; Massachusetts, 
I See Appendix A, Tuble 3. 
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109.28; and New York, 7ii.97. In the last decaidf the 
tncicaM of density of population in tbe xSotth had ex- 
Medfld that tn the Smith, Hussclnutette gaining 30^ 
peiBOBS to the Mjnaie mile; yew Yotk, 17.03; Pennsyl- 
▼snia, 12.03; niinois, 15.54; Indiana, 10.72; and Ohio, 
8^. The smallest increase in the coontiT' was .11 in 
Tennont, and Kew Hampshire's .88 was bat a trifle 
mon than Florida's, the lowest in the Sooth. The 
greatest increase is that section, Delaware's, excluding, 
of cotuse, the popolation of the District of Columbia, 
that was confined piiDcipallj to two cities, was 20.23 
to the square mile less than the greatest in the 
ITorJh. 

Only six Soathem States had a densi^ of popnlation 
above the averse in the Kortbero States, and Delawan 
and Uar^'Iand alone exceeded the Xew England average; 
bat they were below that of New York, Sew Jeraey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Arkansas, Florida, and Texas, 
where pioneer conditions still prevailed more generally, 
perhaps, than elsewhere in the Soath, contributed much 
to the low Soathera arerage, while the States of the 
same age in the Northwest had a more compact popula- 
tion. 
. The rise of large cities had a great deal to do with 
enhancing the general average of density in the North. 
The population ofBaltimore, the largest Southern city, 
was in 1860 bat 9,829 more than that of New York in 
1S30. The number of the first had increased in thirty 
years from 80,625 to 212,418; of the second, from 202,- 
5S9 to 805,651. St Louis had grown from a town of 
5,852 persons to one of 100.773, and Chicago from one 
of 4,170 in 1837 to one of 109,260. Richmond. 
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nah, Mobile, Nashville, and Louisville were of more 
tardy growth, while the population of Charleston was 
almost stationary between 1850 and 1860. New Or- 
leans resembled New York in the proportiou of for- 
eigners in its population, and St Louis was like Chicago 
in that particular. Baltimore and Louisville had many 
citizens of foreign birth. A feature of urban conditions _ 
in the North was the number of to\vn3 and villages clus- 
tered around the cities; and Kastem men in their migra- 
tions transplanted the machinery for close settlement 
and neighborhood intercourse. 

Such was not the case in the South, though its jwpu- 
lation was affected by the migration of the planters, and 
later of the professional and mercantile classes. The 
tendency to move from place to place was relatively as 
strong in the South as in the North, but it added to the 
preponderance of Northern population. Some of the 
resemblances between the sections in this respect were 
illustrated in the movements of the free native popula- 
tions of the two commonwealths, Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts.' Of the 1,2G0,9S2 Virginian-born living in 
1860 in the United States, 872,923, or CS per cent, were 
in Virginia. Of the 894,818 natives of Massachusetts, 
695,236, or 77 per cent, lived at home. Virginia's popu- 
lation included 63,231 born outside the State., 1,193 
being from Massachusetts ; and the latter had 134,830 
persons in its (wpulation born elsewhere, 796 being from 
Virginia, At that time men of Massachusetts were liv- 
ing nearer than formerly to their birthplaces, 31 per 
cent of the absentees living in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. But while 24 per cent of the 388,059 exiled 
I See Appendix A, Table 4,, 
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Virginians were in Ohio and Pennsylvania, 40,777 of 
them were neighbors of 1,103 Massachusetts men in 
Missouri. In another ten years the exchange between 
Virginia and Massachusetts was about equal ; but the 
number of colonists from the former had had a less 
increase than that from the latter. New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland had more A'irginians, and New 
York and Maryland fewer natives of Massachusetts, 
than in 1850 ; and there was a decrease in both classes 
in Ohio, and an increase in both in Missouri. 

The South had, in 1850, five times as many of its 
citizens in the Western free States as in the East, 
and the East three times as many in the West as in the 
South. Of native settlers in the West, 37 per cent were 
from the South, and there were nearly five times aa 
many Eastern men in the South as Southern men in the 
East; but 80 per cent more natives of the South were 
living in 1860 in the free States than there were natives 
of the North in the South. The balance of migration 
was against Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, the two 
Carolinas, Kentucky, and Tennessee, natives of those 
States having settled in Mississippi, Louisiana, Alar 
bam a, Missouri, Texas, Arkansas, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. The general trend of travel had 
been westward, and the free States had received 374,325 
more citizens from the South than they had sent in that 
direction. Ten years before they had 405,969 persons 
similarly to their credit, the decrease in the decade 
being due to the greater number of Northerners mov- 
ing into the border States.' 

• The negro element in this free population was in- 
.' See Appendix A, Table 6. 
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considerable, especially in connection with migration. 
That was usually northern after 1830; but its pro- | 
portions vera not large enough to affect the general ] 
total. 

On the other hand, slaves travelled southward, aa .. 
they were sold or aa they accompanied their owners 
to new fields. A decrease in their number of 30.76 \>&r 
cent in Delaware between 1790 and 1800, an increasa 
of but 2.S2 per cent in Maryland, and of 17.84 per cent 1 
in Virginia, notwithstanding the subsiding of an anti- 
slavery feeling in those three States, and the accom- 
panying increase of 33.53 per cent in North Carolina, , 
of 36.46 per cent in South Carolina, of 102.99 per cent I 
in Georgia, of 241.02 per cent in Kentucky, and of 
297.54 per cent in Tennessee in the same decade; 
were typical of the movements of slavery during the ■ 
next sixty years. Slavery steadily declined in Dela- 
ware, there being in 1860 but 1,798 slaves in the 
State that had owned 8.887 in 1790, In Maryland ■ 
the number was reduced from 102,994 in 1830 to | 
89,737 in 1840 ; there was an increase of 631 by 1850, 
but a fall to 87,189 by 1860. Virginia's total in 1840 
was 20,660 less than it was in 1830, and North Caro- 
lina gained only 216 in the same period. In all the 
seaboard States except Georgia, the increase between 
1830 and 1860 was below the birth-rate. Alabama's 
average was slightly above it, and Kentucky's below 
it, as was also Tennessee's between 1850 and 1860. 
Mississippi liad by 1840 reached the South Carolina 
condition of having more slaves than whites in its 
population; and in all the States east of the Missis- 
sippi, that had at one time had an abnormal increase, 
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and in LouismiB, the tendency was toward the 
age birth-rate. 

, Silent as slavery was in the legislatioii formoJated ex- 
{nressly for it, irresponsible for its extension into the 

, yoanger States and its maintenance in the older ones, 

[' it was none the less a powerful factor in determin- 
tag the character of the white civilization liefore the 
Bevolntion, and in its oonservatiou for so many years 
thereafter. Upon it was based the social and political 
inflaeoce wielded by one class of whites not only over 
the South, but also, to a limited extent, over the whole 
country. It was quite a favorite, though misleading, 
generalization, to assume that that class was the South. 
" Indeeal," wrote Judge Upshur in 1839, " there is but 
one class in our slaveholding States. Merchants, mechan- 
ics, manufacturers, and all the various modes of indus- 
try, are found in all of them ; but their numbers are 
comparatively small, and their influence as classes is 
scarcely felt. Besides these are all slaveholders alsa" 

« It would be more definite to say that the South was 
dominated by a class composed of slaveholding or slavs- 
hiring families who were first in the social scale. 

Owners of slaves numbered 384,753 in 1860, repre- 
senting, according to a liberal estimate, 1^,308,518 per- 

> In Uie North no slaves were held Id 1800 In M&asacbusetLs, 
Maine, nod Vermont. B; 1S30 there were but 3,&(W In that se> 
tion, the Urger boldiog* being 2,254 in New Jersey and 403 in 
Peonsj'lvuiia. the 2 in Maine, 1 In Massachusetts, and d In Ohio 
beiDg probablf tbe propeny of temporary residents. But Ot 
remained in 1800, o( whom 29 were in ttub, 2 in Kansas, and 18 
In New Jeraey, Ibe lait being under tbe designation of appreo- 
Ucei for lite. 

' Bouthem LiUroTy iiea»mger, vol. v., p. (M 
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sons.' Slaves were hired to slaveowners as well ; 
non-owners ; but it would be impossible to determine the 
exact number of the latter.* There were landowners 
who were not slaveholders, and slaveholders who owned \ 
no land; but, as in Virginia, the eastern portion had, 
until 1851, the greater power in the Assembly, and 
the western the majority of white population; so in 
the whole South the laudholding and slaveholding class 
were in control of affairs. Taking English society 
as a type, they ranked in the main as a great middle 
class, the foundation and walls of conservatism and 
safety in any land. They included an aristocracy or 
gentry reflecting the distinctions of colonial govern- 
ment, and expanding under influences that prevented 
an amalgamation of widely separated elements, slavery 
superseding ■' the necessity of an order of nobility and 
all other appendages of a hereditary system of govern- 
ment," as Governor McDuffie of South Carolina ex- 
pressed it in 1835. I 

Aristocracy did not always mean wealth or leader- 
ship, nor did wealth place one at the top in society. ' 
The aristocracy had its foibles, inseparable from any 
class; but abiding chiefly in the country, it was free 
from many of the vices peculiar to the leisure class of 

' See Appendix F, Table 1. 

■ The number of ownera and hirers In 1830 wm 347,526. 
In the total were not Included tliose pefBons who were conjointly 
Interested in the ownership of slaves, nod It was thought that 
they would equal in numbers the hirers. In one Southern town 
selected as an eiperiment, of 250 slaveholders, 00 of whom were 
natives of free Slates and 49 foreigners, 32 were uecountants, 
barbers, bakers, blacksmiths, builders, butchers, carpenters, 
draymeu, grocers, printers, plasterers, saddlers, tailors, or tinnera. 
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a city. The gentry of the Soath, oatside their own 
homes, were seen at their best when Carolina planters 
resorted to Charleston in the sickly season : when Lex- 
ington, Ky., was the refuge of dwellers in the lower 
Mississippi valley from disease and torrid heat; when 
the small theatre of a city was crowde*! by the advent 
of a literary', musical, or dramatic star; and when at 
the White .Sulphur Springs, Va., Madison Springs. Ga., 
the Wann Springs, N.C., Harrodsburg, Ky., Biloxi. and 
Pass Christian, on the Gulf, and other resorts, they pre- 
ff^uUA charms of manner and gifts of mind that won 
the a/i miration of ar:iquaintances from other parts of the 
c^iuntry. They were the exponents, sometimes to an 
exaggerated degree, of the virtues and the faults of the 
gra/lations of the ruling class. 

The.ne were defined, though not sharjdy, by occupa- 
tion-i.' Of o,'/7 1,870 free males more than fifteen years 
old counted in 1850, the South hatl 1,;"553,183, — 29 per 
cent. In law, divinity, and medicine it had 35 per cent 
of the numl^^r in the whole country; in other pursuits 
re/iuiring an education, 44 jjer cent; in the civil service, 
41 jrf',T cent; in commerce, manufactures, trades, and 
mining, 20 jjer cent; in navigation, 21 per cent 4 in 
agriculture, 35 jKjr cent; and in labor not agricultural, 
24 i/fiT cent. The niling class supplied the mass of 
professional men, planters, men:hants, officeliolders, and 
manijfa/;turerH. Many free negroes were in the indus- 
trial and navigating categories, and were found also 
among those engaged in labor not agricultural. Agri- 
culturists included not only the jdanters, but also the 
small farmers, constituting the bulk of a second class, 

* S<,'ft Api^;iidix A, Table 0. 
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tlmt have been calleil tlie " yeomanry," and some of the 
last grade the " poor whites." 

Comparatively few of the yeomanry owned slaves, and 
their life was not unlike that of tlie early pioneers who 
opened the wilderness of Kentucky and Tennessee to 
civilization. They owned or rented their land ; they 
funiished the native supply of skilled white meclianics 
and tradesmen, and aa small mere handlers were in 
rivalry with men who drifted into the South from 
the North- Some of their number of unusual ability 
were encouraged to take a position in the professional 
ranks, and some gained political honors ; but generally 
it was more difficult for them to be merged with the 
extreme element of the upper elaas than with the " poor 
whites,'' Many of them were highly respected for their 
industry; but others were indolent, and hampered by the/ 
feeling common to many whites, that personal Bervice\ 

■ placed them in some manner upon a i>ar with slaves. 
Rev. E. F. Stanton told the members of the Literary 
Institute of Ilampden-Sidney College in 1837, that Vir- 

, ginia needed an increase of useful and respectable la- 
borers, mechanics, and farmers. "The low state of 

1 mechanic arts and agriculture among us," he said, "or 

T rather the prevailing vice of indolence, is the true 
source of the present disasters which arc so often made 
nhe theme of popular declamation by stump orators and 
upstart politicians." Another writer accused the me- 
chanics of Ijeing so " idle and worthless " that they had 
allowed the shrewd, hard-working " Yankees to bear off 
the palm on all occasions." And he added, "It is the 
great fault of the Southern people that they are too 
proud to work, and very often they perform the work 
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that tliey do in such a maimer as to show that they are 
half ashamed of it." 

This shame or pride was explaiued by W. H. Trescott 
of South Caroliiut. He stated that it was rare in bia 
State for white and block labor to trench upon each 
other, and said, *' The character of our labor, therefore, 
draws a broad line between the class who merely labor 
and the white population of the State who are thtia 
created a governing, privileged class." And President 
A, B. LongBtreet of Emory College, Ga., in antagoniz- 
ing tbe notion tliat it was disgraceful to labor, charac- 
terizixl it as an exotic imported from the land where 
rank came by chance, dignity by blood, and fortune by 
law. " It may be harmless in its indigenous soil," he 
said, "but here it is the Upas; and by as much as 
we propagate it, by so much do we spread moral and 
political death through the land."' 

Intolerance of uiauiial lalmr, not necessarily because 
it was regarded as menial, but by reason of a constitu- 
tional lassitude handed down from generation to generor 
tion, was moat strongly manifested in the unfortunate 
class known as "poor whites." Ail whites who were 
]K)or were not " poor whites," hut many embraced in. 
that term of contempt and pity were poor in this ^ 
world's goods and in the ambition to contend against ' 
what seemed to be the inevitable. The " wliiskey- 
drinking, potato-raising, charcoal-burning sandhillers," 
they were called by a prt^essive workingman 
Charleston, who thought them intelligent enough to 
hammer granit«. 

vi. IW2; De Boa'a 
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John Forsyth of Mobile hit o£f Bome of their traits 
in contrasting an unadulterated " Cracker " and an una- 
dulterated Yankee, bom and bred in the country. " One 
is slow," he said, "and the other quick; one takes a 
minute to rise from his seat, the other never sits at all 
except in pursuance of a calculation ; one is not without 
faculties, hut they seem to be all asleep, the other with 
all his wits alive with sagacity, curiosity, inveution. 
The one content to doze away life with as little labor 
as possible and all tho enjoyment compassable; his log 
hut, wool hat, homespun suit, and combread and bacon 
the limits of his desii'es for domicile, vesture, and food; 
loving Ms gun and his horse, addicted to tobacco and 
strong drink, quick to anger, a dangerous enemy, and a 
fast friend. The other instinct with life, activity, in- 
telligence, never satisfied with the present wellbeing 
while anything better is beyond to tempt his longings 
and his wits." ' 

It would be invidious and incorrect to classify the 
yeomanry of the South, as well as the countryman of 
Kew England, as " poor whites," as Forsyth's view 
might lead one to do. But below both of them were 
the neglected people who, in the South, were but little 
removed from the status of the settled Indian, and in 
the North were sheltered sometimes in tho jilmshouse 
or the jail. Below the Potomac the pride of the " poor 
T^hites," added to certain habits iu family relations that 
may have been absorbed unconsciously by their ances- 
tors from the red men, kept them from the almshouse. 
The gifts of nature, scant as they were often, tempered 
into reaiguatiou a desf>eration that might have reduced 
Z>e iloio'a Keeitif, xvli. 3fi3. 
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them to the state of some of their putative colonial 
sires and dames sent from their native laud fur their 
country's good. 

They were the degenerates, the children of aiioient 
^ poverty and wrong, with little or no opportunity to 
better their condition among surroundings of a correc- 
tive character ; and their scattered settlements prevented 
their children from enjoying the privileges of education 
and orthodox religion. Had they not been too lazy to 
wander far from their apologies for home, they would 
have become American gypsies ; for family ties were 
too strong, and they were possessed of too much of a 
kind of independence to become vagrants. Nor did ■ 
they care to be compelled to work without pay tasM 
another. The Tlctims of heredity and of institutions 1 
in which they had no interest, placed under laws made 
for them rather than by them, they were happily re- 
moved from the pressure of population Uiat would have 
undoubtedly reduced them to the criminal or the de- 
pendent class. 

But among the population of the waste lands, scratch- 
ing the earth half-heartedly for a bare subsistence, eking 
out a living by bunting, or by raising stock, among the 
" surplus labor " of North Carolina, and the 50,000 of 
the 300,000 whites of South Carolina, according to Gov- 
ernor Hammond's estimate, languishing for employment 
because they were unablo to compete with sluve-labor in 
agricultural pursuits, were many anxious to gain an hon- 
est livelihood by toih Some of the females in the 
neighborhood of Clmrleston, willing to slave as seam- 
atresses, may have deemed it beneath them to work in 
factories; but t>otlt N»n1iem men, who showed their 
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faith in the South and their good-wiil toward it by in- 
vesting there, and Southern men, gave testimony to the 
promptness with which the '■ poor whites " availed them- 
selves of chances to work. General Charles T. James 
of Rhode Island, an investor in cotton enterprises in the 
South, and a close observer of conditions there, wrote in 
1850 that, " The poor white man will endure the evils 
of pinching poverty rather than engage in servile labor 
under the existing state of things, even were employ- 
ment offered him, which is not general. The white 
female is not wauted at service, and if she were she 
would, however humble in the scale of society, consider 
such service as a degree of degradation to which she 
■ oould not condescend ; and she has, therefore, no re- 
, source but to suffer the pangs of want and wretched- 
" ' With the increase of factories, however, be 
aaw these " poor whites " make application for places 
in number beyoud the demands for them. 

Because of antipathy to innovations, fear existed in 
some quarters that evil would result from the gathering 
of the poor into factories. But tJiis was combated in 
the statement that danger to existing institutions was 
threatened in the great upheaving of the masses ; that 
as long as the poor could see no means of making a 
living except by working with negroes upon a planta- 
tion, they were content to be idle in the satisfaction 
of feeling that they were at least above the slave, even 
though often faring worse ; that in the factory and its 
surroundings they saw the means of escape from wretch- 
edness and ignorance to competence and intelligence; 
and that crowding thcni from the factories, and sup- 
1 De Bom'a iienieto, vlil. 6G8. 
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planting ttem with slaves, would place thei 
to the established order. On the contrary, by being 
enabled to rise in life, and to own a slave, they would 
increase the demand for that kind of property, and 
would become firm and uncompromising supporters of 
Southern institutiona. Such was the argument of J, H. 
Taylor of Charleston ; and although confidence was ex- 
pressed that the " poor whites " were to be little feared, 
as they were comparatively few in number, and as they 
could not depend for help upon slaves whose native 
overseers they were, etil! Taylor's suggestion was in 
line with the wish to encourage non -slaveholders to en- 
gage in occupations that would make them moral and 
physical bulwarks of the South, For it was felt that 
ignorance, poverty, and irreligiou were menaces to any 
community, and that unanimity of sentiment was neces- 
sary to society. It was, however, not a small task to 
change suddenly the thought that had ruled for a cen- 
tury or more, and to interest the dominant element in 
the elevation of the " poor whites," and even to make 
the latter enthusiastic for a change. 

I The patrol system, deslgneil to regulate the conduct of 
slaves, WHS to some extent a unifying medium among whites 
of all grades. In some sentlona U was voluntarily orgiinized lo 
make the rounds of plantations among the Hlaveliolders, but 
often It was composed mainly of non -slaveholders, small farmon, 
merchants, professional men, nieehanics, overseers, and others. 
In South Carolina the law was far-reaehing. All free white 
male inhabitants above eighteen year« of age were liable to 
patrol duty, unless they were aliens, transients above the age of 
forly-flve, or such as had not resldcil in the Stale for six months, 
and excepting persons above forty-8ve who did not own slaves, 
and alien enemies. Those who had means could hire a substi- 
tul« or pay a Bnc of Fi.', and no ailvanee of ten per cent on the 
general tax of the year. 
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Ill spite of such a spirit as was shown in the first 
representative assemhly in Virginia in 1611), and in the 
efforts of neai'ly two hundred years to resist long-range 
authority, the older portion of the South, not without 
influence upon the new States, was alow to adapt itself 
to the idea of a society founded upon an equality of 
rights for the masses, and the preparation of the masBes 
to exereise those riglits intelligently and judiciously. 

Governmental institutions were transplanted to the 
South at a time when such an event as tlie iieheading 
of Charles I. had not disturbed to any great ext«nt the 
deeply rooted belief of the people in the inherent right 
of a particular class to rule them, or the determination 
of that class to preserve their privileges. The over- 
throw of one set of rulers in the Revolution, the deca- 
dence of the law of primogeniture and entail, and the 
disestablishment of religion, did not materially aGfect 
the theory of government that by the policy of England 
and the adaptability of tlie country to a revival of the 
patriarchal or feudal spirit had been ilxed upon the 
South. But it was not confined at tirst to that section. 
The town-meeting of New England did not prevent the 
aristocracy of Federalism from controlling that section 
as completely as it prevailed in parts of the South, The 
spirit that set tlie words of " America " to the music of 
" God Save the Queen," was found in a section that begat 
the Hartford Convention. Men of English stock could 
not throw off English ideas as easily as they could rid 
themselves of English rule. They might not have a 
king; but more than A revolution in arms was needed 
to destroy their belief that a particular class, of which 
royalty was the extreme type, ought to rule. Accidents 
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of birth and fortune had, jierhaps, enabled more mem- 
bers of one class than of another to govern in the South ; 
but at times there was a presumption for the impres- 
sion that the accidents were the principal qualili cat ions. 

In some of the sections of the North, there were limi- 
tations upon ofBceholding and the suffrage similar in 
intent to those of the South. Not until IJtOIJ was the 
freehold qualification for governor and members of the 
legislature removed in New Hampshire, which still com- 
pelled members to be Protestants. Xew York in 1821, 
Massachusetts in the same year. New Jersey in 1S44, 
and Connecticut in the next year, abolished the property 
qualification for voters, and Ohio in 1851 did away with 
the taxpaying qualification. Connecticut, that in 1845 
had reiterated the limitation of the suffrage to white 
males, added ten years later the ability to read; and 
Massachusetts imi}osed in 18o7 the qiuilificatiou of 
ability to read and write, and in 1859 that of two years' 
residence in the United States. The theory of white 
manhood as the qualification for suffrage and officehold- 
iiig was, nevertheless, more rapidly developed in the 
Sorth than in the South. 

In the six original States of the latter section several 
curious features appeared in the earlier constitutions, 
such as compulsory voting iu Georgia, and the evolution 
of a State government from conventions. These, how- 
ever, soon were modified; but it was not so with the 
suffrage and the right to hold an elective office. Dela- 
ware was the first, in Vi'i2, to elect its governor by the 
people. The eiample was followed by Georgia in 1824, 
by North Carolina in 1833, by Maryland in 1837, and by 
Virginia in 1851 ; while to the legislature of South Caro- 
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Una was left the duty of choosing not only the governor 
and other State officers, but also the presidential elec- 
tors. In that State, too, free-holding remained a quali- 
fication for governor and memberBhip ot the legislature, 
though removed from some voters in 1810. That 
qualification was abolished for all in Jklaryland In 1810, 
and in Virginia in ISfll ; for members of the legislature 
in Georgia in 1835, and for governor in 1847 ; and for 
all voters in North Carolina aftor 1854, though in that 
State tax-paying remained a test. 

All the new Stales were admitted with constitutions 
providing for the election of the governor by the quali- 
fied voters, and in Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, and Texas, with no limitation upon white-manhood 
suffrage. Florida called for enrolment of its voters in 
the militia. Mississippi, which had at first a property 
qualification for governor and for members of the legis- 
lature, and which comi>ellfd electors to be taxpayers, or 
to be in the militia, removed all such restrictions in 
1832. Members of Missouri's legislature had to be tax- 
payers; and TennesBee removed the property qualificsr 
tion in 1834, and, excluding free negroes from voting, 
relieved them from the poll-tax and from militia duty. 

The taspaying requisite that was maintained in a few 
of the States, after the disappearance of freehold suf- 
frage, was but a slight incubus upon tlie poorer class of 
voters ; but the constitutional provisions for democracy 
at the polls did not always prevent the landed and slave- 
holding i.ilas3 from obtaining practical control of affairs, 
nor liiii they cliei.'k the growth of ideas opposed to the 
fundamental principle of pure democracy, — rule of the 
majority. 
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L^^linz E:.^n at different z/^rirAs noted the Dreralcnce 

■^ ■* * 

of rl^eae idea.?. II. L Planning of S^'Uth Carolina bc^ 

]if:TfA tl^ar. the d^yirtrlne that the majoritj should gOTem, 
- nr-ru all t:;e erils that appertain to it," was better and 
•lafer, err^oiallv in an age of light and knowledge, as 
a f:;ryiam^r;tal principle of government, than that the 
ir.lr.fjTi'iv shouM govern the majority : but W. H. Tres- 
f'0*z, of the fiame State, contended a few Tears later that 
.States :n a j-laveholding communitv could not afford to 
a^l'^^pt a lf^j>'*y:y VjOse^l ujjon the principles of free labor; 
whi'e James f. }5nice of Virginia said, after the last 
exten.^irm of .sufFrapre in that State, " Liberty does not 
f\'*;t'\\ in the ballot-box. The erection of a ballot-box is 
a m^-re claim on the part of the majority that it has 
more wis^lom and virtue than the minority, or than any 
indi'.idual in that minority." 

I>ar:iel Elliott Hugers satirical remark, that there 
were always kind, generous, chivalrous men enough to 
carry on the government, and take good care of the peo- 
ple, '.vithont the smallest disposition to ask for advice, 
or to explain their conduct, was matched by the earnest 
»tat/-rnf'iit of Judge Upshur. Alluding to the impa* 
X\t'.u*ft of .slaveholders at the labor of study, he said that 
he did not refer to the more extended and perfect educa- 
tion that. fittM men for j>ublic station and the higher 
duties of r-itiz^-iiship. But he arlded, "Only a few such 
111*' II ari-e in any age, and only a few are necessary for 
the wise ordering of public affairs, and for the safety 
and pro-jK'i'ity of nations.'' 

As the minority jiosition of the South became more 
j)roriouiic<'r], the denial of the prerogatives of the ma- 
jority Ix-came more vigorous. Thus R. R. Gibson of 
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Louisiana claimed that Southern society rejected the 
doctrine of equality of men as erroneous ; and he held 
that " political and civil liberty are prizes rarely won 
and possessed even by the most enlightened races ; 
and that so far from being the birthright of all man- 
kind, they are the privileges to be enjoyed only by those 
who have tlie will and capacity to acquire and maintain 
them." A dodlrine gaining ground at one time, accord- 
ing to De Bow, who had excellent opportunities to view 
the whole field, was set forth as follows by a MississiiK 
pian: "An unmixed democracy is capricious and un- 
stable, and, unless arrested by the hand of despotism, 
leads to anarchy, and will end in agrarianism. As much 
of the aristocracy of Eugland as would have been re- 
tained in America would have leavened the mass and 
purified tlie whole. Too much liberty and equality beget 
a dissolute licentiousness, and a contempt for law and 
order. Why do we see to-day Virginia and South Caro- 
lina in the lead of Southern rights and Southern liber- 
ties and Southern honor? The chivalrous sons of the 
old Palmetto and the proud old families of Virginia 
are yet true to their ancient sentiments, and with 
constant pride they guard their unstained escutcheons. 
Yes! in these aristocratic States the banner of resis- 
tance to tyranny has ever been first unfurled and most 
devotedly sustained ; and mournful will the time be for 
the South when the taunted chivalry of the one, or 
the ridiculed 'first families' of the other, shall no lon- 
ger control their destinies."' 

Caper's "Life nail Tiines ot Memminger," 85, 60; De 
Boie'f Bteiev), xx. 14S; sxil. 191; xxviil. 4ei;xxix. 33; Southrra 
LiteroT]/ Messenger, v. 661 ; xlx. 302. One writer, who considered 
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The (pillingness of some to go to the other extreme 
in endeavoring to escape the danger of unmixed political 
.1 democracy did not imply a denial of simplicity of life 
among the Southern people. A chief justice of the 
United States doing his own marketing, or engaged 
vith the governor of a State in a game of quoits; the 
president of the Virginia Court of Appeals, a French 
teacher, a South Carolinian, and a Northern man spend- 
ing the night together witli the driver of their coach, 
upon bedding hospitably spread on the floor of a yeo- 
man's cabin; the free intercourse on tlie court-house 
lawn of the richest planter and the honest poor man; 
the welcome given to the traveller in the rural dis- 
tricts, — were examples of a sentiment that erected no 
false barriers among fellow-men. 

Distinctions were made, though, particularly in the 
towns, where there was more change in the character 
of the population ; and in the country the very poor 
and the rich felt that there was a wide gap between 
them. But distinctions have always existed in civil- 
ized society, and civil and political equality has never 
been able to produce social equality. 

Centralizing tendencies in the Southern States, nour- 
ished by the institutions, or produced in spite of them, 
were strong enough to hamper local energies, and too 
I weak to substitute for them the power of concentrated 
I authority. A South Carolinian wrote of his State 
words that may be applied in modified form to the 

that tlie North was pracllcall; in Ihe power of n handful of 
manufacturers, asked, '■ Why should not 347.000 slaTeliolders, 
iting 10 much of the eaurgy, Inlelligenrc, niid property 
South, t»ntn>l it?" 
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South generally : '■ We have no organization inferior 
to the election district or parish," he said; "and in 
none of our districts, eitlier electoral or judicial, is 
there any assemblage of citizens known to the law 
except in the towns or boroughs existing under spe- 
cial corporations. Our country ha^ hardly a trace of 
governmental organization. A few magistrates are to 
be found; but in our parishes tliey are not always 
easily found. A board of comniisBioners meets once 
a quarter to provide for the wants of the poor of the 
district; a boaid of coramissionera meets once a quar- 
ter to receive the reports of the schoolmasters and 
iBsue warrants for their salaries. The commissioners 
of roads meet twice a year around the festive board. 
The captain of the beat company is, ex-offioio, the head 
of the police in his command. A stranger may live 
among as for years, and seo no traces of a government. 
In no case, except in the election of members of 
the legislature, is any provision made for the lawful 
expression of the sentiments of the district or parish 
as such. You may call a meeting of the citizens for 
the purpose, bnt it has no authority. It is but a vol- 
untary assemblage of gentlemen. As organized members 
of a republic, our districts and parishes have absolutely 
O political existence."' 
This looseness in fact of a system strong in theory 
was characteristic of a dispersed population ; and as in 
the State local self-government was well nigh iniposai- 
, so in other respects the people could not enjoy the 
privileges of close community. Small landowners in 
the higlilands could not always sympathize with i 
> De Boa'a aetlew, xviil. 137. 
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of princely domain in Uie Imr cooatry ; ad i 
henaions were magnified by sepazatioD. Concert i 
action among men liring ftre or ten mOei a^Mrt eoald 
be bad onlj upon a most argent emergenejr. IHffasitm 
of popolation, accentuated by bad roads in the l«isin« J 
season, was revealed in the scantiness of common-school j 
facilities; in the dirision of capital among several small 
factories or mills, -instead of its concentration in a few ; 
in literary, religious, and social life. In 18C0. for in- 
stance, the South bad proportionately more chnrch 
bnildings than the North; but its 22,655 bnildings had 
an arerage seating-capacity of 307, and an average valne i 
of $1,777, while the 31,344 of the North would accom- J 
modate 388 persons each, and were worth $4,183 c 
average.' 

Cities of the North helped to swell the values and tfaa 
size of churches ; but hardly enough to account for the 
wide difference in numbers, especially as thousands of 
the inhabitants of the South received religious instruc- 
tion outside the churches. 

Isolation gave birtli to an individualism, as marked 
upon the mountain-clearing as upon the plantation ; and 
beginnings of the co-operative spirit were dwarfed by 

' Spsrseneai of population, though, wai not entirely re- 
Bponslble for Georgln's need of 3,092 commissionml officers for 
01,220 non-conimtMloned officers and privatee in Ibe milllia, 
while Maine had 183 officers for 65,850 men in 1652; or Virginia's 
0,404 officers for 118.634 mnn, while Uassacbusett^ had 549 for 
118,141. That Arkansas had one officer for 13 privates and 
non-commlMloned men, and Rhode Island one for IS4. was typi- 
rnl of the difference between New Englnud utilitariaalsm and 
SouMiem proaeneis to the speetaeiiliir; though New York's 33 
men to one officer were not unlilie Virginia's 18 to one. 
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nature and by human inclination, and were believed 
by Bome persona to be fraught with evil. The unity 
of the members of the legal profession has in most 
ages been marked; yet the early moveiuenta for the 
organization of bar associations were eharacterized by 
one author as wrong in principle and injuriouii to the 
profession and to the community. Another, said to be 
one of the ablest economists in the South, called such 
oi^nizations a conspiracy, and said that he was op- 
posed to professional and trades unions because he 
thought them to be detrimental to the younger and less 
experienced members. 

He was arguing for freedom of action that belongs to 
an open-air population, and which had expression in the 
great interest in polities by individuals who felt but 
slightly the direct weight of govemnieut, and who wore 
unable to unite in any extensive political action locally. 

Calhoun's advocacy of tlie improvement of the Missis- 
sippi may have caused intense feeling in South Carolina 
among those who believed that he had struck his colors. 
The burning in effigy of W. R. Taber at Coliunbia, and 
a mob's visit to hia home in protest gainst an address' 
he had made ou the subject of ai'istocracy, and the bit- 
tei' personal extent to which political arguments were 
carried, might seem to iudicate a, disposition to stifle 
political independence and freedom of tliought. But 
John Tyler's advice to the students of Randolph Macon 
College to stand by the Constitution, as "the party of 
to-day may not be the party of to-morrow," did not 
mean that party ties rested lightly upon Southern men, 
nor did the conduct of individuals here and there imply 
i-epression of free tliought and action. Kot until sla- 
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very, tlie warp of Southern icstitutions, had been brought 
to the frout ai< a distinct political issue, was there a fixed 
purpose to suppress any manifestation deemed hostile to 
the slaveholding interest. Even then party ties were 
for years more powerful than sectional ouea, and politi- 
cians continued to control their fullowings by appeals to 
tradition. 

In the alignment of men under new party names 
or principles, subsequent to the administration of the 
younger Adams the South was as much divided aa 
the rest of the country, and in national contests there- 
after did not soon become sectional in its electoral and 
popular votes.' Twenty-four men re-ceived votes for the 
presidency between 183(i and 1860. Of these, se 
were residents of the South. Of a total of 2,048 elec- ■ 
toral votes in that time, the South cast 328 for Soutteru 
candidates, and 519 for Northern ones; and the North 
cast 258 for Southerners, and 943 for Kortbemers. Of 
the 21,313,036 popular votes, 2,438,951 for Southerners, 
and 3,692,444 for Northerners, came from the South; 
and 3,091 ,41 1 for Southerners, and 12,090,230 for North- 
erners, from the North.* But four Southern States, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas, were repre- 
sented regularly in the Electoral College by Democrats 
during that period ; and one of them, Texas, voted only 
four times, Delaware and Maryland voted for Whigs 
until 1852, and Tennessee and Kentucky until 1856. 

t See Appendls A, Table 7. 

* TUese figures are ba«eij upon almnnac records of Ihe 
time, and the candiJates are elawed In the section lo which they 
were aceredited at the election, (our of those in the North being 

of Southern birth. 
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Florida's first vole was for Taylor, who in 1848 carried 
Louisiana, as Harrison had done in 1840. In 1856 
Maryland cast the only electoral votes for Fillmore, and 
in 1860 came within 362 votes of being carried by Bell, 
for whom Virginia broke from the Democratic column, 
and who also carried Kentucky and Tennessee. North 
Carolina and Georgia voted for three Wbigs and four 
Democrats, and South Carolina and Mississippi for one 
Wbig, Narrow pluralities were frequently given. In 
Virginia, Van Buren had only 1,392 votes to spare in 
1840, Cass 1,473 in 1848, and Bell 358 in 1860 ; in Ala- 
bama, Cass 881 ; in Louisiana, Polk 099 in 1844, and 
Pierce 1,382 in 1852; in Tennessee, Clay 113 in 1844, 
and Scott 1,880 in 1852; in Delaware, Pieree 26, and 
in Missouri, Douglas 429 over Bell. 

A similar divei-sity occurred in the Congressional and 
State elections. In the Tweuty-iifth, Twenty-eighth, 
Thirtieth, Thirty-second, and Thirty-third Congresses, 
the majority of the Whigs in the Senate were from the 
South, and ten States were represented partly or wholly 
by them in the Twenty-seventh. The majority of 
Democrats were from the South in the Tweuty-nintb, 
Thirtieth, Thirty-first, Thirty-fourth, Thirty-fifth, and 
Thirty-sixth Congresses, in the last three. Southern 
Whigs giving place to Democrats, though a few of the 
former remained, and were aometimes designated as 
Americans. Nortbem Whigs and Democrats were, in 
the mean time, merging with Free-soilers to increase 
the BepubllcaD representation from fifteen to twenty- 
five. 

In the House the majority of Whigs and Democrats 
were from the North until 1857, with the exception of 
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I lie Thirty -first Congress, when Soutlieru Democrats 
wern more numorous than Northern ones. In the Xorth 
the Kansas-Nebraska discussion made a rift in tlie De- 
mocracy, and the Southern Rights movement helped to 
convert Whigs into Democrats. The transition process 
• was shown in the Thirty-second Congress, when there 
were Union Democriits from AIa\)uma, Georgia, and 
Mississippi; Union Whigs from Florida and Georgia; 
Southern Rights Democrats from Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Loui-tiana. North Carolina, and South Carolina; 
tuid one Southern Rights Whig from North Carolina. 

National party issues were reflectetl in State cam- 
paigns. The Virginia House of Delegates changed its 
political complexion between 1837 and is^. The 
Whig State Rights party polled in Georgia ju 1838, 
33,123 votes, and the Union Van Buren party, "30, 98 9. 
MisatHsippi elected a Democratic governor in 1840 by a 
mRJority of 9,2C;J voles in a total of 52,085.' When 
the question of electing delegates to a proposed South- 
ern convention kiokirig to secession was mooted, Missis- 
sippi cast 28.402 Union votes, and 21,241 for Southern 
Bights ; and in South Carolina the Co-opera tionists car- 
ried six districts with a vote of 25,098,' in opposition 
to action by that State alone ; and tlie Immediate 
Seceasioniats, dubbed " Fire-Eaters," cast 17,796 votes, 
and carried one district In 1851 Virginia polle<l 67,- 
562 votes for the new constitution, and 9,933 against 



>The ulsctious of 1842 pUcal 73 Whip wi<l fiT Democrat* 
In the Ncrth Carolina li^glslature, fit Wh<gs and 4V Democrals In 
TMin«M««'a, 84 Wliigs ani] S4 DemtK-rata In Kentucky's, 30 
Wills* •Di) UT DcniocratB In Mluourl'*, kuii 42 WlilgB and 3S 
Ocmocrat* In Luuiulana'*. 
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it. Sixty-five per cent of the adult white males of the 
South, and sixty-niue per cent of those of the North, 
TOted in the election of 1860. 

These facts show that personal libertv in politics was 
\ not generally limited even upon most exciting occasions, 
' The main -criticism ought to be that the South suffered 
from too much campaigning. Politics preponderated in 
newsjiaper literature ; it was a motive for admission to 
the bar ; it was felt in college life, and the gi-aduates of 
a South Carolina institution formed a species of guild 
in contests for legislative honors. Interest in it was 
strong with the humblest citizen as with the most 
prominent; the joint debates and the oratory al militia 
miisters and at monthly court not only kept alive from 
year to year the excitement among those who welcomed 
any opportunity to mingle with their fellows, but sujt- 
plemented the small circulation of the press and the 
inability of many voters to read. Illiteracy did not 
mean a lack of intelligence, or of capacity to decide be- 
tween the positions of rival candidates as long as the 
personal equation was powerful ; but it tended to limit 
the range of political vision, particularly when politi- 
cians were able to obscure party distinctions in the 
Southern movement. Nor was the custom in some sec- 
tions of vtvti-i-oFe voting an aid necessarily ■ 
dence of action. ' 



< William Cullen Dryur^n a trip to the Soutl^^lneBscd 
BQ amusing exhibition of the wide ramiBcatlous of pflilica. 
A com-shucklng in Carolina, Totsy, a powerful negro, who had 
for quite a while leaned ugaiiot the wall looking upon the frolic 
with a Buporlor air, was called upon lo barangtie the mock 
saldii-'ry. Demanding a liU o^|>ap|t lo hold in kis baud,' ~ 
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Political excitement waa too often a bane. When 
Thomas R. Dew glorified in the presence of his students 
the influence of William and Mary College upon Vir- 
ginia, which had " hitherto been one great political 
nursery," another Virginian wrote, " Among the greatest 
evils that have ever afflicted the Commonwealth is the 
morbid desire of her sons for political distiiictioa. It 
has been the bane of the Kepublic, destroying every- 
thing like useful euterpriso and labor, and banishing 
from their homes thousands of our citizens to find 
preferment among the people of other States, or from 
the patronage of the Federal government." And a. 
South Carolinian in the midst of the turmoil of 1852 
said, "If all the money which is spent in political con- 
ventions and caucuses, stump-speeches and elections, 
controversies and office-hunting, which demoralize the 
Southern mind, and is preparing it for everlasting sub- 
jugation, 'was devoted to improvement at home, tha 
encouragement of Southern art and Southern industry, 
the division of labor, and the diversity of employment, 
we would be a more united people." ' 

Protests were now and then entered against the pro- 
fessional politicians, as when it was announced that there 
was no room in Texas for them ; and the lawyer, because 
of bia connection with politics, came in for his share of 
condemnation. A critic of the convention that extended 



■cconllng to Brfant, "spoke of 'de major! tj of Sous C&rolioft,' 
*i)(?Ii)terestBOf (leSta[«,"de honor of ole Barnnell district ;' und 
ttirae pbnues be connecled with various expletives and soDDds, 
of whlfli we could uialce nothing." [Df Boa'g RerUw, IS. 321!.] 
< Soalhem LUtfary Me*»mger, ii. 704; lit. 134; Oe Bow'» 
Bwira, ilii. 19. 
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the suffrage in Virginia objecteil to the large proportion 
of lawyers in that body. Conceding that from the 
honorable membership of the bar had come some of the 
best men and the wisest statesmen of the country, 1 
nevertheless asserted that whenever affairs of state 
were committed to them in large numbers, they had 
rarely failed to make mischief; and he laid down as 
axiomatic the statement that a country governed by its 
lawyers was a victim of misrule. " In fact," he added, 
" we have been cursed in Virginia with an abundance of 
small lawyers and still smaller politicians. These two 
cliaracters are often combined together in the same in- 
dividual, and form a class of poUtieal pettifoggers, the 
like of which cannot be found in any class of plagues 
or monsters that ever existed." 

Georgia seems to have been affected at an earlier 
period with the same malady, if the sketch of George 
White in 1850 is to be believed. Referring to the 
establishment of the State supreme court siicty-eight 
years after the framing of the Constitution, and to its 
effect upon loose practice in legal tribunals, he wrote, 
"The lawyer, instead of spending his time over the 
card-table, and a round the bar i nstead of within the 
bar, depending upon the inspiration of brandy and his 
ready wit, instead of the vigint'i annorum lueuliratianea, 
had to spend his time in his library poring over the 
dusty and cobwebbed tomes so long neglected, aqd mak- 
ing out briefs which he never needed before — all this 
was too much. The supreme court raised about its ears 
a storm which at one time thrcitened to sweep away 
its existence. Empty-headed judges whose decisions 
were overruled demagogued it, pettifoggers, scribblers, 
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wool(l-be lawyers prated and fretted, and all united to 
orertlirow a tribuna] whose operations required jadges 
and lawyers to Iiave brains."' Their efforts, however, 
were in vain. 

The extreme statements of the Virginian and the 
(leorgian most be read with caution; for there were 
many men in the South who practised the apright prin- 
ciples impresHed by Beverly Tucker upon the minds of 
his law clasaes, and who in their daily lives exemplified 
the traits of Lucian Minor's model lawyer, ever leaning 
against litigation, upholding the habits essential to the 
well-being of society, seeking to bring a suit to speedy 
trial, never canvassing for employment, disdaining pe- 
dantic display, appeals to prejudice, and every form of 
charlatanry, encouraging the younger men in the profes- 
sion, and serving feeless clients as faithfully as wealthy 
ones. 

Lawyers had an immense influence, and, upholders of 
a system that William Wirt likened unto an old feudal 
castle, were conservators of Southern society. That so- 
ciety was not feudal, though the rich planter, with his 
black serfs and his white retainers, the members of the 
patrol, might have recalled feudalism to those persons 
who delight in tracing parallels in history. But Hugh 
S. Leg.ir^ aptly defined feudalism as a scheme of organ- 
ized anarchy ; and the social system of the South lacked 
both organization and the disregard for tradition and 
for conservatism that belongs to anarchy. 
I Society was patriarchal in its upper stratum, and pas- 
Itorsl in its lower one. It contained wealthy persons and 

* Southern LUvrary Meuenger, xviil. 329 ; De Som'a Beeiete, 
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those who felt the extremes of iioverty. There were 
few mill ion naires among the population, and the mass 
of wealth was in land or slaves. The real value of real 
and personal property in the South iu 1860 was $6,833,- 
670,687, an increase of 129 per cent in ten years; and in 
the North, S9,32o, 94 5,381, an increase of 139 per cent. 
Holdings of personal property exceeded those of real 
estate in all the South except iu Delaware, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Tennessee, and Virginia, but in 
only three States of the North. When it is considered 
that the possession of slaves swelled the value of per- 
sonal property and the percentage of increase, and that 
the slave-holding class, who were also large land-owners, 
were but one-fourth of the white population, it will 
be seen that the greater part of Southern wealth was , 
held by a comparative few, and that the portion for 
the many was a comfortable existence where living was 
cheap, or a constant struggle with nature for a mere 
subsistence,' 

Whether rich or poor. Southerners had certain well- 
defined characteristics. No matter what their party 
may have been, they were democrats when it was a 
question of their being governed by others; but some 
inclined to become oHgarclis when they wore the rulers. 
Honors of public station had greater importance for 
them than the emoluments, and apparently than the 
opportunities given for sectional advantage of a material 
nature, though the efforts to maintain or to extend the 

' A Kentucky report ai 1847 allowed thai in lliat State were 

136 parents without property; 12,004 owning less than 9I0O 

e&ch; 12,344 owning from (100 to $400 ench; Q.OOO from (400 K 

(50O each; and 28,731 owning more than SUOO each. 
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political power of slavery may from one standpoint be 
regarded as an economic demonstration. After the 
adminiHtration of Jackson, though, a decided change 
occurred in the jiosition that Soutlierners bad occupied 
in national affairs since the organization of the govern- 
ment. The South's presidential potentiality declined. 
It had a greater portion of vice-presidents, of speakers 
of the House of Eepreaentatives, and of presidents pro 
tempore of the Senate, than formerly, and a slightly 
greater proportion o^outhernera tilled cabinet positions 
than before Van Buren's administration.' [But in both 
periods more Southerners than Northerners held promi- 
nent places in the general government in proportion to 
the white populations of the respective sections] 

' Id the first Torty-clght years of the Repuhlic the nggregaitG 
number of years of the terms of cabiuet officers was 128 for 
Southerners and 161 for Nort1i<^raers; In the next tivcntf-four 
yeare it was 79 for Southerners ftn<l 77 tor Northerners, During 
the first period 30 Southerners iillcl 37 cabinet posilionii, and 34 
Northemera had filled the same number; Id the second, 36 Soutli- 
erners filled 31), aud 37 Northerners filled 41 positions. This 
reckoning does not inelude the holding of the same position 
twice or thrice in different administrations. From 1&3T to 1801 
only two Northerners were presidents pro tern of the Senate for 
three years. Five Southerners held the place during Ib« re- 
mainder of the time. Seven Southerners for eight Congresses 
and four Northerners for parts of two others were Speakers of 
the Uouse. Nine Northerners in the game time served an aggre- 
gate of 01 years, and seven Southerners an aggregate of 118 years, 
on the Supreme Bench, the latter with Chief Justice Taney being 
In a eontinnal majority. Before 1837 Soutlii'riiers predominated 
In the departments ot State and Justlee, both In number and 
■^regale lengtli of aervlee, but afterward In tin 
departments in both particulars, and in the Treasury in 
■errice. 
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Southerners held their women in hoiior and respect, 
and showed them a deference that was sincere, though 
having foi an outsider an appearance at times of exag- 
geration, and wliich was not always enjoyed by the 
" poor-white " class. No patience was had with plana 
to bring women into competition with men in public 
life ; hut a generalization of the Pauline advice to the 
Corinthian ehurch did not hinder the mother from de- 
veloping a valuable administrative capacity in domestic 
: from exercising a gentle but powerful sway 
over husband and sons, while she set the example of 
virtue and modesty for her daughters. 

The men, accustomed to out-of-doors life and the use 
of arras, and settled in comparative loneliness, were 
brave, self-reliant, and prompt to uphold the glory of 
American expansion, and to bear the hardships of cam- 
p^gns. They were honorable, generous to a fault in 
personal relations, deficient in calculation and the traitsi 
to a commerciiil community, some of which 
3 excellent, but others questionable. The duel, with 
weapons among the more prominent claas and with fista 
and ^fiiinibq among the lowlier, was an illustration of 
the ease with which virtues may be perverted into vices. 
The relic of mediaevalism survived because the Southern 
mind was less affected than that of other sections by the 
practical motives that do much to strengthen the op- 
position to force as an adjudicator of disputes. 

Practical motives did not intervene in the exercise 
of the virtue of hospitality. Social instincts of South- 
femers were intensified by the fewness of opportunities 
I for gratifying them. In the larger cities tliere f 
modifications of the general trait, a hint of which may 
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hxft (wen giren in the different styles of uelutoetoro 
ot dvellingB in Charleston, Bichmond, and Baltimoe. 
But from few doors in the conntry wis Uie ttsTeUer 
torned awaj; and he was not beset bj inqniries in 
regard to his boeioess, bat was welcomed to the £amilj 
boftid, and pleasantly entertained nntil he resumed his 
journey. Ererywhere the same spirit prevailed. Tboog^ 
hi* ancestor had endeavored to incite the Blares to 
rerolt, Charles A. Murray, the grandson of I>iinmore, 
the last colonial governor of Virginia, va.s none the less 
wannly received in the manEions of the lower James, 
where he detected resemblances to Highland relatioo- 
ffhipti; and be would have discovered like kindliness 
in the cottage of the yeoman of the upper country or 
the {jlantatioD of far-off Tesas. 

Hospitality had an effect opon the general status at 
Soathem society similar to that of some rosy afterglow 
Upon a landscape, enhancing the charm of many features, 
and making attractive others that under a cold, white 
light might mar the whole; bringing some into mitinte 
distinctness, and leaving others in low tones. | It was 
the all-pervading background of a picture that never 
can be restored ; but no palimpsest bas been able to be 
free from the warm, underlying color, or to obscure the 
objects upon which it rested most advantageously. ^ 
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CHAPTER II. 
WHERE COTTON WAB RITLBB. 

The economic history of the South from the Eevolu- 
tion to the Civil War ia a record of the development of 
one natural advantage to the neglect of several othera. 
Fitted by nature to support a large population engaged 
in a variety of pursuits based upon agriculture, it had 
a small population occupied in the production of raw 
material that contributed to the maintenance of a dense 
population in regions where artifice contended against 
harsh climate and a stubborn soil. 

At the Revolution there was little difference commer- 
cially between the South and the North. In 1790 theij 
populations were nearly equal, the 657,527 slaves of the 
South giving it the greater number. In 1810 the South 
had more manufactures in proportion to its population 
than the North ; and yet in 1835 the North was as much 
in advance of it iu commerce and manufactures as the 
South was superior to the North in agriculture. The 
two sections, mutually dependent, had become widely 
separated economically and industrially. The one had 
overcome, by legislation and by the faculty of turning 
disadvantages into benefits, the laws of nature and the 
effects of the policy of the mother country. The other 
had permitted the long-resisted repressive measures 
of England to become ingrafted upon the body politio 
through custom — a mightier force than law. 
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England had tried to keep ber Amerieao colonies 
, in the position of producers of raw material. Xatare 
in the South was more favorable to her schemes than in 
the North ; and after separation the South, accustomed 
to the plantation rather than to the workshop, availed 
itself of the achievements of the centurj' of invention, 
not to unearth its resources for manufactures at home, 
and consequently to extend its commerce, but to enlarge 
the plantation system. ^Yith all its manufactures, and 
they were many, with all its tribute and contntnitions 
to coRtmerce, the Routlt remained agricultural, and the 
plantation preponderated to such an extent over the 
fann, that it was obliged at times to depend upon other 
sections for agricultural products. 

The leading crops of the South in 1776 were rice, 
indigo, and tobacco. Fifty years later nee had about 
maintained its place, tobacco had advanced, and indigo, 
falling from an eiport value of $83,080 in 1805 to one 
of f3.000 in 1851. was growing wild. In 1791 the 
South produced 200,000 pounds of cotton, a small frac- 
tion of the 490,000.000 pounds grown in the world. 
In 1848 it produced 1,120,000,000 pounds, and the rest 
of the world, 440.000,000 pounds. Sugar production 
increased from 15,000 hogsheads in 1816 to 250,000 in 
1850. 

I Cotton, sugar, nnd tobacco were the Southern trinity, 
of like substance but of unequal power. They were a 
unity dominateil by cotton — the king. Cotton and 
slavery were introduced into the South within a twelve- 
month. During a century and three-quarters the former 
wan piiasive, while the latter slowly developed ita 
Ctrength. Then the invention of a New Englander 
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upon Southern soil wedded the two ; and from their | 
union resiilted an enormous increase of cotton and i 
enhancement of the value of slaves, that hegan to draw 1 
them from the upper slave States, Cotton was more j 
effective for the maintenance of slavery tliau the agita.- I 
tion by the abolition societies, and slavery kept the i 
South an agricultural community. 

Cotton was practically an exclusively Southern prod- ( 
uct. From 1840 to 1860 it was grown in every South- i 
em State except Delaware and Maryland, and, for a I 
time, Missouri. Indiana produced 140 pounds in 1840, I 
and 6,600 in 1850; Illinois, 200,947 in 1840, and 2,400 I 
iu 1860; and in the latter year New Meidco contributed I 
453,200 pounds to the total. 

Cane-sugar was principally the product of Louisiana, j 
though in 1860 Wisconsin was credited with 283 hogs- I 
Jieads; and 75,639 of a tottil of 301,922 hogsheads were 1 
made in Alabama, Florida, Geoi^ia, Mississippi, North j 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas. Sugar had j 
competitors maple-sugar, 34,253,436 pounds of which i 
in 1850, and 38,863,884 in 1860, were grown chiefly i: 
the North, and a species of sorghum, introduced into 
the West about 1850, and thought likely to make that | 
section independent of the South for its sweetening. 
Still the Southern supply was not enough for the coun- 
try, as more was imported in 1850 than was raised at 
home ; and the exports, 7,496 hogsheads, were mostly of i 
refined sugar. 

Tobacco was grown in all the States in 1840, but flour- j 
ished best iu Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, In 1860 tlie South I 
produced ueorly seven-eighths of the whole crop in the j 
country. 
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Bice belonged peculiarly to South Carolina and Geor- 
gia; but iu 1840 it was found in the whole South, except 
Delaware and Maryland, and in small quantities in lilt- 
noia. Indiana, California, aitd Kew York grew small 
Iota of it in I860.' 

Between 1850 and 1860 the crop of rice declined con- 
siderably i that of sugar had not as great au increase as 
in the preceding ten years ; and though the crop of to- 
bacco in the South was more than twice as large in 1660 
as in 1850, the proportionate increase was not as great 
there as in the rest of the country. Cotton alone of the 
four staples made a steady advance, and its value was 
almost one-fifth of the value of all the agricultural prod- 
uce of the South. Tucker estimated the value of agri- 
cultural products of the South in 1840 at $312,380,151 
in a total of C(>54,387,5!)7 for the whole country. The 
Talue of grains, etc., common to all sections, in 1850 was 
placed by Kettell at $298,715,573 in the South, and at 
8305,768,963 in the North ; of other agricultural products 
at $54,916,489 and $178,904,527 ; and of slaughtered 
animals at $54,398,015 and $o0.990.237 in the respect- 
ire sections. The total was $541,663,727 in the North, 
and $408,030,077 in the South. To the latter should be 
added $101,834,610 worth of cotton, and $16,599,310 
worth of cane-sugar, and the real total would be $526,- 
464,003.» 

Previous to 1793 the cotton raised in the South had 

1 See Appendix B, Table 1. 

'Tticker'i "Progress of the United SCates." Jfl5; EellcU's 
'- Southern Wealth and N'orthem ProGls," 45. The Vfetl was al 
the time a greater producer of grain than the East, but was not 
equal to it to the value of other products cooneetei) with agricul- 
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been used iu the home miuiu fact lire of clothing, very lit- . 
tie of it going abroad. From the time when its culture 
was beguu, more thao oue hundred and twenty-five years 
elapsed before the first exportation of seven bags was 
made from Charleston. The exports amounted to 189,- 
000 pounds in 1791. Two years after the invention of 
the gin, which made the preparation of cotton for the 
market an easy matter, the exports were 6,276,000 
pouuds; and from that time until 1860 the produc- 
tion steadily increased. In the year before the war 
the South supplied 1,089,000 bales to American spin- 
ners, an increase of 627,000 bales in ten years; and 
sent 4,649,000 bales to Europe. 

Crops varied at djiferent times, and the prices ranged 
from 6.2 cents a pound in 1843 to 16.8 cents in 1835.* 
Tariffs were made and replaced by others; tlie crops 
of India and of other countries had their effect at times; 
and industrial movements in England and in the United 
States were felt by the growers. Droughts wrought 
their damage, and by one freshet in the Mississippi 
516,000,000 were lost. But the area devoted to cot- 
ton did not diminish. Between 1850 and 1855 the 
crop of Texas increased from 58,072 bales to 105,111, 
and the culture was spreading into New Mexico. The 
toUl crop of 1835 was 968,397 bales, and of 1855 was 
2,521,061 bales. 

I The position was taken by some growers that "* long 
as millions of human Iwings were to be cheaply clothed 
the production of cotton must be extended. A commis- 
sioner of patents, convinced of the increasing necessity 
' Tbe highest price for eatton obtuined beLween 1822 and 
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for cotton, broached a scheme for its use in the manu- 
facture of mattresses. This he estimated would require 
525,000 extra bales a year. One statistician argued that 
the tariff lowered the price of cotton, and he quoted fig- 
ures to support his argujnent. He said that the average 
price of cotton had been 14 fents for five years before 
1828, and 9.9 cents for five years afterwai-d ; 14.3 cents 
for five years after 1833 ; for five years before 1842 
it had been 11.6 cents, and 7.2 cents for five years after- 
ward; and 'J.,'i cents for five years after 1847.' 

These figures seem to indicate that high tariffs meant 
low prices for cotton, and vice versa ; but a study of the 
quotations will i-eveaj the fact that while under the tar- 
iff of 1833 the price of cotton rose from 11.1 cents Ui 
1G.8 cents in 1836, it brought but 8.6 cents in 1840, 
and varied from 10.34 cents in 1847> the year after the 
passage of the Walker tariff law, to 6.4 cents in 1849, 
and 11.3 cents in 1850. At^the same'time it should be 
remembered that from 181G until 184G the duty on cot- 
ton was 3 cents a pound, although in 1816 the South was 
supplying England with 166,310 bales of that country's 
total cotton imports, — more than any other country, 
and nearly twice as much as the East Indies, — and that 
the crops of 1847 and 1850 were small, and that of 1849 . 
was large. Even the tendency to increase the acreage 
for a year or two after a season of good prices did not 
always result in lower prices ; for with a larger crop than , 
that of 1852 the price in 1853 was more than a cent 
higher, and the shorter crop of 1854 reduced the price 
nearly a cent. 

The fact is, that while the price of cotton was affected 
> hi' ll'.irr» firr/m, 1. 23fi; iiv. TO!. 
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by many circumstances both at boiue ami abroad, its cul- 
tivation was continued wherever it could be raised with 
I any prospect of gain. Tobacco culture prompted Eng- 
land to fasten' the slave-system ui>on the South. Cottou 
prolonged it. Sugar, introduced into Louisiana from 
San Domingo in 1725-1726, according to one authority, 
was extended to other States ; but it had its strongest 
hold upon the place of its original transplanting, where 
the number of estates more than doubled between 1827 
and 1844, and the annual crop was trebled- Tobacco 
hastened the change in Kentucky from the pioneer to 
the pastoral state ; and its exhaustive drains upon the 
soil in the more northern States of the South waa one of 
the causes of reducing one element in thoir population, 
and of checking the growth of the whole. 

The status of the population in the semi-tropical 
States was likewise affected, though cotton, rather than 
tobacco, waa the immediate agent. The temptation of 
richer and cheaper lands in the Southwest was hard 
to resist. Soil that would yield 1,800 pounds of cot- 
ton to each hand was preferable to that yielding only 
1,200 pounds. Fertile lands of Texas were still to be 
brought under cultivation in 1850, and in all the other 
cotton States there were many acres which might have 
been profitably worked ; but in the middle South the 
cotton-growers were beginning to feel tliat under exist- 
ing conditions there were limitations to the crop that the 
whole South might produce. 

At that time in the South there were 74,031 planta- 
tions producing at least five bales of cotton each ; 15,746 
tobacco plantations making at least 3,000 pounds each ; 
651 rice plantations producing 20,000 pounds each} 
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2,681 sugar planters, aud 8^27 hemp planters. Up* 
these crops the bulk of the slaves was employed, 
the lower tier of Stales th« best lands luu! been spprc 
ptiated for cotton. lu the older tobacco States, excepl 
Kentucky, the staple had declined in q«antity ; liut ib«M 
cultivation of other crops had become more. eztensivej1~ 
and the value of lands in Yii^nia had increased $23^1 
000,000 in thirteen years. In the country generallyrr 
farms regularly dim.inished in size, and the proportioiiB 
of improved lands to unimproved, vith the cash valuafl 
of them, was greater from South to North. With s 
exceptions this was tnie of the South. 

Yet the total value of farms in the South was 9I.119|f>f 
380,109, and in the North, S:;.152,195,ai7. In ISfiO thai 
values were *2, 573,457, ;t02 and «4,i»7 7,41 5,205, aadM 
the average values per acre were $10.54 and 924,GlJ 
respectively. In the decade the value of SouthemV 
farms increased f 1,454,077,293, and of Northern one^ J 
«1,926,219,888. 

The low rate of values in the South was partly doB'] 
to the number of acres of unimproved laud included la I 
plantations and farms. Sixty-one per cent of landf 
owned in the South was tmimproved in ISoU, and ten I 
years later the area of such land had been reduced only I 
in Delaware, Klaryland, South Carolina, Arkansas, a 
Tennessee, while the most marked increase had o 
in Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, and Hiss 
The greatest advance in the value of farms had in t 
meantime been made in Arkansas, lliasissippi, Texai^l 
and Missonrl 

■ See Appendix B, Table :!. Tlir toUl nitmbcr of turns t 
the poonirT mt (hat time w»a 1,445.1^. of wbk-U 507,030 la; b 
the fiouUi. 
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The effects of the plautatiou system, made possible 

I by tbe preseiice of slavery, were not only the gradual 
wearing, out of the soil of the large holdiugs, hut the 
ittolination of the man who had comparatively few 
acres to confine his energies to the raising of staple 
crops. Many planters who owned no slaves devoted 
themselves to cotton and tobacco, for which slave-labor 
was most valuable, instead of to other crops of which 
there was a, local deficiency, and which would have 
brought prompt returns. 

Except in the most primitive society, agriculture is 
as much dependent upon trade and manufactures as are 
they upon it; but parts of the South presented the spec- 
tacle of planters drawing upon other sections for their 
agricultural supplies. An estimate of 1845 was that in 
twenty years planters had sjjent $9(10,(100,000 in neigh- 
boring States for mules, horses, implements, and cloth- 
ing, an exjienditure made necessary because they had 
employed all their labor and land in staple crops. They 
may have considered it cheaper to buy than to produce, 
and in some instances soil and climate may not have 
been suitable for forage or household crops ; but the 
main explanation was tbe importance attached to cotton. 
Tbe relative value of a staple to other products was 
illustrated on the plantation of Governor McDulEe of 
South Carolina, rrom 300 acres in 1821 it was en- 
larged to one of 5,000 in 1848. Of these, 750 acres were 
in cotton, 3-5 in corn, 100 in wheat, 300 in oats, and 10 
in pease, potatoes, etc. One hundred and seventy-five 
negroes were owned, and of them one hundred and two 
■were field- workers. ISut as this number included chil- 
I dren just out of the nursery and women, the effective 
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fon-e was reckoned at seventr. As the land was i 
a high state of cultivation, this plaalatiun may be i«^ 
gaided as a model one. Bat in the new States the 
citizens nere inspired with the ambittun fur large opera- 
tions beyond their legitimate capabilities, which led to a 
belief that successful agriculture depended more upon 
the number of acres cultivated than upon scientijic and 
skilful culture, and to the practice of investing surplus 
capital in land and negroes, "making more cotton to 
buy more negroes to raise more cotton to buy more 
negroes," as a Southern journal descrilied the circle of 
investment.' A point was finally reached where the 
supply of labor was not sufficient to cultivate properly 
the land already owned, and the land lay idle, while the 
working force was concentrated upon cotton, other pur- 
soita being neglected. 

While one planter said in 1S4S that the great major- 
ity of his class supported their families "from what 
may be called the offal of the farm, tliat is, from vihUt 
is raised on it, and ia scarcely missed or calculated U 
products," little hay was raised in 1845 outside of ^ 
ginia and Kentncky, and Louisiana was dependent npi 
the West for bacon, pork, butcher-meat, breadst 
grain and food for cattle and horses; aud from i 
than one soarc« came explanationa of the ineabos t 
the planters. One writer pictured a planter, jnst I 
turned from a political meeting, as feeling that he * 
an injured man, and the victim of a conspiracy betwM 
the merchant and the manufacturer. But bi 
" Let the planter set to wwk t^maelf and turn off J 
overseer ; let him taaHe his bread, his mest, raise a t 
> tM Rnr"* Brriac, xsriiL 350 ; UL 418. 
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colts, and hay to feed them on ; let bim inurease the 
quantity of com and forage until he can spare a little ; 
let him tolce the interest in his business that the mer- 
chant or manufacturer must who expects success ; let 
him teach his sons that idleness is the ' roail to ruin ; ' 
let him teach his daughters that tliey are not dolls or 
milliner girls, but that they are the future makers or 
marrers of this beautiful Republic." He (bought that 
there was too much sloth in the South and Southwest, 
and recommended more energy, and a mixed course of 
husbandry. 

Another, a Mississippi an, wrote in 1862, "Let the 
cotton planters for three years dare to make their own 
I, pork, beef, mutton, wool, and they will see cotton 
at a certain price of twelve cents, and see good com- 
es, full barns, fine pastures, thrift, and all else 
indicative of prosperity. In lieu of which, what did 
you see in your last summer's tour ? Did you see any 
little twelve by six log cribs covered with four-feet 
board? Any fodder-stacks, with the Mississippi mud? 
A pasture for calvoa without graas or water? Sheep 
with one-half of each without wool? Fences as if the 
rails had fallen from above, and happened to light upon 
each other? Men riding with rope bridle-reins? It 
boots, not what I am, whether the one thing or the 
other. Are these things tnie or false ? Has the age 
of false prophets and bad counsellors passed ? " 

And a man devoted to Southern interests answered 
that the statements contained more truth than poetry. 

Governor Hammond wrote in the same strain of the 
■■ neglect of their own interests by planters, and said, " Of 
I all the causes which have combined to impair the agri- 
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culture of South Carolina, the most injurious, pi^rhapaJ 
is the habitual waut of personal attention to details I 
the planters themselves."' 

To be sure, in some sections there waa eshaustion c 
the soil by over-cropping ; the long, hot sunim 
the heavy washings of winter tended to deterioration i] 
spite of hillside ditches and other expedients; and then 
whole South should not be judged by the experience of 
Mississippi or of South Carolina. Because in one of the 
counties of tidewater Virginia the majority of ploughs 
used were "little one-horse " affairs, it must not be sup-1 
posed that primitive agriculture was everywhere tin 
rule, or that discontent was general. In fact, it waa^ 
asserted that in that very county, where wlicat i 
clover lands were worth from ten to thirty dollars t 
acre, and ■' old fields " from one to five dollars, neithei 
the doctor, the lawyer, the constable, nor the sheri 
was able to live entirely by his profession. 

The jei-emiads now and then uttered were evideucecj 
of the feeling that everything was not as it should I 
and of a desire to remedy patent evils ; but they shouW 
not lead to the conclusion that the weaknesses of oneJ 
State were shared by its neighbors, or that the staples! 
were the sole products of Southern agriculture. A conb-l 
parison of crops common to both sections of the countr 
will remove such an impression.* 

Of the three articles for human consumption, wheab! 
corn, and Irish potatoes, the South led only in the p 
duction of one, com ; and the extensive use of that for] 
stock probably accounts for the large quantities raiet 

> Dt Buir' Recleir. i. +15; v, 370; vill. 516; xU. 2 

» See Appendix B, Tuble 8. 
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It moreover entered to a great degree iuto the diet of 
slaves. The greater proportionate increase from decade 
to decade of the crop Id the free States came from the 
Western prairies. 

Between 1840 and 1850 the South'a wheafc^upply 
diniiuished, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky having short crops ; and the increase in the next 
ten years was half as large as that of the North. The 
Southern production of corn did not keep pace with that 
in the rest of the country; and in the growing of Irish 
potatoes it was far behind, its crop of 1840 being about 
12 per cent of the whole, and of 1860 about 10 per 
cent. In 1840 Virginia ranked fourth in the country aa 
a grower of oats, though New Vork, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio produced the bulk of the crop. But less attention 
was afterward given to them in the South j and the 
crop was reduced from 40,889,107 bushels in 1850 to 
33,254,063 bushels in 1860, Delaware, Maryland. Vir- 
ginia, and Texas being the only States showing an in- 
crease, and the crops of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Missouri decreasing by more than 8,000,000 bushels. 

The use of other food for stock had not a little to do 
with the small crops of oats, though that does not ex- 
plain the great deficiency shown by the eighth census. 
The production of hay in the South never exceeded ten 
per cent of the whole ; and with the advantage of short 
winters and, therefore, with less necessity for the con- 
snmption of hay, the planter frequently was without his 
home-supply. 

Tha total number of live stock in 1840 was 31,055,189 
in the South, and 30,864,814 in the North. The dif- 




ference was even greater in 1850, to the credit of the 
South ; but the values were $253,615,330 in the South, 
and 8290,565,186 in the North, and in 1^60 they 
were $524,446,383 and 5583,043,833 resi)ective]y. The 
larger number in the South, and their smaller actual 
value, though it was greater Ihau the North's in pio* 
portion to area and population, was due to the prepoo- 
derance ot swine in the South, Tennessee lead'ng th»| 
country in 1840, and to the greater occupation in dairy- 
ing at the North. In the South, too, the mule vu 
preferred to the horse on the farm, because of its hardi- 
ness, endurance, patience, and the cheapness of its food, 
It cost more than the horse, but it could do more work 
upon less Dcurishment. There was as much difference 
between the mule and the horse in the South as between 
the slave and the flee laborer. 

The value of slaughtered animals, an indirect product 
of agriculture, was larger proportionately in the South 
than in the IJorth, It increased between 1850 and 
1860 by nearly $3,000,000 more than that of the North^j 
and it amounted to $106,-117,515, within a few tlioa>' 
sand dollars of half the total in the country. 

Another indirect product of tlie farm was wool. 
its production Virginia ranked fifth in the United States 
in 1840; and there was not a Southern State that did 
not contribute to the total of 35,802,114 pounds in 
1840, 55,516,957 in 1850, and 60,510,343 in 1860. The 
South'8 share was 8,273,717 pounds in 1840; in 1850, 
12,797,854 pounds ; and in 18G0, 14,685,416 pounds. In 
the last year, though, the clip was reduced 550,600 
pounds in sis seaboard States; and the increase was 
1,072,231 pounds in the rest of Uie South, escluding 
Texas, where it was 1,365,831 pounds. 
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In the older States, from time to time efforts were 
made to counteract the eEEeeta upon general agriculture 
of a desire to make crops upon which slave-labor could 
be most advantageously employed. Agricultural so- 
cieties were formed in some ; and under their auspices 
fairs were held in Maryland, Vii^inia, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Georgia, and Missouri, while 
the Suuth Carolina Institute was the promoter of simi- 
lar exhibitions.' These displays, though, bad less prac- 
tical effect than those of the North, where in one year, 
for example, one hundred and ninety-five premiums for 
the best plouglis were offered in Massachusetts, New 
York, Vermont, Connecticut, and New Hampshire. 

Many persons urged the policy of varying crops, and 
of introducing new products, such as olives, dates, 
grapes, cork-oaks, camphor-trees, and New Zealand flax. 
It was argued that the demand for rice was diminishing ; 
and Francis Bonynge, who had lived for fourteen years 
in India and Western China, advocated as a substitute 
the cultivation of tea and indigo. Experiments in tea 
culture had already been made; and he estimated that 
the United States spent annually 55,000,000 for tea 
costing twenty cents a pound, while it could be raised at 
home for four cents. Most of the suggestions involved 

' In 1865 all the Southern States were represented by »lce- 
preaidentB in the Unltud Statei Agricultural Society. Tliey were 
C. H. Holcombe, Delaware ; H. G. S, Key, Maryland; G. W. P. 
Cuatis, Virginia; Henry S. Bui^wyn, North Carolina; Jamea 
Hopldnson, South Carolina ; D. A. Reene, Georgia; Jackson 
Horton, Florida; A. P. Hatoh, Alabama ; A. G. Brown, Hlaais- 
aippf; J. D. B. De Bow, Louisiana; T. G. Rusk, Texas; B. 
GraU. Kenlupky; M. 1'. Gentry, Tennessep; Thomns Alkn, 
Missouri ; and T. B. Flounioy, Arkansas. 
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the employment of slave-labor ; but owners preferred ii^M 
uae it to the greatest immediate odTaatage. Otbeifl 
were not in favor of novelties. The advancing price o 
■laves in the plantation regions was hard to be resiste 
in States where the tired soil would uot return a remi^9 
uerative crop; and non-slaveholders who might have I 
desired to make other crops than the staples, or than tliej 
Btuff required for their own use, were circumscribed by I 
tlie existence of slavery. 

Plantations absorbed the richest lands in the State;] 
' and the failure of slavery to meet the demands for labotJ 
upr>n tlie large plantations was without doubt one of thai 
' main reasons for the greater proportion in the South,« 
of unimiirovetl land.' In all the South the proportion fAM 
'unimproved land to all the land owned remained about! 
the SfiniB between ISfiO aud 1860. In the rest of tha.f 
country it was reduced about 8 per cent. 

New York, one of the best examples of the oMseifl 
States of the North, reduced its proportion from 35 to I 
31 per cent, Virginia, of corresponding position in the I 
South, increased it from 60 to 63 per cent. It should ■] 
be noted, too, that in 1860 the farm-lands of Kew York J 
were worth three times as much per acre as those of I 
Virginia, and that the total population of the foriner ] 
had advanced in seventy years from less than one-half I 
to more than twice that of the latter. 

Illinois and Mississippi were admitted to the TJnioa I 

' The ncfid for mors labor wa» tlie avowed purpose of th* J 
orgsnliatlon In IftfiH of tlie Afrit^an Labor Supply A«aocUtion, fT 
a plan to Introiliicc Into the South the apprentice orcooUe ajstenif J 
nnO rcgardeil by some as a aclieme to circumvent the lawsagkln 
tlir African iikvc-trade. 
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within oiie year. In tlic ten years before 1860, Illinois's 
proportion of unimproved latid was liiminialied 21 per 
cent, and MisaiBsippi's was increased 2 per cent. Dur- 
ing the decade tlie crop of cotton in Mississippi increased 
from 484,292 bales to 1,195,699, valued at 551,654,196, 
more than one-fifth of all the cotton grown iji the coun- 
try ; and the crop of wheat in Illinois from 9,414,575 
to 23,837,023 bushels, valued at $23,360,282. 

But Illinoia's corn-crop, one-seventh of the whole, 
was $30,000,000 more valuable than Mississippi's cotton- 
crop ; and its excess of rye, oats, wool, Irish potatoes, 
barley, buckwheat, orchard products, garden trucJt, but- 
ter, cheese, hay, hops, flax, wine, silk cocoons, beeswax, 
honey, sorghum, maple-molasses, and slaughtered ani- 
mals, was far greater than Mississippi's excess of rice, 
tobacco, pease, bcaus, sweet potatoes, hemp, sugar, and 
cane-molasses. The value of home-made goods in Illi- 
nois was $933,815, and in Mississippi, $1,318,426; but 
the a^regate valne of the products of industry in the 
former State was $56,750,000, and in the latter $6,590,- 
687, notwithstanding Mississippi's large excess of manu- 
factured cotton goals, leather, and machinery. In forty 
years Illinois's population was multiplied thirty times, 
and Mississippi's ten times; and 55 per cent of the lat- 
ter were slaves. 

In 1860 the age of improved farming machinery had 
only begun, and steam had not supplanted human labor 
to any great extent in the fields and barnyard. Under 
conditions making it necessary for men to toil, the far- 
mers oE the North had an advantage over planters of 
the South in being willing to add their own work to that 
of the hired hands. This reduced the expenses of* the 
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farm, and gave better results, as a farmer ia more inteBvj 
ested in his property than any one else. Small farn 
made necessary more careful raetbods of administration] 
and more thorough tillage, the care of all the land, a 
the widening of experience with various crops. Thtfj 
desire of Southern plaot-ers to direct all the energies o 
their land and labor to staples one year after anothepj 
weakened the best land, set the pace for those who li 
no slaves and for those who were compelled to cultivata 
the poorer lands, and added to the reasons for a divei 
sification of crops ia other parts of the country. 

Even where products other than cotton, 
sugar, and rice wore cultivated, the pleas of thoughtf 
Southerners for different methods of farming were s 
dom effective. There was a disposition in some of thej 
older States to enter upon new operations ; for men h 
begun to lose their absolute faith in tobacco and rice 
the crop of the latter in 1S60 being 28,273,324 poui 
leas than that of 1850, Truck- farmers near Norfolk, 
Virginia, were developing that system which has t 
sumed such large proportions on the Southern seaboard j, 
and in June and July, 1858, they sent to Eichmoud, BaL-J 
timore, Philadelphia, and New York 96,0!)6 package%-l 
representing $336,751.50, a clear gain of from $73 toJ 
$175 an acre. But in some of the leading crops nofefl 
staple there was an inclination to curtailment. 

The Southern crop of sweet potatoes, a plant almost 
peculiar to the South, increased from 1S50 to 1860 I 
2,126,786 bushels, an advance of less than 6 per cent- 
But it was reduced largely in Maryland, South Garolini 
Gteorgia, Jlississippi, Tennessee, and Missouri ; while i: 
the free States it was doubled, the increase being morft^ 
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than half the South's increase. The crops of pease and 
beans, used in various ways in different sections, main- 
tained their great excess in the South ; while the North 
excelled in rye, barley, hay, buckwheat, butter, cheese, 
and orchard products ; and the West usurped the posi- 
tion of Tennessee, Virginia, and Kentucky as corn-grow- 
ers. That crop was smaller in 1860 than in 1850 in 
South Carolina and Tennessee, and elsewhere it had not 
kept pace with the growth of population. In Delaware, 
Maryland. Virginia, and Texas only had the cultivation 
of oats advanced, though not euthciently to prevent a 
total decrease in the South. of 7,625,044 bushels; and 
while the hemp-crop of Kentucky more than doubled, 
that of Missouri was reduced. 

Tobacco culture was increased in every Southern 
State except Florida; and the increase of the Northern 
crop was nearly three times as great proportionately, 
rising from one- fourteenth of the whole in 1850 to one- 
seventh in 1860. 

Cotton alone of all the Southern crops showed an 
increase everywhere. The smallest percentage of in- 
crease, 14, was in South Carolina, and the largest, 697, 
was in Texas. Virginia, Louisiana, and Kentucky had 
large gains, and small crops for domestic use were 
grown in Maryland and Delaware. The production was 
by no means the largest of which Southern soil was 
capable, but it was about all that could lie made by 
the labor available for it. Its great advance, compared 
with the condition of other crops, — conceding, too, that 
protiably complete returns were not made in 1860 in the 
South, — indicates that its immediate importance over- 
ehadowed in the minds of planters the direct and iodi- 
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rect benefits that might have accrued to the South had 
every State and every planter turned all opportunities 
to account. 

The South was in several crops proportionately ahead 
of the North in 1860 ; but it was yielding many points 
to the West. The plantation and the farm were in rival- 
ry ; and the farm had begun to take the lead, including 
in the output of the South the crops especially its own. 
Warnings of fifteen years had been to all intents disre- 
garded. The king had become a tyrant. 
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" The fashion of the South has been to consider the 
production uf cotton and sugar and rice the only rational 
pursuits of gentlemen, except the professions, and, like 
the haughty Greek and Roman, to class the trading and 
manufacturing spirit as essentially servile." ' 

These words of a Southerner in 18D2, when the South 
had one-fifth of the manufacturing establishmeiits in the 
country, — 27,076 in a total of 122,608, — are applicable 
to a part of the South in explanation of its industrial 
and commercial position at the time. A more correct 
statement is, that manufactures and commerce had been 
retarded in the South because one class, limited in num- 
bers, and representing about one-fourth of the white 
population, had for vai'ious reasons preferred a planta- 
tion civilization to any other. And as the plantation 
dwarfed other forms of agriculture, so it prevented the 
growth of a sentiment favorable to manufactures. 

Events between 1790 and 1816 determined the diver- 
gence of the South from the rest of the country. Re- 
strictions upon capital, due to the cessation of the lawful 
slave-trade, the Embargo, and the War of 1812-1814, 
did not paralyze capital in New England and the Middle 
States, but led to its diversion to manufactures. The 
Yankee was never unwilling to turn his energies into 
1 De Sou's ifniew, xit. 556. 
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a new field when the old one waa closed to him ; and 
the rapid extension of cotton-growing in the South, 
representing the diversion of capital in that section, 
was a powerful adjunct to Northern industrial enter- i 
prise. 

Colonially, the South had been taught under the 
grasping policy of royalty to look abroad for its manu- 
factures and luxuries. Planting became so customary 
and profitable under such a poliey, that the habit of 
dependence was continued when tlie North presently 
replaced the mother country as artificer and factor. 

As late as 1830, though the expansion of slavery had 
been limited by legislation in the Missouri Compromise, 
few men could have doubted that the reliance of the 
South upon the North fur manufactured articles was 
much leas tlian the dependence of the North and of 
England upon the South as a supplier of raw mate- 
rial, the basis of manufactures. Texas was still to be 
annexed ; and beyond Texas were Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, offering indefinite opportunities for the 
plantation, Texas and a part of Mexico were gained, 
but notliing except filibustering fulfilled the dream of 
Central America. Yet with the line around slavery 
being drawn more closely, and the boundaries of the 
plantation system Ijeing curtailed, the cotton South 
lagged in the industrial race, and the border States 
were hampered by the institution that they folt to 
bo a burden, but which they could see no safe way to 
abolisli. Compassed as it was by political compromises, 
slavery must ultimately have toppled tlirough iu own 
overweight; but in 18W) it was bo valuable for the 
plantation that it waa not only not readily diverted 
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into the factory, but was an ol>stacle in the way of 
the employment of capital and of other labor in that 
direction. 

To this practical impediment was added a sentimen- 
tal one ; and in 1849 Eichard F, Reynolds, in a report 
to the South Carolina legislature, alluded to the disre- 
gard for industrial life which may have been expressed 
years before in the prohibition of steam-engines in. 
Charleston. " The merchant, the manufacturer, or the 
mechanic," he said, " comes to the Capitol ; he looks into 
your Rules of Order, and finds that you have provided 
for the planter, the physician, and the lawyer, but that 
he ia nowhere recognized there. A name and a place is 
denied him ; and he feels that although his brethren 
of the legislatiire who are sent up here to legislate 
for the good of all are entirely disposed to riiete out 
justice to him, yet he fiuds j'ou unadvised of his re- 
quirements, and actually prejudiced unwisely and un- 
justly against him in consequence of being unaware 
of jhis true position in the productive community." ■ 
Reynolds's observations may have applied to South 
Carolina, and to those States to which the cotton cul- 

Iture had been extended ; but the speech of James L, 
Orr a few years later, at the opening of the South 
: 



1 J. H. Tnyior of Charleston, alluding in 1850 to early at- 
t«nipta In South Ciin>Una to eslnbllsh cotton factories, wrote, 
" There was a gradual abanJonment of moat of these early efforts 
o manufacture cotton and woolen fabrics, even upon plantations 
and by hand, except In Tor; limited quantities, the planter believ- 
ing hia interests better promoted by turning hia whole strength 
upon the plantation, and purchasing everything needed in the 
way of supplies." [De Bom'i Bevieto, Till. 24.] 

' De Bote's Bctleu^, vii. 03. ( 
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Carolina Institute for the Promotion of Agriculture, 
the Mechanic Arts, and Manufactures, showed that 
some Carolinians were anxious to make the change 
from the custom of following one occupation almost 
exclusively, and that other sections of the South had 
done so. Orr estimated that one-third of the white 
population of Maryland were engaged in industries, 
while one-fifth of those in South Carolina were arti- 
sans and mechanics. His speech was frank, and in 
it he pointed to the ships built in Baltimore of lum- 
ber grown in South Carolina as an example of the 
neglect of oi)portunity by the latter State, 

Shipbuilding had declined in jiarts of tlie South con- 
temporaneously with the depression of its commerce; 
and, notwithstanding such a measure as that of the 
Louisiana legislature offering in 1852 a hojius of five 
dollars a ton for every vessel of more than 1,(100 tona 
built in the State, the industry could not overcome 
the advantage of bounties and of the development of 
commerce early seized by the N.orth. In 1840 the 
value of vessels built in the countrj- was $7,061,094, of 
which $684,032 belonged to the South. That section 
built 138 of a total of 1,022 in 1845; 267 of 1,701 in 
lS53j 351 of 1>.024 in 1855; and 236 of 1,071 in 1860. 
T!ie tonnage of vessels, numbering 236, built in the 
South in 1860 was 39,478, and of 835 built in the 
Korth, 173,414, showing that the Southern vessels 
were designed for use along the coast or on the rivers 
rather than for ocean commerce. The distribution o£ 
shipyards, too, was more general north of the Virginia 
capes than elsewhere. 

Shipbuilding illustrates in a small way the history of 
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general mauufacturea in the South. The trade did not 
develop because tlie pursuits making it profitable were 
neglected by capital that found an easy aiid more famil- 
iar outlet in agriculture. The indisposition to change 
the form of investment waa, after all, the great drawback 
upon Southern induatriea ; and its effects were more 
far-reaching than those of injudicious selection of sites 
for establishments, the incapacity of emj)Ioyee8, and the 
rather imaginary fear that the preseoce of maiiufacturea 
in the community would undermine free-trade princi- 
ples. Want of capital lessened the capacity of the man- 
ufacturer to enlarge his operations or to improve his 
plant after shipments of coarse goods had begun to put 
Northern men on their mettle. Cotton-spinners, for in- 
stance, without the necessary funds to hold their goods 
under a certain limit, were compelled to sell when their 
drafts upon New York cobsignees cjiine due, whatever 
may have been the state of the market ; and it was not 
unusual for goods to bring a lower price in New York 
than at the factory. 

Complaint was also made of a failure of the South to 
support heartily and to develop its own industries. The 
blocks of Quincy granite at Cohunhia were considered 
by a South Carolinian to be "enduring monuments of 
our shame." At Richmond, in 1S56, it was stated that 
with machine-shops at hand able to do all the work, and 
demonstrating their capacity by securiug a contract to 
build the engines for two government steamers. South- 
em railroad companies continued to patronize Nortliem 
firms. In this case it was said that the companies were 
guided by their engineers and other agents who cama 
from the North, and who, like teachers from the same 
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section, were inclined to use Northern material. But , 
the real cause, no doubt, was the enterprise of Northern i 
lirms in pushing their wares, the business relations that i 
caused the flow of capital to the North, and the greater 
attention given there to the more finished products. 

Suggestions for oven-oniing these obstacles were some- 
times impracticable. Hamilton Smith, a native of Kew 
England, but a resident of Kentucky, proposed in 1849 
an amendment to the Constitution placing an export 
duty upon raw cotton, so as to insure the manufacture 
of all of it at home. He would have fixed 1865 as the 
year when the change should take effect, and he be- 
lieved that it would result in the closing of European 
mills, and the migration of capital and labor, thus freed, 
to the South. He was seconded by S, R. Cockrill of 
Kashville, who combined sentiment and common-sense 
in his i>lea. He wrote that dependence was " not the 
true position of the chivalrous South," and Uiat an ex- 
port duty of five dollars per bale on cotton would pro- 
duce what the South needed " to maintain its pride and 
independence." He estimated that the expense of from 
eight to nine dollars per bale for shipment of cotton to 
England was charged to the grower ; he noted the dif- 
ference between the average price of the cotton-crop, 
855,000,000, and its value, $180,000,000, when spun and 
woven, and expatiated upon the gain that would fall to 
the South if in 350 new mills, costing $52,000,000, were 
worked up the 1,700,000 bales available after disposing 
of 600,000 to the North. 

To impose an export duty would have been to turn 
back the hands of time, and would have involved the 
policy of interference by legislation with natural laws 
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of trade, that usually results disastrously, however great 
the temporary benefit may be. But the proposition was 
a recognition of the importance of overcoming the iner- 
tia of local capital so as to supplement the advantage of 
proximity to raw material possessed by the South, 

Cheapness of cotton, abundance of water-power, the 
resources of the coal-fields, when steam began to sup- 
plant the dam, the other mineral resources, and the 
wealth of forests of pine, live oak, cypress, and other 
woods in which the South abounded, did not even attract 
from other parts sufBeient capital to develop the section 
to anything like its full extent. No artificial expedi- 
ents were necessary there. But capital did not come. 
There were exceptions to this general condition. Some 
Northern men did find it to their interests to embark 
upon lines of industry upon Southern soil ; but capital- 
ists were doubtless influenced by many considerations in 
remaining at home. There was a belief that tlie South- 
em climate was not as healthful aa they could desire. 
They had more numerous and more convenient means of 
handling finished goods. They could not have escaped 
the feeling that manufactures would flourish best in a 
region that had longest had the manufacturing impulse, 
juat as their Southern brethren pinned their faith to the 
plantation, and to the products of the soil, leaving to 
another generation and to other men the development of 
underground riches. 

Bituminous coal was abundant in Maryland, Virginia, 
Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas; and Vir- 
ginia had the start in owning the first collieries operated • 
in the United States. Yet at a mining and manufactur- 
ing convention at Richmond in the early fifties, regret 
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was expressed at the small output of coal by Virginia 1 
with 21,000 aquare miles of betU compared witli that 1 
of Great Britain witli but half the area. The South, 
however, mined for other sections. It increased its out- ] 
put from 11,711,039 busliels in 1840 to 34,103,727 in 
1860; and the North's rose from 15,892,162 to 110,273,- 
200 bushels. 

When natural inducements to establish factories ia I 
the South were presented, Northerners must have appre- 1 
ciated the value of their own closer relation to the mar- ' 
ket for their diversified products, a factor not always 
remembered in considering the lack of local patroni^ 
for Southern factories. 

, Life was simpler in the rural South than in the urban 
North. The wants of a gi'eat majority of its inhabitants 
were comptwatively few. What they could not buy in 
the early days they made; and as for many there was 
little change in their mode of life during the first fifty 
years of the century, the value of homemade goods was 
greater among them than in the North, in spite of similar 
conditions in the ever-widening West. In the South- I 
the value of family goods rose from $16,065,789 in 1840 
to 518,633,129 in 1850, every State increasing its prod- 
uct except South Carolina and Kentucky; but by 1860 
the value had fallen iu every State except Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkansas, 
and still the total was $18,526,674, more than three 
times that in the North, where it had steadily dimin- 
ished from $12,957,591 in 1840 to $6,831,548, the value 
in 1850 having been $8,860,515. 

Ajiother factor to be considered by manufacturers 

■ was the siipply of labor. This, it was contended, was 
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cheap in the South. Labor in all grades waa gener- 
ally theaper there than in the North, including the 
interest on the investment in slaves except in special 
cases. From a report of the commissioner of patents 
in 1848, it was estimated that the wage, with board, 
paid to. tield-laborers was from $10 to $15 a month 
for whites, and from $5 to $12 for slaves; and for 
female domestics from $4 to $6 for whites, and from 
?3 to $5 for slaves. In 1850 the average monthly 
wage in the South for a farmhand, with board, ranged 
from $7.21 in North Carolina, to $12.80 in Louisi- 
ana; and for a laborer, from 75 cents a day in Texas 
to 42 cents in North Carolina. In the North, excln- 
aive of the Territories and California, where condi- 
tions were exceptional, the highest wage for farm hands 
was $13.55 in Massachusetts, and the lowest $10,50 
I Indiana. For laborers the range waa from 84 cents 
in Massachusetts to 51 cents in Pennsylvania. In 
), when immigration had reduced the wages on the 
Pacific coast, and when the average in the country 
for farmhands was $18.80 a month, and for laborers 
91 a day, Maryland paid the lowest, $9.71, to the 
former, and North Carolina the lowest, 54 cents, to 
the latter. Louisiana paid the highest rate in the 
South, — $17 to the one, and 97 cents to the other. 
In 1861 the average combined wages of males and 
females in the cotton-mills of Massachusetts were $4C.50 
a month, and in South Carolina $22.24. The average 
tor each class ivas higher in the North than in the 
South. At the DeKalb factory in South Carolina 
blacks were employed for several years, except in the 
wea.Ting department. Thirty belonged to the company 
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-who said that the blacks could compare favorably vi^ 
the white operatives. In 1849 the factory employee 
72 white operatives, of whom 20 were female wcar^ 
era at wages ranging from $12 to $20 a mu 
hired blatks had received 18$ cents a day and 1 
The whites who aucceeded them, not including 1 
weavers, were given from 13 to 36 cents a day. 

All the 123 hands at the Saluda factory were black, 
and some of them were owned by the company. Th^| 
BUperintendent and the male and female overseers vferej 
whites, principally from the manufacturing districts of ' 
the North. The experience of this factory before its 
failure led to an estimate of $75 and $116 a year as 
the cost of a slave operative and a white one respea- _ 
tively; and the statement was made in 1850 that i 
afforded to the South " the best evidence that wha: 
the channels of agriculture are choked, the roanufac 
luring of her own productions will open new channel 
of profitable employment for our slaves."' 

At the Vaucluse factory in 1S49 there were 94 haiid8|J 
averaging 37,85 cents a day. Eleven of them wer( 
men, 50 or 60 were girls, and the balance were boysrfl 
The 300 whites at a mill in Augusta, Ga., averag 
$3.05 a week; and those at Prattsville, Ala., $8 : 
month. The 100 white hands at Columbus, Ga., aged4 
twelve years and upward, received from 12 to 75 cents ft.] 
day. and the overseers or assistants from SI to $1.25. 

In woollen-mills the average wage for men was highcwl 
in some parts of the South than in the I^orth in 1850, A 
though women received less ; but in 18G0 the aggregated 
average was higher in the North, 

' De Boa's Review, U. 432; \\. 319. 
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There was a. differeuoe, also, between the wages of 
men and women and those of whites and blacks iu other 
industries. In the salt-works at Pensacola, in 1845, the 
negroes received $15 and the whites S-5 a month. In 
the bagging-factory at Louisville 80 men received from 
93 to $9 a week, 20 women from $2 to S-1, and 70 boys 
and girls from $1 to $3. Mechanics were given S2.60, 
and laborers $1.50, a day at the Leeds foundry in New 
Orleans, employing 130 men. 

Between 1850 and 1860 the average wage per hand in 
all the industries advanced from 9197.64 to 9272.14 a 
a year in the South, and from C'^ei.SS to $280.37 in the 
North. Comparing the small wage increase and the 
large addition of 45 per cent in the number of hands in 
the North, with the large increase in wages and the 
small increase of 15 per cent in tlie number of hands 
in the South, and remembering that in parts of the 
South manufactures had assumed a higher grade, it is 
obvious that the first condition, at a time when prices 
generally advanced, was a result of an increasing supply 
of labor, and that the second was caused by a short sup- 
ply due to an unwillingness or an iaability to meet the 
demand. 

(For wage conditions in the South slavery was partly 
responsible, both directly and indirectly. Such was es- 
pecially the case among farmhands and laborers. One 
Southerner, who believed that whites were the more 
effective workers, estimated that the coat of 20 negro 
hands for a year would be 91,000 for hire, 9200 for 
clothes, and $400 for board ; and that IG white hands, 
capable of doing the same amount of work, would coat in 
the North 92,112 for wages, iind $800 for hoard, a gain 
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of $1,312 where slaves were employed. Another, who^l 
regartled slaves as better workers, placed the atmu! 
cost of 103 negroes owned by their employer at $19,838,4 
and of the same number of whites at 543,260. 

There was a diversity of practice among employers offl 
other labor than farmhands and house-servants. Soma J 
factories had all the white labor needed, thongh for a I 
time there was a hesitation about taking empioyment io j 
them ; some employed slaves, aiid others had whites a 
negroes engaged in different operations. More thai 
three-fourths of the laborers on the James River and| 
Kanawha Canal in 1S53 were slaves, and at the e 
time contrattors had from 300 to 400 slaves employed J 
upon other public works. Thirty-eight miles of the | 
Cheraw and Darlington Raili-oad were graded by the 1 
hands of planters living on the route, and one planter 'j 
paid for $30,000 worth of stock of the Wilmingtofl and I 
Manchester Railroad by the work of his slaves in ital 
construction. 

Opinioiis as to the wisdom of employing slaves in. J 
other than agricultural pursuits varied. One proposi 
tion was that whites could not stand the heat of fac 
tories, and were less manageable than blanks. AnotbeE] 
was, tliat when the slave became a mechanic he became J 
half free. One observer thought that the employment | 
of slaves upon railroads would relieve the planters of J 
"the annoyances accompanying the introduction amoi^.J 
the plantations of contractors with white labor from the*! 
North or from abroad." But other persons were underf 
a conviction that the whites were put at a disadvantage I 
when slaves were trained to the mechanic arts, 
occupations usually pursued by another race. 
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This last position, taken, perhaps, to check a growing 
antagonism between the slave-holding class and other 
whites, pointed to the indirect effect of slavery upon 
wages. Though the increasing value of slaves from 
the agricultural standpoint after 1850 may have pre- 
vented them from monopolizing industrial occupations, 
their presence in the community had maile agi'iculture 
of first importance. There were good white mechanics 
at the South, especially in the cities, and they received 
high wages. Inventive capaj^ity was not wanting, for 
of 16, l.*)? patents granted up to 1849 the South received 
2,906.' But agriculture tended to produce, as Gover- 
nor Hammond expressed it, " a lofty contempt for all 
mechanic arts," among some who might otherwise have 

'Of these, Maryland bod obtaJneil 1,155, the greatest num- 
ber in its section; and in the North, Massaehusetts had obtained 
2,S60, New York 0,861, Pennsylvania 3,187, Connectlcul 1,103, 
and Ohio 775. An Instance of the mechanical senne lit the 
South, even bad the sewing-machine and the reaper no history, 
waa given in De Bow's prophecy of tbe type-setting uinoljine. 
In I84U he wrote, " The man who may be printing our article 
congratulates himself. If he Is like others of his craft with whom 
we have roiiversed, no doubt, tliat types at least cannot be ad- 
justed in composition byraaehlnery.and su his art Is forever safe. 
But suppose that to be realised of whicli nimor hns more than 
once spoken, and a bona fide type-setter be introduced Into a 
printing-ollice, capable of doing as mnch work with one man 
*s a dozen could elTect without it. We should hall the Invention 
with gratulation, and so would the printers themsplves, could 
Ibey eee the whole case at once. The printing art would receive 
an Immediate extension wliich no man can conceive, and lu a very 
brief space this Iron-beaded and iron-Sngercd compositor would 
call for the services, with less labor to themselves, of many times 
the number which it first may llirow out of employ." [De Bi 
Bmiew, U. lOS.] 
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been good skilled mecJiaoics and operatives, and trit 
by rftason of tlipir siirron rulings, could have comfortaUjf 
worked for lea§ than the Northern ones. High m 
paiil to jiainters, bricklayers, masons, and carpentera i 
Bome cities, but varying as much between Riehmoi 

f and Kew Orleans as lietween Chicago and Riehmoni 
were not contradictory of the general cheapness < 
laltor, hut wore merely the result ot absence of compi 
tition with the plantation artisan in places where thai 
was u dfmaiid for skdied labor. They were not higl 
enough, with thu addition of other attractions, to coui 
tcract the iiittuences, sentimental or practical, but j 
effective, that kept upon tree soil those competit« 
who by removal would have reduced them. Trainsd 
men and women were brought from the Jiorth to 8uper>1 
intend the work in factory or mill. But neither thej 
Northern operatives, nor those coming from abroad, w«i 
induced to migrate to the more genial clime, except 
perhaps, on the border, The absence of age limitatitH 
or restrictions of the hours of labor could hardly haji 
counterbalanced the comparative cheapness of living iM 
the South, because the agitation of both questions i 
only in embrjo in the North. The objection of whitl 

J to working on a level with negroes, the child of j 
natural race prejudice, was as great in the North a 

j the South, if not greater. That may have prevente 

1 immigration. But a more powerful influence probaU 
was the belief that a strong caste feeling existed in t 
South against personal lalwr and personal service, 
the South there was hardly any relation similar to t 
of the "help" in the North. 

Slavery was undoubtedly responsible for the [ 
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of a araalier proportion of females among Southern 
operatives than were found in the North, where their 
increase was also greater between 1850 and 1S60. In 
the latter year 12 per cent of the employees in the 
South, and 22 per cent of those in the North, were 
females. They were, therefore, less effective in the 
South than elsewhere in keeping down the average of 
wages. 

Because of agriculture, and of the civilization based 
upon slavery, the necessity for a native manufacturing 
population was not felt for many yeara. vWhen manu- 
facturing began to assume any proportions, it was chiefly 
directed into lines requiring limited skill on the part 
of operatives or employees, such as mining, tanning, lum- 
bering, and other primary transformations of raw ma- 
terial. The scarcity of capital in parts of the South 
was a bar to the adoption of more involved operations 
demanding wages sufticiently higher in amount to raise 
the general standard ; but even when capital was forth- 
coming, some men lamented the lack of skill in opersr 
tives and mechanics, and ■' the notion of young men that 
training in handicrafts caused them to lose caste in 
society." ' 

Neither the individual independence of the local fac- 
tory, the disinclination of many to work, the inability 
of others to find employment, nor other influences, pre- 
vented the South from occupying an important place in 
the industrial field.' In 1840 the total capital invested 
in industry in the country was ¥267,72fi.679 j and in the 
South, »54,195,261. Investments of that kind did not 
' De Boic'ji llevleiB, ivi, 45-1; xxiv. 382. 
a See Appendix C, Table I. 
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maintain the same proportions in the South in subse- 
quent ypars. They slowly declined until, in 1860, they 
represented but 16. G2 per cent of the whole, while the 
value of the products was 15.45 per cent of the whole, 
slightly less than tliat of 1650. 

When men of that day discussed Southern industries, 
they dwelt particularly upon cotton manufactures. This 
was not without reason. To have had cotton-mills con- 
venient to the fields would have meant, under normal 
coodilioDS, not only wealth for the planters, but also the 
creation of a variety of other industries, — the maehine- 
sho]), the fumitnre-factory, the forge and foundry, and 
the thorough utilization of resources above and below 
ground. But conditions woi-e abnormal. + Seven per 
cent of the products of industry in the North, depend- 
ing principally upon distant regions for its material, 
and 4 per cent of those of the South, were cotton goods. 
More tlian one-third of the latter's share was made 
iu Maryland, Delaware, and the District of Columbia, 
where cotton was not a crop. Of the total produets^of 
the South, 62 per cent were made in Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, where the plan- 
tation was yielding to the farm. 

Th^ region farther south, though, had its cotton-fac- 
tories. One of the earliest to he started in the country 

s opened in 1811 in Wilkes County, Ga. : and in 186S 
Louisiana and Texas were the only Southern States in 
which spinning was not carried on. South Carolina 
had a number of small factories in 1844; Georgia had 
thirty-two in 1848, one of them, at Columbus, having 
been in operation for ten years with sui'ei-sB. In 
Adorns County, Miss., at Van llmrn. Aik,. at Manchcs- 
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tsr, opposite KichmoDd, Va., iii the suburbs of Balti- 
more, at Wilmington, Del., and in iiiany other localities, 
mills traDsformed bales of cotton into yaru or more 
advanced products. The Nortb, quicker to avail itself 
of the enterprise of Samuel Slater and Fraucis C. 
Lowell in bringing the power loom and improved ma- 
ehioery for carding and spinning to this country, ven- 
turetl first upon making prints and the finer products of 
cotton, long left to England. But the Huntsville factory 
in Alabama was turning out cgttonades, cheeks, and 
ginghams in 1850. 

So considerable had been the increase In the output 
of coarse goods and yams at the South by that time, 
the consumption of bales adrancing from GG,000 in 1844 
to 107,615, nearly one-fifth of the whole amount used 
in the country, and Philadelphia and New York buying 
for local and Western customers, that Eastern manufac- 
turers became aroused. 

T/ie Dry Gouila Economist, an authoritative journal, 
saadthat in the Northern aiul Middle States tliere was 
less of the prosperity that in the rest of the country 
existed in a marked degree. European politics were 
V operating to keep Lancashire goods cheap, and to pro- 
mote large exports to America, in spite of the largo 
production of home goods. In the cotton States, fac- 
tories had so multiplied that at least 175,000 spindles 
were working, requiring 100,000 bales, and new estab- 
lishments were being erected. " This rivalry," said the 
paper, " affects the old established factories the mora 
'that the new factories are all armed with the newest 
improTed machinery, and will prcKhice at probably 20 
per cent better advantage. The competition from this 
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quarter is every way calctdated to duninish the old 
margin between the cost of raw material and that of 
fabrics ; therefore those oM coucema which had reached 
the mimmum margin at which they could work must 
shut up sliop and give place to more competent opera- 
tors." ' This was one way of encouraging the Northern ] 
manufacturers to extra efforts. At the same time A. A. 
Lawrence of Boston was presenting in litmt'a Maga- 
xine arguments to show that cotton i;ould not be manu- 
factured cheaply near the field of production. Statistics 
were, however, against him, and it was an easy matter 
for Hamilton Smith to combat his thiKirieB. The wank | 
ings of New England to the South and the West con- 
tinued, though ; and it waa hardly necessary for J. H. 
Lumpkin of Georgia, after showing that Mew England 
had added by manufactiues $300,000,000 to its wealth, 
to add the significant words, " Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentcs." 

The advice of Lawrence, and the alarm of the Dryi 
Goods P'foitointgt, were in marked contrast with i 
attitude of General James, who was active in i 
the South to engage in manufactures, and who i 
one sense a Southern manufacturer liii 

Statistics were indeed against Lawrence.' 
1840 to ISCO a gradual dncre^istt occurred in the numbesf 
of establishments, following the tendency to concentr 
all the ojierations in one factory. But accompanying i 
was a great increase in the capital invested, near]} 
doubling in twenty years, in the value of material, j 
S2 per cent between 1850 and I860; in the number of 1 
> lie Buw't Jin 
* Spe Appendl: 
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hands employed, 64 per teut ; and in tbo value of tJie 
products, 148 per cent in twenty years. So much for 
the whole countrj'. The South did best proportionately 
in the ten years ended in 1850 in the increase of capi- 
tal, raw material, tho number of handa, and the value of 
products ; but subsequently failed to maintain its record, 
althoush making an advance. The fact that contra- 1' 
dieted Lawrence's argument was that while the percen- 
tage of increase in the capital and number of hands in 
the South was more than twice that in tho North, the 
value of the products in the former section increased 
seven times as rapidly as that in the latter. 

The factory was in some places the nucleus for a 
progressive industrial neighborhood. The cotton-mill 
at Prattsville, a secondary growth, was in a settlement 
of forty comfortable dwellings, with two churches and 
two schoolhouses. In 1847 no lawyer had become ne- 
cessary in the community. Graniteville, S.C., was the 
child of the cotton-factory. In 1850 it had a popidation - 
of 1,000, the growth of two or three years. The factory, 
considered a model, was of white granite, and its main 
building was 350 feet long. Ornamental cottages, each 
costing $400, were provided for the operatives' families. 
The children were engaged in the factory, the mothers 
in housekeeping, and the fathers in gardening. Ko 
liquor was permitted to be sold on the place ; a library 
was provided, and religious instruction was given the 
children. In 1855 between 88,000 and $9,000 were on 
deposit in the savings-bank. 

At Vaucluse, not far away, operatives lived in the 
houses rent free, and were allowed to cultivate all the 
land they choose to fence. Employees of the DeKalb 
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clip was about 24 |*r cent of the whole,' In the same 
time the number of its wool establishnieuts, including 
some fulling-mills, more than doubled, and those in the 
North increaaetl 16 per cent. The amount of capital in 
the South invested in that line increased from 3.3 per 
cent to 18 per cent of the whole, and the value of prod- 
ucts was multiplied nearly seven times, though in 1860 
it was less than one-sixteenth of the total. 

Cotton and woollen goods represented but a small 
part of Southern manufactures. Their value in 1860 
.was 515,956,208 in a total of ¥291 4n wh le their 

value in the North was $168,04 O-** in a total of 
$1,594,486,263. The many lines of dust ^ vers re- 
vealed in the iron-works in Alalia na 1 eg n n Bibb and 
neighboring counties in 1830; the blast-furnaces near 
Kashville ; the tobacco- factories at Richmond, most of 
the Virginia and North Carolina crop being manufac- 
tured at home; the bagging-mills at Louisville; the 
wooden-ware factory in Butler county, Ala. ; the powder- 
mills at Wilmington, Del. ; the shipbuilding in that 
town and in Baltimore, where car-shops and furnaces 
gave employment to many. Mobile bad its iron and 
brass foundry, with profits of 25 per cent in 1845; 

' Virginia had in 1850 one hundred And twenty-one woollen 
ealsblighmenU, two mure than MaasachuMttn, the tornier State's 
targe number re^aulting fram the exisUince fit many fulling es- 
tabllBhments distinct from the niills. A table in the report on 
manuCacturea In the eighth census exeludea the (igiuVia for card- 
ing, rnliing, and norsted eetabllshmeuta from the woollen totals. 
As tile distinction bad not been «o carefully made In the preced- 
ing cenausea It lias been thouglit best to use In the Appendix, 
comparative purposes, the llgurea derived from Ihe more general 
table published in the preliminary report of the census of 1800. 
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Florida, aaltworka and cigar-factories ; and Kaah^J 
ville, lieside six cotton-factoriea, had quite a number < 
smaller inilustries. Kentutiky, from hemp raised net 
the doors of the factorj-j maiuif.octured nearly thre 
fourths of the ropo and bagging in the country. 

South Carolina had shoe, coach, gun, and leather fao 
tories. At Peteraburg, Richmond, Wheeling, and Wellw 
burg were factories forming part of the S6O0,O00,0( 
invested in industries and kindred enterprises in Vlw 
ginia in 1850 ; and the Winter's Palace mills of Colui 
bus, Ga., used tn one year, in addition to the nearb^ 
supply, 10,000 bushels of com brought from Haltimora 
and was surrounded by saw and planing mills, sash-an^ 
blind factories, a paper-mill, and establishments foi 
the manufacture of tubs, liedsteads, and other article! 
wooilen-wate works, and iron-foundries. At Nat^hei 
in 1847, were 30 hands employed in an iron-foundryj 
23 in brass-works, 4 or 5 in a gin-stand factory, 6 i 
gunsmiths, S or 10 in making ploughs, and others i 
a pottery. The trade of local merchants was wort 
$1,119,806. In that year, besides 25 cotton-faetorii 
North Carolina had 8 furnaces, 43 bloompriea, 2 papt 
mills, 323 flour-mills, 2,033 grist-mills, 1,060 sa 
17 distilleries, and Z!iZ tanneries, while 6,000 bandl 
were employed in the fisheries. From its forest i 
sent to Norfolk, through the canal, shingles, staves, t 
planks; and to Wilmington, immense quantities of t 
pcntine and naval stores. 

In 1852, at the fair of the South Carolina Institute, t 
exhibits included machinery of different kinds, c 
saddles, and harness, hats, specimens of bonkhindinj 
plumbing, and brickmaking. At intervals thereafta 
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plans were made for cotton -factories at Tellico, Tox., 
for a rolling-mill at Atlanta, for a herap-faetory at New 
Orleans, and for other undertakings marking the pur- 
pose to use capital for other purposes than plauting. 

To make an exact survey of twenty or thirty years of 
Southern industry is impossible. Except for a compari- 
son of the two sections some of the figures of 1840 are 
unreliable. Many new scbeiUUes were introduced into 
the census compilation in that year, and the values 
of some products were manifestly overestimated- The 
changing of sclieJules or of terminology is also a factor 
of confusion. Thus in 1R40 distinction was made only 
between cast iron and bar iron. The South produced 
76,360 tons of the first, 26 per cent of the whole; and 
30,382 tons of the second, 15 per cent of the whole. In 
1850 there were schedules for pig-iron, cast iron, and 
wrought iron; and in 1860, for pig-iron and bar and 
other rolled iron. In the last year, though, was given a 
comparison of iron-founding in 1850 and I860, Its value 
doubled in ten years in the South, and increased about 32 
per cent in the North, The value in 1860 was S5,780,- 
558 in the former, and $22,706,098 in the latter section. 

The South in 1850 produced 141,541 of the 563,755 
tons of pig-iron made in the country, Maryland ranking 
third in the value of the product, and Vii^nia third in 
the number of eatabliahments. By 1800 the output 
increased slightly; but the production of wrought iron 
had increased in the South and diminished in the North, 
and Virginia made nearly as much as Massachusetts,* 

' See Appeniiix C, Tables 4 nnd 5. 

' No report in I.his srhedule was made In 1S00 for Vitftlnift, 
Georgia, Alnbanm, TirtineKaee, and Ihu two CaroUnsB. Hence 
the apparently slight gain. 
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Tlie percentage of iocrease in the South 'a production 
of machinery, which waa raised in value from $2,285,- 
212 in 1840 to $2,609,843 in 1850, while that of the 
North Tvas trebled, was greater than that of the North 
between 1850 and 1860. The same thing was true of 
lumlier, flour, and -meal. But the value of the South's 
prochictiou of furniture and salt was lesa in 1860 than 
in 1850; leather showed a alight increase, there being 
a decrease everywhere but in Florida, Tennessee. Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, and Texas. The proportionate increase 
iu the fisheries was about the same as tliat in the North, 
and was lesa in the value of lioots and shoes and of 
distilled liquors, New England and New York making 
all the rura, and New York the largest quantity ot 
whiskey. While the value of the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements increased 139 per cent in the South 
and 149 per rent in the North, the increase in 11 planta- 
tion States, notably Virginia, Alabama, liOuisiana, and 
Tejtas, was 101 per cent, and in all New England, 65 
per cent.' 

More than one-tliird of the increase in the value of 
the Southern production of agricultural implements was 
due to the manufaotnre of one mat'Iiine connected with 
the handling of cotton. The South wa.s long in the lead 
as a maker of cotton-gins. Encouraged by a South- 
erner, Eli Whitney invented his gin i and his s 



1 rnHnded in tlie products of the .Soutli In 3800 were 35 
locomotivpa In Unryland, Virginia, nnd Kentnt^kj, In a tola! of 
470; car-wheelH In Delaware; iron wire Id Vir^inlti; stwing- 
maoblnes in Delaware and Sentuck<fi hardware in Alarylaiid, 
Virginia, Louisiana, and Tenne«seo; and nails nnd Bpikes in 
Uarylaud, Virginia, Kmilucky, and TenncBsee. 
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were aiterwaitl held iu such esteem as to lead to the 
suggestion that the cotton States should erect a moQU- 
ment of him. His plan waa to coutral the uee of his 
inventiou by building ginneries, and compelling the 
planters to sell the cotton in the fields. This was modi- 
fied in the effort to sell the patent right to individual 
States, which was partly siiccesatul iu the two CaroHnas. 
But Whitney was harassed from tlie outset of hia 
venture. To prevent liis idea from becoming public 
property, he and his partner, Durkee, placed his gin iu 
a bouse, to which access was denied to everybody but 
women. Others wishing to observe the operations of 
the machine could view it through a grated window. 
' But Georgia had a just claim to the title of ■' the Mas- 
sachusetts of the South" for more reasons than one. 
Nathan Lyons, one of its citizens, disguised himself as a 
woman, and from that vantage-point studied the inven- 
tion, and produced the saw-gin. Whitney's lack of suc- 
> cess did not stop the manufacture of gins at the South. 
One of the pioneers in that work was Daniel Pratt, 
a native of New Hampshire. After various experiences 
in the South, including an occupation as carpenter in 
Savannah, he moved to Alabama, and began there to 
manufacture gins on a small scale. Within a few years 
he had built up a trade in Tennesaee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiaua, Arkansas, and Texas of 500 machines a 
year ; and by 1847, when he was made a master of arta 
by the university of his adopted State, he had added to 
his original establishment saw, grist, flour, and cotton 
mills. 
^ In 1860 all but 3 of the 55 gin-factories in the c — 
^V try, producing $1,077,^15 worth of goods, were in the 
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South; and AJabama had sustained its prestitje, having 
16 factories, with 178 hands, and an annual product of 
$434,805. 

The gin was the machine nearest to the cotton-field j 
but some men believed that advantage would be had in 
using on the plantation a simple machine for ginning, 
carding, and spinning the cotton into yam. At it were 
to be employed the surplus bands in the comparative 
leisure of winter, or the slaves that were of little other 
use. A machine to meet this demand was invented by 
* George G. Henry of Mobile, and was adopted by some 
planters. One manj who employed seventeen hands in 
that way, ^ only one of whom, a girl fourteen years old, 
was a firstrclass field-hand, — had 450 bales of cotton 
spun, hia hands in the meantime-grinding all tbe meal 
for the plantation, and crushing all the corn for cattle. 
By the time tbe invention had come into public notice, 
and had been recommended by a convention, surplus 
plantation labor was a constantly diminishing item.' 

A partial index to the general difference between 
manufacturers at the North and at the South may, 
perhaps, be found in a study of a comparison of the 
cotton industry in Maine and in Maryland.* The two 
States had, in 1S50, about the same number of inhab- 
itants. The twelve factories in Maine represented 



' Experimenta with b;-productB of cotton, Hacli as tlie 
manufacture of rope and y&rn aod paper from the fibre uf lUe 
plant, did nol amount to murh, thougli great inturest was Laken 
in the stalotnfnt of Dr. Edward J. Cose of New Orleans, in 1854, 

thai 938,(XKI,000 were thrown away every year in the seed that 
niight be converted into soap, candles, and oil for table a 
See Appendix C, Table (t. 
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$1,000,000 more capital than the twenty-four in Mary- 
land. Maine's larger coal-bill helped to swell the cost 
oE the raw material used, and the larger number of 
female operatives did not reduce its expenditure for 
wages; as both roales and females received much more 
than those in Maryland. The greater cost of material 
and labor reduced the profits in Maine fo a point below 
those in Maryland. 

The average capital in the total industries in the 
South, the average wages, and the cost of raw material, 
were at all times smaller than in the North. While 
the percentage of profits was apparently greater in 1850 
in the South, it declined during the next ten years with 
the advance of wages, and in 1860 was nearer the 
percentage of Northern ones, that bad advanced iu all 
items since 1860. 

Among the total industries have been included min- 
ing and the fisheries, in both of which the North led 
in 1860. The value of the fisheries, 813,768,229, iu 
the North, and S516,176 in the South, represented a 
ratio that had prevailed ever since tlie whale fisheries 
had been followed by New England, for shad and 
oysters were the chief cargoes of the Southern fishing- 
craft. The values of manufactures at the North repre- 
sented much raw material brought from the South, such 
as lumber, leather, and cotton, and also repeated tum- 
inga-over of the same material in different forms. It 
would be difficult to estimate the addition to the values 
due to the value of raw material originating in the 
South i but it is obvious that more should be subtracted 
from the values of Northern products on that account 
than from those of Southern ones. 
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Southern industries were more generally confined to 
the handling of raw material, they were less diversified 
than Northern ones; but what had been accomplished 
by 1860 gave promise of an industrial future in which 
many deeply rooted prejudices would be abolished, and 
mamy supposed axioms would be obliterated, and the 
South would find a great enhancement of wealth in the 
equal development of all its great resources. 




CHAPTER IT. 

TRADE! AND COHMEBOB. 

One of the most potent causes of the American Kevo- 
lution was the commercial restriction placed upon the 
colonies by England. The policy of suppressing labor, 
except tUat having a bearing upon agriculture, of com- 
pelling the whole population to produce a few commodi- 
ties, and to export the raw material to England, could 
not fail to scatter the inhabitants, to prevent the growth 
of towns, and to minimize the commercial spirit. But 
the last was not eradicated, and was in colonial times as 
strong in Charleston as in Boston. Commerce with the 
mother country was not very great. Imports were larger 
than exports ; and their total amounted on an average 
to £2,379,000 a year between 175U and 1760, and to 
f2,80S,O0O in the next ten years. 

If there was any difference at that time between the 
two sections on the Atlantic coast, the colonies south of 
Pennsylvania had probably the larger commerce. But 
in 1790 they were aVjout equal in that respect. The 
North, however, had begun to obtain the advantage that 
it never lost, and subsequent events only strengthened it, 
until New York took the place of Charleston as the half- 
way station on the journey of goods across the Atlantic. 

Between 1790 and 1820 New York State supplanted 
Virginia as the leader in point of population, and con- 
temporaneously assumed the greater commercial posi- 
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tian. In \769 Virginia imported $4,255,S0O, and New 
York CtUA.cMM) worth of goods. In 1791 Virginia ex- | 
ported f :i,(XHI,(H>0. and imported $2,4^6,000 ; and New- 
York «ximn«t V2,n)0,000, and imported 93,022,000. 
By ISaa the Virginia imitorts had dropped to 9405.000, 
vbile N«w York's wn 935,000,000; the exports of 
.flkt Amar inv« 94,T00,00O. and of the latter 919,500,- 
<MIV Wnm tlkat time there was but sli^rht variation in 
1h* idvt ot Virginiii's rummeme, but Xev York's im- 
poKa Kikd exports stwidilj increased. 

In tin* pPTi«i Iwtwwn 18S0 axnl 1860 the importa 
MKVMlnl the «xpitTta in Massachusetts, Xew York, Penn- 
■ytraniA ; and the rcrvrw was the «^ase in Virsiaia, S 
Caimlvna, <l«ot9ia, AlalHUiia. and Louisiana, while ) 
^KnA twu^M**! a midilt^ {Msiiioa. Two-thii^ls of I 
triupl^ns tiuik in ISS7 was owned aorth of 3 
ta Um same year, «hil4> the ^wth mpfdwd at least h 
*( ih«> eapiwiA. it haodkd I«sa than oi>e-«emitli of t 
)n|Mna, and NVw York «xjv>Tl«d 9JWI,0m and C 
tan 9*cMVMW wwith of nm. Tfa(t» tmc*t alooe i 
«l m i»ll in wtuch wwtion tn^ t 
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will give a fair idea of tlie general conditions that pre- 
vailed after the South had lost its commercial oppor- 
tunity. 

Many factors contributed to the change that had 
occurred. In it were involved the questions of the 
expansion of the United States during forty yeara. 
Seybert wrote in 1818, that " A view of the map of the 
United States will demonstrate why the States of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee make the city of Xew Orleans 
their entrftput ; why the produce of North Carolina 
passes through the ports of Virginia; and -why New 
Jersey tends to swell the exports from Philadelphia 
and New York, — it is the course of our rivers which, 
in a great degree, determines the extent of the export 
trade of the several States. In tliirty years, though, 

the commercial map of the country hail been radically 
altered. For the direction of trade and commerce was 
dependent upon the development of lines of travel to 
the seaboard, after population had crossed the AJle- 
ghanies, when the canal and railroad superseded the 
stage-coach and pack-horse, and steam supplemented 
the wind, tide, and currents of the river and the sea. 

When Louisiana was admitted to the Union, no one 
could have imagined that New Orleans was not to re- 
main the key to the growing commerce of the Missis- 
sippi basin. The population of that territory ijicreased 
from 200,000 in 1790 to 10,000,000 in 1846, with an an- 
nual trade of S300,000,000, the descending being greater 
than the a'leending portion. New Orleans started as 
early as 1812 to send a steamboat np the river, but it 
was not imtil 1817 that the regular round trijfs were 
' Seybflrt'a "Statistical Annals," PI, 
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made. About that time, thougli, Sew York was stretch- 
ing out its liaiHla towar<l the Lakes, and indirectly toward ] 
the upper part of the Mississippi valley. The comple- J 
tion of the Erie Canal in 1825 did mucli to eBhanco tha 1 
position of that t'ity as a commercial centre ; and from 1 
that year until 18.>7 the tonnage of the port increased I 
from 185,405 to 1,217,199. and the siim of the esporta 
and imports from 884,057,000 to 8346,939,000. This 
trade was not necessarily enlarged at much expense to j 
New Orleans ; but the success of the Erie enterprise waa 1 
an incentive to other undertakings, such as the Chesa- J 
peake and Ohio and the James River and Kanawha 
Canals, and later the railways destined to unite tlie I 
oceau and the Mississippi by iron bands, and to divert I 
trade from the rivers and mountain trails. 

In the South the hint was given by the old national 1 
pike extending from Baltimore toward Pittsburg, and j 
by the Indian ways leading eastward to Augusta and 1 
Charleston instead of to the Gulf. Within a year of | 
the incorporation of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, k 
which was to pierce the Alleghanies by 1853, Stephea J 
Elliott of South Carolina advocated a steam railroad J 
between Charleston and the West. In 1836 a oonven | 
tion at Knoxville plauned the Louisville, Cincinnati, ' 
and Charleston Railroad, a combination of Elliott's idea I 
and that of General Leslie Coombs, who claimed to have I 
been tlie first man to propose, in 1829, a railroad west of 1 
the Alleghanies. A horse railroad was iu operation be-.] 
tween Charleston and Savannah in Elliott's day, and at J 
one time the Charleston and Hamburg Railroad in Soutkl 
Carolina was the longest in the world. One of the firafeT 
locomotives constructed in the United States, if not the] 




first, w&B purchased in 1830 fur a South Carolina road. 
It was called the " Best Friend." After one year's use 
it vas wrecked in an explosion caused by a negro's 
sitting on the safety-valve, because he objected to the 
sound of the hissing steam. 

It was the misfortune of the South that in more than 
one form the oegru, voluntarily or iuvoliuitarily, was 
jil:iced upon the safety-valve of the engine of progress. 

Many were the special railroad conventions held in 
Bichmond, New Orleans, and other cities. The expe- 
rience of New England was made an example of the 
advantages to be derived from railroa^ls. States lent 
their aid to varioas projects ; up to 1851 Virginia hav- 
ing invested $8,000,000, Georgia $3,600,000, Maryland 
$5,050,000, and Tennessee, Louisiana, Korth Carolina, 
Delaware, Missouri, and South Carolina having been 
liberal in that direction after most of the Northern 
States had forbidden such investments by the State. 
Citizens of Charleston pledged $500,000 of the credit 
of the city to the construction of a road from Chatta- 
nooga -to Nashville, liy 1S50 the Weat«m and Atlan- 
tic Road, connecting Chattanooga with Savannah and 
Charleston, was in operation ; and it was believed that 
that line was the cause of New Orleans' losing 12.6 per 
cent of the year's cotton-crop in 1851, and of a gain o£ 
12.8 per cent for Savannah and Charleston. In 1846 
Atlanta, born of the railroad, was the centre of several 
projected routes ; and Mobile was agitating the subject 
of a railroad reaching to the north-west. A few years 
later St. Louis had begim to substitute the locomotive 
for tlie trading caravan along the Santa F^ trail. 

These movements lent special significance to the gath- 
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ering in New Orleans in January, 1852, of the Southern 
and Western Kailtoad Convention, with its plan for a 
railroad from Vicksbnrg to Texas, and for a system in 
Arkansas. Four years before it had been urged that 
a road could easily be cotistruvted from Batesvillo to a 
point opposite Memphis, a distanec of one hundred and 
twenty miles, passing through excellent timber lands, aa 
level for ninety miles as a street in !Kew Orleans. But 
the fear was expressed that it would be a long time 
before anything would be done. One of the difficulties 
was mentioned in 1S52 by John Martin, who said that 
Arkansas had been admitted prematurely into the Union, 
before it had a basis of wealth and population upon 
which to raise sufficient revenue to support the local 
government. 

Realizing that the river could not rival the railroad, 
proiwrty-holdera of New Orleans voted in the same year 
$3,500,000 for railroad purposes. One line was to 
reach to Nashville and the Ohio, and the other to Texas. 
In the next year the Great Northern Koad was under ' 
construction, with a subscription of |>l,600,00d from 
the State of Louisiana, of $2,000,000 from the city of 
New Orleans, of $617,760 from individuals, of $200,000 
from the contractors, and of $717,000 from six countiei 
in Mississippi. I!y August, 1864, eighty-eight miles 
were completed to the Mississippi line, and in the next 
year twenty-eight more miles were built. Maryland 
had a1rea<ly cut through the mountains; and Virginia 
was working in the sania direction, and was also reach- 
ing out toward Memphis by tlie Virginia and Tennessee 
route. By 1858 that link was completed, and Charles- 
ton was also connected with tlie Mississippi. 
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Public men an<I private individuals felt the necessity 
for such internal improvements. Governor Manning, 
of South Carotinii, advised in 1863 an appropriation of 
81,000,000 by the legislature as a judicious expenditure, 
even if the stock of the roajJs never paid a dollar divi- 
dend. Governor Peiwe, of Texas, suggested two plana. 
One was, that the State should devote the proceeds of 
the sales of its public lands to the construction of rail- 
roads to be owned by the State, so as to keep the rates 
of transportation and travel at the lowest point The 
other was, that the State should furnish the necessary 
iron, and should take a mortgage on the roads for se- 
curity, or that it should subscribe to one-half of the 
capital stock. 

Individuals, States, and other civil organizations came 
forward with money and lands to advance the work, and 
efforts were made to reduce tlie duty on railroad iron. 
Statistics were set forth showing to what extent real 
estate values had advanced where railroads had been 
constructed, Jn Virginia, Tennessee, Tesas, Arkansas, 
and Kentucky." Lieutenant Maury calculated in 1856, 
that in fifteen years, through the agency of railroads, the 
value of goods distributed from Charleston into the back 
country had increased from $5,000,000 to $30,000,000 
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annaally. Nut content vith setting afoot schemes FOE 
gridirontng the Southern States by railnnils. the met 
of that section had also a pUa for renchiDg the Pswific^^ 
hat of Asa niutneT. 
) for the Paeifie, tnirroreil in the proposed Atlantic 
I Pacific Road fiom CharlestoD to Maxitlan. and advo- 
^oiied in several L-onrentiuns. was tarored b; Jefferson 
DaTis, when he was secretarr of wax. and received an 
indorsement in one of Buchanan's ntessagirs. Kew Or- 
leans saw for a time an opportonitr to snbslitnU I 
can and Pacific trade for that of the opper Uississif^ 
Talley in a road to California. 

The Southern TAiIroad moremeot was but a part i 
the national one. that inrreased the noutber of miles i 
operation from three in 1S2S to P,5iSi9.79 in 1850, ani 
that culminated in the Wesiem boom and the c 
1S57. &r tiU4 Oeorjia had *26 miles in aperat» 
one rood of 19H miles being the longest i 
Marrland had S06\ mtk's ; Virginia. 290 ; North Cw 
tiBa.2-15^: South CacoUua.?!:;: and Delaware. 16 a 
in operation. In I8oO the South had 1.796.17 of t 
8^5^.79 Bulee in the countrr. and in 1S60, lO.K 
the 30.733^67 miles.* The cost of cvinstrortin; tb( 
in tKe Soath waa $325,3^331', and those ia the r 

* TbcM ignns, taken from tk» (wsaa «( ISaO^ are k 
km Ihaa tboM gjivn la the Baltnad Joonal for thai 
tkat pabUeatua aUottca SsfOi.* mOwto iteiixKewB 
SlatM;8;9M.8miisiDitee« mUdte States: Mn.9 mShmU 
1 Smttbata Smam; II.W2.* mllM Maerca ScalMaMd 
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the country, $826,034,497, a lower rate per mile in the 
Scmtli. But the cost of roads in the West increased 
the rate per mile in the free States. Rates of trans- 
portation for passengers and freight were generally 
higher in the South, and improvements for the oonven- 
ience of travellera were not adopted promptly. In 1849 
eight days were required to journey by rail from New 
York to New Orleans, one disagreeable feature of the 
trip being the necessary steamboat interruption of 150 
miles between Wilmington, K.C., and Charleston. Con- 
nections with intersecting roads were not close, and 
there was much transferring of passengers and baggage. 
Freight between the two cities was sent by coasting 
packets, a distance of 2,C00 miles, until the opening of 
the Illinois Canal drew it up the Mississippi and to New 
York by the Lakes, a longer journey, but more comforts 
table and not more expensive.' 

During the era of early railroad extension, the collis- 
ion of trains excited as much attention as had for- 
merly the steamboat explosions. Between 1830 and 
1849 nearly two hundred steamers were lost through 
explosions; and in one year there were 60 accidents, 
resulting in the loss of 245 lives, and of ©590,000 worth 
of property. During the four years preceding 1844, 

' Following arc some at the passenger rules on different 
roaits in 1S48. Boston to PortlanU, 2,83 cents a milo; New York 
lo PliilailelphU, 4.&1 by one route, 3.33 b; another; Baltimore to 
Cumberland, 3.Q1; Baltimore to Waaldngton, 4; Baltimore to 
Susquehanna, 3; Washington to IllchmuDil, including porterage, 
4.13; Augusta to Atlanta, 4; on the Western and Atlanta, 5 
cents, and on tlie Ticksburg anil Jaclison, cents a mile. The 
coal for freight varied from 1.182 a ton per mlloon the Baltimore 
and Ohio to l.tiTO on the Central of Georgiii in 1349. 
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225 steamers were lost. In 1S50. 119 boats and 320 
livea were lost ; and in tlie next year, 109 boats and 454 
lives were lost in disasters on the rivers drajniug into 
the Gulf. In 1852, in the State of New York alone, 86 
persons were killed and 171 were injured in railroad 
accidents; in the first rix months of 1853, in 65 acci- 
dents in the country. 177 persons were killed, and 333 
were woundeil ; and in 1855, in 142 accidents, 116 were 
killed and 530 were wounded ; while in 27 steamboat 
disasters, 176 were killed and 107 were wounded. 

The South was anxious for, that adjunct to trade, the 
telegraph, first tested sueeessfully on Southera soil ; but 
in 1846 it was feared that those financially interested 
would delay sending an agent to push its extension 
until the completion of lines between New York and 
Boston and Philadelphia had demonstrated the practical 
working of the system for long distances. But in the 
next year the South had 120 miles of the 2,690 in , 
operation; and $275,000 in stock had been taken by 
Southerners for a line connecting Washington and New 
Orleans by way of Kichmond, Petersburg, Raleigh, Fay- 
etteville, Camden, Columbia, Charleston, Augusta, Macon, 
Columbus, Montgomery, and Mobile, while auother line 
to Cincinnati was projected. 

The history of the telegraph in the South is similar 
to that of the railroad. Until the boom was developed| 
the railroads of the North were built to meet the d&- 
mand of a rapidly increasing population for transportar 
tion facilities. In the South such was not exactly tho 
ease. It was often expected that the railroad would bft 
a creator instead of a creature. 

Into the problem, too, entered the item of capital, the 




lack of which was felt, in spite of the liberality of States 
and the enterprise of some iiidividuala. From the for- 
mation of the Union until the war, the North had a con- 
stantly increasing power of freer capital. This was in 
a measure due to the disbursiments of the Federal gov- 
ernment. The earliest of these were the bounties, origi- 
nating in 1789, upon fishiug-vessela and the fisheries, 
both peculiar to New England. They made Boston the 
principal fish-distributing centre in the country, and 
Gloucester the third New England seaport in commer- 
cial importance. The drawback on salt imported, the 
bounties on fish exported, and the duties on fish im- 
ported, the bounty uf from $1 to $2.50 a ton on fishing- 
vessels, were appreciated by the section that had at an 
early day turned its attention to the wealth of the sea. 
The money spent in bounties on vessels up to 1860 
amounted to $12,994,998, of which Massachusetts re- 
ceived $7,920,273, Maine $4,175,050, and the South 
hardly anything. The imposition of tonnage duties 
resulting in a diminution of foreign bottoms, the dis- 
couut on merchandise imported in native vessels, and 
the bonus to fishing-vessels, wero creations of the same 
year, and were intended, not only to encourage the com- 
mercial spirit, but to build up a native marine. 

An impetus was given to the shipbuilding trade, and 
here New England had the advantage of longer occupa- 
tion. Shipbuilding meant an aggregntion of population 
and capital engaged in many lines ; and when the navy- 
yards of the government were opened, the importance of 
the Northern seaboard, already apparent in commerce 
and population, was undoubtedly the reason for the 
greater number of yards being placed in that region. 
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In 1S54, of the seven yartla in the Uuited States, six 
were between Virginia and Maine ; and the only one 
between the mouth of the Chesapeake and the Sabine 
River was at Pensacola, used for the repair of vessels. 
In 1840 the vessels of the navy comprised 11 ships of ' 
the line, 14 frigates, 21 sloops, 4 brigs, and 8 schooners. 
Of these but 15 had been built in the South, and 6 of 
them were sloops. 

The capital for such undertakings was at the North, 
and had been there before the Revolution. This is 
shown by the fact that when the public debt was 
paid, citizens north of the Potomac, particularly resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts, 
received Uie greater share. To be sure, the specula- 
tion by Northern capitalists in the debt at the time 
when its funding was first advocated hiui tended to 
move the debt from the South ; Dut Philadelphia and 
New York were the financial centres of the Revola- ] 
tion.' That fact caused the Bank to be est-ablished 
in the North; and the existence of the Bank undoubt- 
edly strengthened the flow of money to its section, 
making the rest of the country tributary to it Th« i 
suppression of the Bank, aud the scattering of depoaita [ 
through the country, came too late to overcome the 
original a*lvantage acquired by the Nortli. 

That section secured the larger amount of funds- 1 
for internal improvements. From 1790 to 1845 the | 







■ In 1803, of the public? (Icbt, 4,190 citizens of Mnssarhosetta I 

vned tn,.5.17.080; of New York. 2,204 cilizens owned *1 1,733,- 

; of Pennsylvania, 2,748 citizens owneil ^12,854,712; of Mary- ' 

l»nd, 157 clriMiis owned 81,023,217; Jind of South Carolina, 727 | 

dtiMna onned (2,707,204. 
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govermnent expended in that way $17,199,223. Of 
this, $i,816,172 went to separate States of the South; 
81,901,228 jointly to Maryland, Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania; $1,698,000 to States through -which the 
Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri, and Arkansas Rivera flow; 
58,783,823 to separate Northern States, New York 
recei^-ing S2,C32,115. 

This difference in appropriations was attributed to 
a purpose on the part of the general government to 
enrich one section at the expense of another ; and com- 
plaint was made that the South was given just enough 
patronage to enable it to originate projects that were 
bound to be abandoned for want of proper support. 
That waa a view that held the general government 
m some intangible object almost separate from 
the South, and which viewed the benefits derived from 
it as the fruits of a contest between the North and 
the South, in which the former, aa in the instance of 
subsidies given steamship lines, managed to gain the 
precedence. Men of the North, though, were not ac- 
customed to permit theories of the proper relations 
of the general government to the State or to individ- 
uals to interfere with their practical business plans; and 
internal improvements were more urgently needed there 
because of existing conditions, instead of being regarded 
as producers cif conditions. 

There waa all the difference possible between organiz- 
ing a steamsldp line and securing a subsidy, and talking 
of a subsidy aa a preliminary to such an enterprise. A 
rapidly developing commerce was a more effective argu- 
ment for harbor improvements and defensive works than 
the plea that such improvements would revive c 
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or advance it. The statement tliat a protective tarifE 1( 
to the decline of the commerce of Charleston lost a litl 
force when the progress made by Baltimore was consi 
ered. Discrimination may have been made against 
South; but the germs of it were propagated under the 
administrations of Southerners, and their logical growth 
were little stunted in later years by the presence 
Southern men in executive positions, or in the infli 
tial office of speaker of the House.' 

' Two opinions on this point were expresBed within 
years of each other. In 1S51 General Cliarlcs T. James, 
elected a. Senator from lihode Island, and a man friendly 
South, wrote, "Why does the Sonth on the absorbing question ol 
the day have to submit to the dictum of the North and West P 
Only becaose they have gained such a tremendous start in iha 
Industrial race, thereby drawing immenap masses of woolth and 
population from every point of the compass, while the South 
has been content to enrich tlie Xorth with the fruit of her labors, 
and to oSer no inducements for the prosecution of manufac- 
tures and mechanical inihtstries." 

The people o( the South were even at the Revolution different 
in man; respects from those of the Noilh. fiome points of later 
divergence, and the explanation of them, were thus set forth by 
Forsyth in 1834. " It must be admitted," he said, " that the peo- 
ple of the North are In advance of those of the South, in public 
spirit and entemrlBL', and in all those physical Hchievements to 
which associate laborand capital are essential. The South on Iba 
other bond, claims equality, if not precedence, in the republic of 
morals and iatellect, in freedom from crime, In freedom from 
pauperism, and from that most fearful of God's judgments on man 
and the Immediate fruit of pauperism and crime,^ inanity. . . . 
The superior development of the North, then, has a very easy soln- 
tion. The necessities of geographical position, soil, and climate 
demanding extraordinary enterprise and enei^; that enterprlM 
taking naturally the enriching direction of commer 
possession and control of the purse-strings of the govei 
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Many of ths disadvantages of the South are traceable 
to the compromises of the Constitution. Tliey were such 
as to give the North a steady increase in power of popu- 
lation and ready capital, notwithstanding its natural im- 
pediments. Compelled to resort to devices to overcome 
these, the North was aided hy an increase of its repre- 
sentation in Congress, which made it more and more 
impossible for the South to iuteiTupt its plans for expan- 
sion uivolving the direct aid of the general government. 
By losing no chance to secure this, and by being ever 
ready to make the most of a good or bad situation, the 
North was able practically to monopolize native com- 
merce, s^ad to lead trade through its own gates. 

This led to another distribution of government funds 
to its special benefit. Where there were imports, there 
custom-houses had to stand, with their many emi)loyees. 
Edmund Burke of New Ilampahiro, discusaing this phase 
of the subject, calculated that in the sixty years since 
the ailoption of the C^onstitution the North had received 
843.000,000 of the 853.000,000 expended in this way. 
He also estimated that of the $102,000,000 expended 
by the government in four years, the North received 
$66,000,000. Another calculator said that eight-tenths 
of the disbursements of the government went to the 
North, and that two-thirds of the revenues from cus- 
toms were derived from goods imported in exchange for 
Southern products. Preston Brooks calculated that in 
1852 the South produced two-thirds of the exports, 

while the Soulhem people were conlentert with its honore, theJr 
whole Bystem of prosperity hna been swnllen by tlip. vi 
of treasure wbidi the govommeiiL t-offera have poured out upon 
It." [Dc Buw'» Reclew, i. 682; xvU. 374.] 
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ARiI collected but one-uinth of the duties on imports, 
fottr-fiftlis of wLich wer« expended in nott-slareliold- 
ing States. 

Whatvver amy be the correetness of these estimates, 
tli« ^t is that the official participation in commeioe 
inuT«d to the benefit of the Korth. 

The South shared in the results of the removal of 

tlw KOTemment deposits from the United States Tiank 

in 1S33-1834. Banks in Baltimore, Washington, Ricb- 

mwid, Raleigh, Charleston, Sat'atmuh, Augusta, Mobile, 

Xi>ir Orleans, Louisville, !Xashrille, St. Louis, and Natchez 

»we among the thirtv-six depositories selected by J836,' 

Tbo speculation in lands that followed, the inflation of 

(Vmnc}', the increase in the number of banks adding 

Ikir paper to the bloated fund, ami the wild extrara- 

jgUKt that prevailed, were not confineil to any section. 

Mississippi banks of that period acted as cotton factors. 

la Florida, still a Territory, the Union Bank was iucor- 

I with a capital of 9300,000. derived from tbe 

t territorial bonds ; and the lands and slares of its 

olders were hypothecuted as securitj. Lotiisiaiu 

t tis credit to banking corporations whose capital 

: was secured by mortgages npon real estate. In 

tflSS. a short time before the crash, of 677 banks with 

tM branches in the United States, 1.^ with 121 

I Wnnches were in the South; and the speculation in 

[ Wi«t«m lauds and Eastern real estate in cities had a 

[ Munterpart in Stobile, where, with slight changes in 

Illation, the value of real estate was elevated from 

l.#<000,000 in 1SS4 to 518.000.000 in 1837. The price 
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]|»rch 1. 1H3T, of 90 deposit banks aud bmiclK^s it 
Stales, 20 were in the South. 
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of cotton, too, rose rapidly from llj and ISJ^ cents in 
1833 to 18 ceats on January 15, and 20 cents on July 
17, 1835.' 

The disasters of 1837 fell upon all the country ; but 
in the subsequent collapse of 1839, foUovrlng the second 
suspension of sjiecie payments by the United States 
Bank of Pennsylvania, Southern banks were the chief 
sufferers. Of its 233 banks, 201 suspended entirely or 
partly, and 10 were broken. Of the 723 in the rest 
of the country, 204 suspended, and 46 were ^broken. 
By 1840, 48 banks in the North and 4 in the South 
had resumed business. 

The relations of the State to the banlts were disas- 
trous in some instances for both, notably iu Arkansas 
and in Mississippi, where was nursed, if not bom, the 
idea of State repudiation of obligations. When in 1841 
Governor McNutt suggested that the Union Bank be 
placed in liquidation, and that the bonds issued by the 
State as its working capital be repudiated aa illegal, the 
legislature resolved that " the insinuation that the State 
of Mississippi would repudiate her bonds and violate her 
plighted faith is a calumny upon the justice, honor, and 

* Dean's "Banks and Banking," 168; Sumner's "Hlatory of 
American Currency," 123, 133; Scott's " RepuiUntlon of StsM 
Debta," 43-54; McCulloch's "Interest, Coiaa, and Banks," 104. 
Hlldreth, in liis "Banks and Banking," written after tUe crash, 
alleged that SoiiLheni bank mauag<^rs had b^t'n mostly planters, 
and that they lent to planters. The customers borrowed money, 
it onlf in anticipation of crops, bnt also for permanent inviwt- 
ent in lands or niaves, n dangerous practice. Subaeribera to 
Stock, too, instead of paying cash, gave njortgages on their land 
r Blares; and the banks would assign these mortgages to the 
Stftte as security for loans contracted in foreign parts. 
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diHiiity of the Stale."' But the next legislature deemed j 
that the Estate was under do moral or legal obligatious I 
for the bonds. 

Tho effects of the panic were partly seen in the con- J 
BtitiitioniU legislation of Southern States. Texas in I 
I84B, and Arkansas in 1846, prohibited banks. Louisi- 
ana in 1S45 deureed that no corporate baly should I 
thereafter be created with banking or discount privi- 1 
Iniina; but in 1852 that provision of, the Constitution 1 
wiui modified to the extent of providing that no aid I 
Bhuiild be given by the State to banks, but that they J 
might be created with arrangements for the registry of J 
all bills and notes, and ample security for specie re- I 
demption. Ten years before, though, a banking-law j 
hoA bceii passed, which not only carried the banks of 1 
tho Stat© successfully through the panic of 1857, and [ 
niiule them rank second in the country in specie hold- 
ings in 1S60, and fourth in amount of capital, bat I 
which contained features afterward embodied in the [ 
national bank act. Missouri provided in 1855 for the i 
establishment of a definite number of banks upon a \ 
Bjiecie basts, and three or four States in the South J 
adopted the New York free-banking principle with 1 
modifications. 

Misfortunes of foreign countries and the good fortune 1 
of the United States after 1845 increased the facilities 1 
for banking, particidarly between 1850 and 1860, and J 
the South shared in the revivaL' 

^ North Amfrican Review, IvHL 100-157. A thorough atui^ I 
of this phase of financial history of Ihe fulled Suim hftg t 
uuule by Dr. W. A, Scott, in his '■ Itopuilistion ot SUit« Debts." 

■ See Appendix D, Table 1. The census report of ISHO garafl 
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Occasionally the statement was maJe that commerce 
aod manufacturing were impeded by the inability or the 
unwillingness of some Southern banks to aid local enter- 
prises. It was said, for example, that Bichmond banks 
would discount drafts upon New York in preference to 
local paper. Of course this was because the exchange 
between the North and the South was in favor of the 
former, — as much as from seven to forty per cent, it 
was estimated, in 1838 ; but a Virginian who wrote to 
Governor Wise on the subject did not think that the 
immediate benefit to the banks equalled the ultimate 
loss to the community. 

Citing the iHLse of a manufacturing company com- 
pelled to draw upon its New York consignee, and thus 
to run the risk of being obliged to sell at a loss, he said, 
" Kuin of the company and loss to the city is tliua 
clearly traced to the action of the banks, placing tbe 
whole manufacturing industry at the mercy of the New 
• York acceptor. And all this is done for the purpose of 
making a little premium on exchanges, and because some 
of the old directors think this mode of banking is tbe 
only legitimate and safe mode, for no reason in the 
world except tliat it is the old accepted plan of banking. 
It ifl in vain to say that the banks refused to discount 
the home paper first offered in the case just citeil for 
want of funds. This is disproved by the fact of their 
giving the company money upon the Northern drafts. 
The New York mercliaiits advance nothing but their 
names. The money is advanced by the Eichmond 

no bunks of issue to Arkansas and Mississippi between 1S50 and 
ISeO, and but two smftli ones lo Florida; but, for a lime at least, 
Uissiasippl had two luslitulioni. 
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liiiiik, uimI Ixifore tho drafts become & 

hIkiii'iI riH' Biiltl to meet them. Tlie merchant in New 

Viii'k, witli llttlo i>r iio capita], is thus enabled to cany 

fill n liirii" Imitliiras; imd, while lending bis name as ac- 

iwjitiir ti> i>no firm, h« may be lending his name to 

liiiiiili'ii'U and tliouitauds scattered over the South, aikl ] 

lliiiN, wlltiiiikl ndrancinj; ooe cent, and bj < 

)irii|K)r Kttutimt, h« miky b«cooM s luse capttaluti 

iiy iiitmiiii vt orodit siveD kin by the \mx3u of tksl 

M.Hlth," ' 

AKMlit, il WM ))oint«d out » 1S50 tluA New Ork«i«1 
linil iidt MuAtoipHl btutkius iiftpital to btadle tbe pradnce J 
titili I'MiHt' to it. U WW said tk>t oalf •10,000,000 \ 
Wi>t« nvHiUUo to (-ttrrv S96>00A.00O ««itb of prodaee; 
\tt>it.> N«>w \\«k. Rvtott, and PUUelplin. witk •SSr ] 
(llHl,tHHt .<H)«na. skippei tU-OOOiOM wor^ The < 
iMlHi«in'«> WM tkrt iwM of the ■ p p « SCssisnppt nmlAl 
)!«( Iwtt«>r (ineM (or their faoAM* la 3Cev ToKk, o^^f 
Mt the olhvr toML «mU b* t 
vmditv for th««r pirrhm 

l.\«HltiM>ns tw|«\>xvd duteg the HSt tev tmts tar J 
N«w iUW»3 3U»4 hw oUm* Sa^Nn «ties. Ib 1SGC| 
ItaltiwM* had 13 l««k& «ith «8L4n,ns 
ItifihMKwd It. with f2.lI4.oett; CVuhnf 
9UvrWvTS$i SavaMoh ^ ««h «3.ftU.19*t vt Km 

t^TWm !< with fi4.naj0ML At th» MM» 
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of legal interest, and by the imperfect means in some 
localities of handling money,* 

The condition of the mail Bystem is a side illustration 
of the latter impediment. In 1S47 the cost of trans- 
porting the mail in South Carolina ■was $5.84 less per 
mile than in Masaauhusetts ; in Delaware, $9.77 leas 
than in Rhode Island, but 81.30 more than in Loui- 
siana; in Virginia, $3.67 more than in Pennsylvania, 
with 555 miles less of routes, but $4,13 leas than in 
New York, with 2,510 more miles. In North Carolina, 
with more than twice the length of routes, the cost was 
$0.76 teas per luile than in Massacliuaetts. Ten years 
later the receipts of the post-ofEiee department ex- 
ceeded the expenditures in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, the District of 
Columbia, and Washington Territory. The deficit in 
the free States was $195,714.47 ; in the Territories, 
$179,407.75; and in the .South, $2,439,383.19. 

Notes of the banks in one State were discounted in 
other States, the need of currency at times produced 
'change notes, and shinplasters issued by manufacturing 
companies, business firms, and individuals ; and one 
turupike company organized a bank that was conducted 
successfully for a while solely upon credit, and its notes 
were promptly paid. In 185*J, in a notice to persons 
intending to move to Texas, they were told that they 
would find it difficult to pass at par Alabama, Carolina, 

' Mlfhlgan ami Wisconsin were the on)j free StaW» in 1855 
where tbe rate of interest was above per cent. In South Car- 
olina and Georgia it was 7; in AinbHnia anil Texas, 8; and in 
California, 10. In special i-ontract* New .lersej allowed 7 per 
eent. ; Arkansas, 10 ; IllinoiH, 7 to Id ; Iowa, 10 ; Louisiana, 8 ; 
Tosas, 12 ; and Micliigan, 10 jier cent. 
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Ohio, or Georgia notes, in fact, uijr notes bat thoee of ■ 
New V'ork or Xew Orieans.' Eastern bank-ootes, u g 
rule, ciieulatetl more readUj ereijwben than Soutben 
ones. 

Atl these conditions, added to the prartioe of living 
njKm erop promises, placed some planters at the mercy 
of the creditor class, both at home and at the Xonh. 

And vhen the planters suffered, local trade was af- 
fected and national commerce wad checked. The crisis 
of IS57 was a great blow for the South. Bom in the 
West as the result of speculation in lands and of invest- 
ments in unprofitable railroad enterprises, the panic was 
communicated through Xew York to the rest of the 
coitntrj. Within thirty days fifteen railroad comp»-J 
nies suspended or assigned, their liabilities aggiegatingj 
$181,700,000, the South*s commercial relations wern] 
impaired, exchanges were embarrassed, and there was ■ 
sudden drop in the price of (vtton. Of 14,136 firms ii 
New York City, 2G8 failed for S96.454,000 ; of 2.130 i 
Baltimore, 72 for $4,119,0*K); of 9,284 in Tirpnia, 1231 
for 91,927,000; of 3,413 in South Carolina, 65 tori 
$1,412,000; of 3,813 in Louisiana, 74 for $7,213,00O|.l 
while of 18,392 in Ohio, the kernel of the disturbano^fl 
464 failed fur $5,737,000 ; and of 2,616 in Texas, isff 
for $377,()00. An estimate of December, 18.37, was ta J 
the effect that cotton -growers had within twenty dayl 
loHt enough mon^y to e(]uip a line of magnificent stes 
era equal to any in the world, and capable of bearing o 

1 Tbnjt went told at the same time that the State had a 
I)I(U of lawyirrs and doclore. that It ntedeil meclianln t 
tearlicru (if the elements, anil that there was no room for pol*'1 
Itklaiik. 
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the productions of the soil, and bringing in return every- 
thing that was desired by the South. 

While the actual mercantile world was feeling the 
effects of a financial system that had mode Kew York 
the great clearing-house for the country, some States 
suffered betiause of a lack of credit. This compelled 
them to depend upon native capital for the advancement 
of public worka, the arteries of trade — a safe course, 
perhaps, but slow, and one that could not fail to depress 
enterprise. '■ Who of our section," asked James Kobb 
in 1860, " can go North, or to Europe, and raise money 
on railroad stock?" Eeviewing the situation, another 
Southerner wrote in 1853, "That the suicidal act of 
Mississippi killed the credit of the slave States in 
Europe does not admit of a doubt ; and what has been 
the effect ? Whilst the East has been borrowing from 
Europe since the eventful times of 1837 and 1843 hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for its great internal works 
at fair rates, the South has been force{l into inaction and 
litjuidatiun by the suspension of capitalists here and 
abroad, though yielding the greatest power on earth, — 
cotton." ' 

Such may have been the condition of some portions 
of the South, and without doubt the precedent of Missis- 
sippi's repudiation may have been partly resiionsible for 
it; but there were several instances of a contrary na- 
ture. While Arkansas was passing the interest on. its 
debt year after year, and Mississippi was entering upon 
a second chapter of repudiation in the case of the 
Planters' Bank, Maryland, which like Pennsylvania and 
other States of the North had defaulted interest after 
1 lie Bok'k BecieiD, xi. 70; xv. Hi. 
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the crash of 1837, re-established its credit by 1850 ; and ■' 
Louisiana, with $7,000,1)00 of its bonds held in Europe, 
made a sustained effort to regain its standing, Alabama 
was inspired by the same desire, and South Oaroliua's.i 
credit was healthy at tlie outbreak of the war, 
ia's finances were honorably admiuistered ; and in 185( 
of the $9,000,000 of public debt, $2,700,000 were h 
in Great Britain, Franc*, and Germany, and $5,6 
in the State. Its debt, like tliat of Korth Carolina, v 
the result of the extension of public works; while thoa 
of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arki 
sas were due to credit lent to banks. 

Questions of State credits and private capital must fa 
considered in studying the commercial condition of tbi 
South, for they were intimately connected with hoi 
and foreign tratle. In no other way may be uiidergto 
why, when by the cultivation of the hope of politici 
indejiendeiice a realization of the importance of the cai 
rying trade and its many ramifications was impressed 
upon the South, neither State resources nor prirat 
funds were forUicoming in amounts great enough i 
overcome the widening distance from the North in t 
commercial race. 

Thoughtful Southerners had long foreseen the ctilni 
nation of tendencies of half a century, and members « 
the early conventions had tried earnestly to persui 
their fellows to correct them in time. But their t 
was a labor for Hercules. Various explanations werfl 
advanced in describing the plight of the South, 
thinker had it that the South had slumbered over tta 
commercial advantages, while the North had guardec 
its own with jealous eye. Auollier complained of ' 
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snpineoess with which we of tlie South have hitherto 
looked upon the efforts of our Northern brethren to draw 
away from otir ports so large a part already of the prod- 
uce of the Miasiasippi valley," and he declared that it 
should be stopped immediately. De Row, whose Revitvi 
was an outcome of a convention designed to build up 
the South, said tliat the purpose of his venture 
resuscitate the commercial spirit that in the true sense 
had been dea*! in the South for many years, and "to 
vindicate for this great section of the Union those rights 
upon the high seas which our extending foreign com- 
merce will give.'' It was within his recollection " when 
something disreputable was attached at the South to the 
trade of merchandizing ; " when the merchant class was 
regarded as an inferior one, that "would not suit the 
better order of families or their sons." That time, he 
thought, had passed, and he deemed it inexplicable upon 
any sound principle of political economy that the South 
should be dependent upon the North for its imports. 
This condition, humiliating to him, he traced, not to a 
lack of capital, but to the absence of enterprise ; and in 
1851, when he was evidently in a similar frame of mind, 
he wrote, "The truth is, it is imix)ssible to rouse the 
Southern people on any subject whatever of enterprise; 
and the sooner we admit it, and ground our tti^ns, the 
better." ' 

Lieutenant Maury, resourceful in technical knowledge, 
and interested in everything that coidd benefit the South, 
traced the decline of the commerce of Charleston to the 
improvement in the keels of sailing-vessels that enabled 

i De Boib'» niioiem, Hi. 07, 107; iv. 209; xH. 110; SuiUhfrn 
Literary Mesnenger, v. 3. 
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tLem to beat over agaiiist the Gulf Stream and the pie- 
Tailing westerly winds, and conseqaentlj- to short«n 
the journey from England. This, be eontendeii, cans«d 
Charleston to be neglected for New York.' Uut he 
Tccf^nized in the '■ Liners," the swift packet-ships at< 
Jeremiah Thompson and Isaac Wight of Xew York, 
started in 1816, and in the application of steam to ocean 
navigation, the readiness of Northerners to add to Ul' 
adrantage. 

Tlie first steamship to cross the Atlantic sailed from 
Savannah in ISl'.f. Yet a forecast of what steam navi- 
gation would be might have been based upon ttie fact 
that the i-essel had been buitt in New York, and that 
her commander was a Connecticut man. The confirma- 
tion would have been had in the arrival, not at Charles- 
ton or Savannah, but at New York, in April, 1838, of 
the steam-packets Great Western and Sirius from Great 
Britain. 

The forecast would hare been, that the South, po»- 
oessed of what may be termed the greater commercial 

*The c«aaatlon of the Blave-uaJe with the Unll«d Sutcall 
most be laken Into the account of the diniinutioD of the COU-J 
nieree of nt leatL one Soiitliem Stale. Between IWl and Decei»' J 
ber 31, 1807, 202 \etmeU in the slave-Irade came lo CharleMon, J 
Native* of CharteetoD owneil <tl ; of >Vh England, 63; of B»lt(*9 
more, i; 6f Sweden, 1; of Great Britain, 70; and of Prance.'S^J 
Their living cargoes were consigned to 13 Oiarlestonlans, E 
Bhode Islandera, 91 English, and 10 Frenchmen. Vessels a 
Great Britain brought 19,ft49 slaves; of France, 1,078; o 
Northern States, U.mS; and of thp Southern States, 3,44-1. 
1806 Southern Investment In the foreign slave-trade declined; aj 
In 18C0 of 40 American vessels carrying slaves lo Brazil, 19 w 
from Massnchusetls, ii from New York, 5 from Florida, Hiul 4] 
from Maryland. 
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potentiality, waa to depend upon the maritime enterprise 
of another section for its export trade, and to a greater 
extent for its imports. This had been decided before 
1819 in the concentration of so much energy upon agri- 
culture, and in the natural growth of a disinclination Id 
change the form of investments. To the atatement that 
successful merchants, after making $50,000 or $100,000, 
would retire, and invest their gains in plantations or 
stocks, was added, though, the complaint uf the removal 
of capital to Northern ports. But the planters were 
content to supply the material for commerce, and to let 
others handle it. Northerners, not satisfied with the 
scant returns from agriculture, took to the sea and the 
counting-house, and found profit in being middlemen. 

Such was the case in colonial daysj and the distinction 
between the North and the South was even then drawn. 
While two-eighths of the tonnage of New England be- 
fore the Kevoiution was owned by Englishmen, and 
six-eighths by natives, seven-eighths of tlie tonnage of 
live Southern colonies belonged to Englishmen, and one- 
eighth to natives. In Maryland and Virginia one-eighth 
of the tonnage was owned by Englishmen occasionally 
resident in them ; in North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, two-eighths; and in New England, one-eighth; 
while in the middle colonies, ownership was more nearly 
balanced between natives and Englishmen. Eighty 
years later the Nortli had taken the place of Great Brit^ 
ain as the carrier of Southern products, though at that 
time there was a revival of interest in shipping in the 
South, and American shipping had not regained its relar 
tive rank lost in the disturbances of the early part of the 
century. In 1850 the tonnage of vessels cleared in the 
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Xarth was 2.121,100 American, and 1,297,282 foreign ( J 
aiict in the South, oll,588 American, and 429,9&4 for- / 
eign. Of vessels owned \>y Americans, the Soatb had I 
743,805 tonnage, an increase of 219,008 tons in tiro I 
years; and the >~ortIi 2,791,&49, an increase of 133,40S 1 

In 1790-1791, Massachusetts exported 93,519,651 
worth of guods; Xew York, 92,505.463; Pennsylvania, 
f3,43B,093; Marjland, $2,239,691; Virginia, »3,131,- 
845; and Suath Carolina, S2,C93,2G8. Witliin ten yeara 
New York bad distanced jMassachusetts and Pennsyt J 
%'ania and the individual Southern States just meiH I 
tioned ; and within twenty years JIaryland had exports 
as valuable as those of Virginia and South Carolina 
combined. In 1815-181G Sew York again was far in 
advance of the other States ; South Carolina showed a 
tendency to regain its old position of equality with 
Slaryland and Virginia, and the second of those neigh- 
boring States was ahead of the first. 

Two other manifestations of tltat period were note- 
worthy. The yorth had begun to make the South the 
basts for its exports, brought coastwise to its ports. In 
1810, of the 91.907.334 exported from Boston, 9911.241 
represented cotton, 9214,718, rice; 91G9,25rt, tobacco; 
936.966, tar; 919,189, turpentine; 98,527, pitch: and 
95,402, rosin, — articles of Southern origin. More signif- 
icant was the disparity in the value of imports. The 
custom-house duties amounted between 1801 and 1810 
to 938,548,926.54 in New York, 926,330,069.98 
Massachusetts, 99.993,954.44 in Maryland, and in South | 
Carolina, 96,267,131.24. The North had gained thoJ 
foreign commerce uf the country, and had become thai 
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leader in home trade. Thirty years afterward, of 1,408 
houses in the foreign triule, tlie South had but 293; 
and the inauguration of tlie warehousing system, that 
gave increased facilities to importers of St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, and other inlaud cities, failed to improve affairs 
appreciably. At one time coffee used in Soutliern ports 
was imported throngb the North ; but after a while Vir- 
ginia began to import the article, with others, from 
South America, in exchuuge for flour sent direct instead 
of through Northern houses. 

In 1851 Virginia had 565 miles of railroads, 41S 
miles of canals, and 220 miles of plaui -roads, a means 
of communication that was exi>ected to add to trade fa- 
cilities ; but Richmond saw the produce of the western 
aeotion of the State drawn into Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, and Savannah, Virginia's 
position was typical of that of the whole South in its 
efforts to keep step with the railroad energy of the 
North as it changed the commercial map. 

Among some persons was a disposition to recall the 
experience of Assyria, Egypt, Persia, Arabia, Greece, 
and Rome, as encouragement of efforts to build up a 
commerce for the South. But times had changed since 
those nations had waxed great in trade. They had 
given place to the Englishman, the Dutchman, and the 
German, men of northern stock, obliged, just as was the 
New England race, to exercise their faculties in other 
pursuits than tilling the soil. The laws that had given 
England supremacy in commerce and finance were etfect- 
ive in the case of the North. 

To secure a position that it had hardly occupied since 
the Revolution, that is, to gain the ability to handle not 
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only the raw material sent abroad, but also ihe finished 
gomls brought back, the South entered ujwn a nami>aign 
for direct trade. In 1839 it liad progressed to the stage 
of a call by a leading magazine for Bubsoriptions to tlie 
stock of the Southern Atlantic Steaui Navigation Com- 
pany ; Imt nearly twenty years later the scheme was only ' 
beginning to become practical in the incorporation by ■ 
the Virginia legislature of the Atlantic Steam Ferry I 
Company on March 15, 1858. 

Among the schemes for direct trade with Europe, by 
which the ports of the farther South, New Orleans, 
Mobile, Charleston, Savannah, and Kichmond, might be- , 
come, it was thought, rivals of Baltimore, New York, i 
Philadelphia, and Boston, was the Atlantic Steam Navi- i 
gation Company, the stock necessary for its organization ■ j 
being subscribed in a short time at Ctiarleston in 1850 ; 
the Virginia line of steamers to Antwerp, Liverpool, 
and South American ports; the proposition that Vir- 
ginia should pay $25,000 per voyage to the Franco- : 
American Company, which was to make monthly tripa • 
from Havre to American porta; the suggestion of a gov- j 
enmient subsidy for mail-steamers between HamptoB . 
Eoads and Europe; and the publication of the prospeetia j 
of a company that was to nm six iron screw-steaE 
between New Orleans and Liverpool. AccomiJanying-i 
them was another plan, the connection of Southern J 
porta by regular steamship lines ; but the confession wa* J 
made in 185G that up to that time such attempts hacL I 
signally failed, though it waa another story when thfti 
purpose was to bring the North into direct communicit- ■€ 
tion with the South. The great interest of the South IQ A 
the schemes for crossing the Central American isthmoB , 
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was noui'tshed by the hope that the importance of 
Southern ports aa centies of trade would thereby be 



Robert Toombs wrote to a convention in 1856 sug- 
gesting that for the encouragement of direct trade the 
States should lay a tax upon all articles not directly 
imported, high enough to prevent indirect importation 
and to secure a revenue without the imposition of a 
capitation or other direct tax. The Southern Eights 
Association of Virginia called for bounties for direct 
importations, aud a similar wish was expressed in Loui- 
siana. Agitation of the subject resulted in a modifica- 
tion of the laws affecting trade in Virginia, and in 1859 
the merchants of Richmond resolved to import directly 
from Europe as extensively as possible. Alabama 
passed a law exempting from taxation goods directly 
imported. ' 

To exempt all direct imports from local taxation, to 
lay a tax of from 5 to 10 per cent on all wares not made 
in the State aud offered for sale there, were suggestions 
combining efforts to build up an import trade and a 
spirit of retaliation upon the North. 

Contemporaneously with the advocacy of government 
subsidies for lines of steamships, which was combated, 
and of government aid in securing from England a re- 
duction of the duty on tobacco, an agitation was made 
for the abolition of all bounties and the tariff. But the 
latter represented an extreme view that was not held 
by anything like a majority in the South, and which in- 
volved a continuation of that political discussion and 
party feeling which had kept the South divided against 
itself. 
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Merchants and planters, disregarding tlie lesson of 
1837, thought to advance domestic trade by combina- 
tions to control tlie price of cotton, so as to make them 
independent of Liverpool and New York, Organiza- 
tions of planters were formed to collect timely informa- 
tion of the state of crops, that they might act the more 
intelligently in marketing them ; but a Mississippian, in 
suggesting a Planters' Chamber of Commerce, to be com- 
posed of the commission merchants of New Orleans, 
Mobile, Augusta, Charleston, and Savannah, acting in 
concert with the aid of the telegraph, contended that 
planters were too scattered to act promptly together. 

Repeal of all usury laws, and legislation requiring all 
bonds issued by a State or in a State to be redeemable 
within the State, were other minor ideas connected with 
aspirations for independence in trade. 

There was, however, much truth in the assertion that I 
the colonial spirit still existed in the South, the result of I 
habit and indifference. One writer believed that pos- 1 
terity would regard as an inexplicable anomaly the c 
dition of the South " in paying bounties and premiums , 
which, if enforced by authority, would put every South- 
ern man in armor to his teeth." 

This condition may be illustrated by an estimate of J 
1853 of the relation of the South to domestic trade and, J 
iuduBtry. The value of cotton exported was $109,456^] 
404 ; of rice, §1,657 ,658 ; ot sugar, 8427,216 ; of tobacco, I 
$11,319,723,-3 total of $122,861,001. The value of j 
cotton reserved for u3e in this country was $18,543,5 
of rice, $7,092,342 ; of sugar, $36,472,784 ; of tobacco, 
$8,580,681, — a total of $70,689,403. In 1860 it v 
calculated that the South spent $240,000;000 for dome^J 
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tic goods from the North ; $106,000,000 for goods im- 
ported through the same region ; $63,000,000 for interest 
brokerage, and freight ; and $53,000,000 in travel -with- 
out its own borders. 

The Boston Post was authority for the statement ia 
1859 that New England alone sold $60,000,000 worth 
of merchandise to the South in return for $50,000,000 
worth of raw material ; and that Boston received from 
the South 822,000,000 worth of cotton, $2,500,000 of 
tobacco, $2,500,000 of flour, $1,200,000 of corn, $1,000,- 
000 each of wool, hides, and lumber, and $500,000 of 
rice, A Southern magazine acknowledged iu 1851 that, 
with cabinetmakers, artisans in wood and iron, makers 
of every article of clothing as skilful as any iu the 
world and as anxious for employment, Virginia paid out 
annually $20,000,000 for goods which it could manu- 
faoture itself. One Richmond house spent $100,000 
in 1850 for shoes from the North; and the Southern 
Planter estimated that in that year Virginia paid $600,- 
000 for Northern brooms, and also bought many apples 
and much hay. The shipment of ice from Boston, begun 
in thR early part of the century, grew from 40,125 tonfl. 
in 1848 for the South, to 110.000 tons in 1854. 

Though these figures tell of the dependence of the 
two sections upon each other in trade and commerce, 
they by no means imply that the South was entirely 
bereft of enterprise in either particular. 

St, Louis, increasing in population from 5,852 in 1830 
to 40,000 in 1845, and battling against such a combina- 
tion of ills in 1849 as cholera, — that postponed a con- 
vention at Memphis, —a flood in the Miasisaippi, and 
tires causing a loss of $3,000,000, was Uie centre of a 
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large wholesale trade for the Southwest and the North- 
west, and rapidly substituted steam- fur horse-power as 
a carrier of its goods. Louisville, more than doubling 
its population in ten years, was not only, in 1850, the 
tobacco market for part of Virginia, Western New York, 
Western Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, and Michigan, but 
had twenty-five dry-goods houses doing a wholesale 
trade of 85,000,000 annually with Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Illinois, and 
Arkansas, and thirty-nine wholesale houses selling an- 
nually $11,000,000 worth of drugs, hardware, saddlery, 
queensware, and groceries. 

Nashville, with a population in 1845 of 12,693, of 
whom 5,156 were slaves, had 164 professional nien, 508 
merchants, 722 mechanics, and 400 persons engaged in 
navigation. Charleston and Savannah, rivals in 1849 
for the trade of Northern Alabama, Georgia, and Ten- 
nessee ; Mobile, endeavorijig to maintain its trade in the 
State ; Atlanta, growing from terminus into an impor- 
tant railroad centre in fifteen years, were other cenb'ea. 

New Orleans received in 1845 from the interior 
produce valued at 857,199,122. This included apples, 
bacon, bagging, rope, beans, butter, beeswax, beef, buf- 
falo-robes, cotton, corn, coal, cider, feathers, fur, pig- 
iron, lard, lead, molasses, pork, potatoes, sugar, tobacco, 
and wheat. Among its exports of that year were 984,- 
616 pounds of cotton, 68,679 hogsheads of tobacco, 
104,401 hogsheads of sugar, and 17,094 hogsheads of 
molasses. In 1845-1846 the net revenue at the custom- 
house, in the building of which .$2,500,000 were ex- 
pended before 1S59, was $1,014,074.62, and from 1801 
to 1847 it was $32,968,569.48. The unhealthfulness of 
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the surroundings of the uity,' the need o- wboiesome 
muniuipat regulations, the halting support given to 
works of public improvement by men of wealth, the 
fact that commerce was largely in the hands of agents 
and factors who did not make their home there, tlie 
absenteeism of many families during part of the year, 
the multiplication of municipal offices, the high wharf- 
age fees and port charges, and the anxiety of capitalists 
to put their money into banking instead of into rail- 
roads, were the suggested explanations of the failure of 
New Orleans to make the best of tra^le opportunities 
not affected by the tentacles of New York, 

Other drains upon the city's natural territory were 
made by its neighbors. Charleston, one of these, was 
described in 1846 as awakening from a long sleep. 
*' Sensible of the wrongs it has inflicted on its own 
head," wrote the critic, " this city of other days ex- 

> Statistics upon which to base a comparison of the healCh- 
fulness of cities North and South at that time are not avalUble. 
Estimates of Dre. Barton and Sinionds in I8&0 gave Boston an 
annual percentage of 2,22 for 1830-1815; New York, 2.87 for 
1841-1848; Charleston, 2.411 tor 1822-1848; and New Orleans, 6.66 
for 1347-1849. Other figures in 1851 for various periods gave Bos- 
ton 2,45 per cent; Lowell, 2.11; New Tork, 2.116; Philadelphia, 
2.55; Baltimore, 2.4S; Charleston, 2.57; Savannah, 4.10; and New 
Orleans, 8.10. Yellow fever increased the percentage In Kew Or- 
leans. It prevailed in that city every year from 1822 to 18S3, 
and was epidemic thirteen times In that period. Frotn May 28 to 
Oct. 16, 1853, there were 8.220 deaths In the city. That epldemie 
gave an opportunity for a signal display of sympathy from other 
cities. Of the $218,708 contributed through tlie Doward Asso- 
ciation for tlie sufferers. New Tork gave $02,S8u; New Orleans, 
838,500; Philadelphia, $211,111; Cincliinnti, $14,000; Ciiarleslon, 
tl0,840; Baltimore, $10,07S; and Boston, 910,600. 
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hibits the occasional spasms of a disturbetl conscience. 
With inward groanin^'s it rouses itself, as it were, for 
a giant struggle, and fur the sure triumph which such a 
atru^le must of necessity secure ; but then, as the arm 
is uplifted, the palsy descends upon it, the nerve de- 
parts, the blow stays, atid the hour of high and noble 
resolve has passed."^ The revenues of the port de- 
clined after 1800, but amounted to $497,000 in 1844 j 
and the diminution of its commercial importance thus 
evidenced was ascribed to a hick of enterprise in its 
commercial class, the absence of stimulants to adven- 
ture, and to its beitig the metropolis of an agricultural 
State. Enterprise, however, was not lacking at all 
times. In 1838 a fire destroyed 1,200 houses in one- 
third of the city, and caused a loss of $4,000,000. That 
was certainly enough to discourage auy community ; but 
Charleston went to work vigorously, and in six years 
had restored itself with improved houses, and its rail- 
road connections had given it a better control of the 
interior, and had brought to its doors cotton, that other- 
wise might have gone down the Mississippi. The ton-' 
nage of the port had decreased from 51,212 in 1800 to 
21,148 in 1843; but in six more years it increased to 
28,659, the ocean class making a greater advance than 
the coasting. Five years later the city had 64 vessels 
of 150 toua burden or more, an increase in vessels of 
that class of 40 per cent in two years. In 1824 the 
exports amounted to 97.143,831, and the imports to 
82,030,910 ; in 1844 the exports to S7,4&3,282, and 
the imports to $1,131,516; and in 1848 the exports to 
$8,081,917, and the imports to $1,485,299, yielding 
' De Boie'ti Brrfeie, li. 408. 
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8192,632 less duty than those of 1844. These figures 
indicate a slight gain iu the city's commerce after 1840 ; 
and the election of Hunt of the North and Be Bow of 
the South as honorary members of the Mercantile Asso- 
ciation, and the succestiful efforts to have a new custom- 
house built and the harbor improved, were tokens of the 
existence of an appreciation of the benefits to be derived 
from a mercantile life. 

Baltimore had, in the meantime, a somewhat different 
history. Its export commerce was at times less than 
that of Charleston, but the closer approach of imports 
to exports showed that it was more healthy. In 1849 
its exports were $8,000,600 and its imports $4,976,731. 
Later it began to show the effects of a determination on 
the part of Southern merehaots to deal with importers 
of their own section. In 1851 its imports exceeded its 
exports, and amounted to $6,106,106, brought in 343 
American vessels, and $1,137,857 brought in 147 for- 
eign ones. Of its exports, 84,685,199 went out in 322 
American ships, and $1,780,966 in 152 foreign ones. 

The whole South, indeed, shared in the great advance 
in exports between 1860 and 1860; Louisiana and Ala- 
bama nearly trebling theirs, Virginia and Georgia doub- 
ling theirs, and Maryland and South Carolina making 
a similar percentage of increase. Virginia, Maryland, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina increased their imports, 
Virginia nearly thrice ; but there was a decline iu those 
of Georgia and Alabama, and Louisiana's $18,349,516 
were not quite $1,000,000 more than those of 1835.' 

Not only was the South a large factor in the develop- 
ment of Northern trade in home manufactures and im- 
' S«a Appendix D, Table 2. 
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ported articlea, but it furnislied the material for much 
of the outward cominerce. New Orleans may have seen 
its trade fiowing toward New York. Charleston, ajid 
Savauuah, and the last two could not compete success- 
fully with Baltimore. Yet the basis of the export trade 
of the country was in the South. 

The great item in the commercial account was cotton. 
It constituted $29,674,883 of the $69,462,029 worth of 
domestic exports in 1830, $63,870,307 of the $113,895,- 
634 in 1840, 571.984,616 of the $136,946,912 in 1850, 
and $191,8U6,555 of the 8373,189,274 in 1S60, these 
exports including large quantities of specie and, after 
1850, bullion, principally from the North.' 

Of domestic exports, the South supplied $99,500,000 
of $132,067,955 iu 1849, according to one_ estimate; 
$181,801,257 of $338,985,065 in 1857; $163,082,965 of 
$293,758,279 in 1858 ; and $196,801,876 of $336,894,385 
in 1859. Of the exijorts in that year, $6,281,091 were 
classed as exclusively Northern, $67,502,306 as specie, 

1 Until 1830 tile gold coined was native, North Carolina 
lupplying most of it. As early as 1824 tlie product In that State 
was $.'5,000. In 1820 Viiglnia sent $2.fi00, auJ South Carolina 
$3,500, to the mint. The next year Georgia supplied (212.000; 
Tennessee. $1,000 in 1831 ; and Alabama, $.100 in 1630. Several 
thousand men were washing gold, and the suppljr became so 
abundant that by I83S brannh mints were eslablithed at Char- 
lotte, N. C, Dalilonega, Ga., and New Orleans. Between 1831 
and ISTiS Virginia supplied $100,000 and Georgia $500,000 an- 
nually. The value of Southern gold sent to the mint and its 
branehes up to Detober 31, 1850, was In all $15,004,792; North 
Carolina's share being $0,707,458; Georgia's, $0,018,893; Virgin- 
la's, $1,197,838; South Carolina's, $617,003; Alabama's, $1811,027: 
and Tennessee's. $70,574. The discovery of gold in California in 
large quantities directed attention from the Southern fields, and 
niade them less proQtable lo work. 
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584,417,493 as from the Xorth and the Soutli jointly, 
and $188,093,496 as esclasively Southern. Of the last, 
$101,434,923 represented cotton, $21,074,038 tobacco, 
82,207,148 rice, and 83,695,474 naval stores. 

When the capabilities of the. South as a supplier of 
raw material and as a basis for trade and commerce are 
considered, it is easily understood how dependent the 
Xorth was upon it. Cotton was a broad foundation 
for the manufactures, the foreign commerce, and the 
domestic trade of the North, in which thousands of its 
population were employed, and beside being the ruler of 
the South, extended its sway to other parts. But a 
writer in the National American, who said in 1858, that 
cotton might be king if commerce was queen,' might 
have added, " and if manufactures were their hand- 
maidens." The safety of a republic containing a com- 
plex population may be, perhaps, best aubserved* in & 
mutual interdependence of different sections. Yet such 
a dependence may with difficulty avoid generating sec- 
tional jealousies and irritation, especially when differing 
institutions are impressed upon politics. The safest 
condition is homogeneity of population, a unity of men 
engaged in occupations dependent upon each other, and 
realizing that, while agriculture may be the most inde- 
pendent mode of life for the individual, because it ia 
nearer to nature, it cannot advance in a great section 
without a commerce to provide a market for its surplus; 
that the union of commerce and agriculture ia incom- 
plete without the assistance of manufactures ; and that 
a blending of the three is necessary for the lasting 
prosperity of either. 

» Le liGvy's Rnieia, niv. 449. 
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The peculiar agricultural development of the South, 
full of possibilities in other lines, was responsible for 
its dependence, industrially and commercially, upon 
other sections ; and it is rather significant that in those 
States where commerce, manufactures, and agriculture 
were the more evenly balanced, the desire for political 
independence of the North was of slower growth than 
in the rest of the South, and in some was so slow as to 
make an attempt at accomplishment a physical impos- 
sibility. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TSE KDUCATIONAI. BITDATION. 

- Is 1840 tlie Southern whites less than twenty years 
old numbared 2,071,^62. There were 264,607 persons at 
school, 7,106 in colleges, 56,985 iu academies or grammar 
schools, and 200,516 in primary or common schools. In 
the rest of the country the minor white population were 
6,077,582 in number, and 1,761,129 were under instruc- 
tion, 9,227 of them in colleges, 107,174 in the inter- 
mediate institutions, and 1,644,728 in the lowest grades. 
Sixty-three per cent of the illiteracy in the country 
among adult whites was in the territory below Mason 
and Dixon's line and the Ohio, 

Allowing for errors that had been made in the ceiiaua 
which for the first time included educational statistics, 
the facts presented iu it reveal, and at the same time 
explain, in part, some of the variations between the two 
sections. 'l"he publication of them caused a small sen- 
sation in portions of the South, but many years were 
required for an adequate application of the hints con- 
veyed by them. 

Considered by themselves, the figures were, indeed, 
startling. But statistics derive their chief value as aids 
to the study of any problem, from their association with 
additional facts not reducible to numbers. A chemist 
may readily analyze a glass of water in a large city; 
but his analysis will be of little assistance to those who 
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are trj^ing to yaiity the water, unless they have knowl- I 
edge of the source of the supplying stream, the natim i 
of the countrj- through which it passes, and the arti- 
ficia] methods employed to bring it to the dwelling of ' 
the coDsiiniers. The Mississippi River at its mouth can 
be thoroughly understood only by the man informed of 
the characteristics of the vast territory drained by it. 

So, for the' history of Southern education figures alone 
are not the safe index, ^mall attendance upon the 
primary schools, and the extent of illiteracy among 
the whites, would seem to show that the South was not 
concerned about education. But facts are against snch ', 
a conclusion. Old William and Marj- College, conceivBd j 
in the year when the first representative body met in 
America, had flourished almost for a century when 
Jefferson mapped his plans for general education iiL A 
Virginia. Kassau Hall and the spirit of Scotch- Irish J 
Presbyterian ism — education hand in hand with relief 
gion — had produced Hampden-Sidney in Virginia, and 1 
in North Carolbia, Queen's College, changed to Liberqf I 
Hall at the outbreak of the Revolution. Maryland, I 
South Carolina, and Georgia had their classical schoola,^! 
academies, and bounty schools. 

The slow development of the college idea before thol 
Revolution is attributable partly to the custom of send-^ 
ing sons of wealthy parents to England for their higher f 
education, the number including some of those who had J 
been to William and Mary. Thus a list of names o( 1 
Americans ailmitted to practice in the English courts U 
from 1759 to 1782, is valuable not only as recording theJ 
names of many men who were prominent in the Gn»^ 
quarter century of the republic, but also as giving i 
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insiglit into the extent of this travelling abroad. Of 
114 young men admitted to the English bar, South Car- 
olina had 44, Virginia 17, and Maryland 15, of 80 from 
the South. In the Southern colonies the system oti 
education was about as follows ; college for the sons of] 
wealth, charity schools for a limited number of the poorJ 
private academies of the intermediate order, largelu 
tinged by the classical influence and for the children o^ 
planters, or tutors at their homes, tutors trained often 
in England, and thoroughly imbued with the belief in 
the benefits to be had in careful instruction in the 
classical languages as a basis for a lilwral education. 
As colonies became States, and as new States were 
erected in the regions once held by France, Spain, and 
the red men, the cause of education was not forgotten 
in intent by men prominent in public affairs. North 
Carolina and Missouri provided in their Constitutiona 
for a university. Georgia's Constitution of 1777 provided 
for BchooU to be erected in each county at the expense 
of the State, in 1783 appropriated 1,000 acres in each 
i-ounty for a school, and in 1784, 40,000 acres for a 
university. Delaware set aside in 1796 the receipte 
from certain kinds of licenses for the establishment of 
schools. Maryland had by 1784 incorporated Washing- 
ton College on the eastern shore, and St. John's College, 
Annapolis, as a university. Texas, as a republic, set 
aside three leagues of land in each county for primary 
schools or academies. Kentucky, which already had 
Transylvania University, made in 1709 grants of lands 
for aeademiea and seminaries. In Florida was Bta.rted 
in 1831 an educational society to meet the needs of 
the territory. Mississippi's territorial legislature pro- 
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vided for the establisliineiit of Jefferson College, and 
Louisiana granted penaission to its parishes to establish 
elementary schools. 

The intent was not always promptly fulfilled. Where _ 
it was fruitful, the lines upon which it extended were ] 
not as a rule in accord with the popular notions of lat- | 
ter days regarding the character and purpose of educa--l 
tion. As English law and custom dominated the eailj* J 
settlers in New England and the South, so in both sea- J 
tions the English educational idea prevailed at the t 
of tlie settlements. But in New England the tende 
was to revert to the more primitive forms of govera 
ment underlying the English constitution ; and i 
South, to continue on the line developed from the Noii* 
man influence. The New England .St.ate grew from t 
association of townships. The Southern State was be 
full-grown, and its counties or parishes were the crea 
tures, not the parents, of the colony or State. 
neither section at first was there any conception of t 
modern education for the masses. But the South v 
slower to ailopt the theory that education should 1 
extended to all classes by the State, because the natuifrV 
of its settlement was conducive to a maintenance of. I 
English ideas of the seventeenth century model. ThftJ 
changes of the Revolution were not powerful enough t 
affect opinion materially. To be sure, Jefferson, ■ 
mind was so prominent in the framing of the funda* 
mental law for the great Northwest Territory, 
unswerving in his efforts to incorporate upon the C 
monwealth of Virginia his plan for general ediicatioi 
presented in 1779 with the healthy basis of elementarjrjl 
schools for rich and poor alike. But, though his i 
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sistencf resulted in the great university which would 
have been at the top of the system, his plan was aa 
impracticable aa that of dividing the Stata into town- 
ships after two hundred years of centralizBd govern- 
ment, and in a region where nature had made a system 
similar to New England's impossible, 

With such examples as the University of Virginia 
and that of North Carolina, the South was yet tardy in 
recognition of the value of the interest of the State in . 
education. Though William and Mary suffered from 
the effects of the fall of the established church in Mary- 
land and Virginia, the belief that religion should be con- 
nected with education was for years aa potent as ever ; 
and consequently, in some of the older States, the con- 
viction that religion and morality implied adherence to 
a particular branch of the church was an obstacle in 
the way of advancing education under the auspices of 
the State. 

Presbyterians in the first half of the century had 
Harapden-Sidney, Virginia, after giving the impetus to 
Washington College ; Davidsou College, North Caro- 
lina; Erskine College, South Carolina; and Oglethorpe 
University, Georgia ; and had penetrated beyond the 
mountains into Tennessee and Kentucky. The Baptists 
had Richmond College, Virginia; Wake Forest, North 
Carolina ; Eurman University, South Carolina fnamed 
after Richard Eurman, who as far back as 1814 had 
broached the idea of a national Baptist university in 
Washington) ; Mercer University, Georgia ; Howard 
College. Alabama; and Union University, Tennessee, 
The Methodists had Randolph-Macon and Emory and 
Henry, Virginia; Trinity, North Carolina; Emory Col- 
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lege, Georgia; aiid LeGrange College, Alabama; while 
the begitiiiing of Wofford College, South Carolina, had 
beeu made. The Lutherans had the Virginia Collegiate 
Institute; tlie Episcopalians, St. James College, Mary- . 
land, and still patronized William and Mary ; and the ' 
Catholics had Mt. Saint Mary's College, Maryland, 
Georgetown College at the nation's capital, and St. 
Joseph's College. Alabama. 

These institutions had a hold upon their respective 
denominational adherents that became a mighty factor 
in the intellectual develo]iment of the South. Many of 
the brightest minds of that section were trained in 
them ; and though their support may have helped to I 
retard the growth of a sentiment favorable to higher ] 
education at the hands of the Stat« alone, and of the j 
slower experiments in common school education, they j 
performed their part well. 

The new States inherited the tendencies of the old I 
ones, and as pioneer communities rested under greater" j 
diffieulties. But some of them had in one respect origi- I 
nally an equal chance with the new States of the North, , 
Prominent as was the South in the passage of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 for the government of the Northwest 
Territory, relinquished for the common welfare by the 
leading Southern State, it did not as a section obtain . 
from the general government educational aid in equal 
proportion with the North. The provisions for land J 
grants for education emphasized in the ordinance were 1 
extended to Mississippi Territory in 1803, and weie 1 
partly duplicated after 1800 in the erection of all the \ 
States except Maine and Texas. Nine Northern States ■ 
and six Southern States admitted to the Union before I 
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1S60 received grants of land for edncatiooal purposes. 
While Connecticut made a good financial bargain for 
achools in the settlement of olaima to the Northwest 
Territory, Kentncky, a part of the ceding State, de- 
rived no benefit from the Act of 1787 and its extension. 
Neither did Texas, but that State entered the Union 
without the preliminary territorial stage and in the 
^ise of a seller of land to the United States. The six 
other new Southern States received, however, their due 
proportion of land for higher edncation. Their share 
of grants for nniveraitlea and Ecminaries was 322,500 
acres of a total of 898,560 ; and for scliools, was 5,520,504 
acres of a total of 46,816,674, divided as follows : — 





FOB StHOOLS. 


VOB DinvEBRirm. 


Total .... 


46,816.674 acres. 


898.660 acres. 


Alttbama . . 
Arkansas . . 
Florida . . , 
Louisiana . . 

Missouri. . . 


90a,7T4 ■' 
886,460 " 
908,BO3 '■ 
786,M4 " 
837,584 '■ 
1,199,139 •' 


46.080 " 
48,080 " 
92,11)0 " 
4e,O80 " 
40,080 ■■ 
46.080 " 


Total Sou til . 


0,620,5(M '■ 


322JS60 ■■ 



Aa Florida received a double portion in consideration 
for concessions to the general government, so there was 
special legislation for Tennessee. In 1806 Congress set 
aside 100,000 acres of land for two colleges in that 
Stat«, and 100,000 for academies, and provided that the 
State in issuing grants and perfecting titles should 
locate where possible in certain territory ceded, 640 
acres in every six square miles for school purposes. 
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Again, in 1846. the United States granted to the State 
I&nds aggregating 3,553.824 acres, on condition that 
940,000 of the proceeds shonld be appropriated for a 
college. The confusion of titles through rapid iumigrar 
tioa made it difficult for the legislature to protect the 
school lands ; and. indeed, some of the rights to college 
lauds were lost. But those that were secured, if added 
to those iu the South already enumerated, would increaae 
the total for that section. 

Indirectly, other aid was giveu by the general gov- 
etoment to the States. Of the S-$,101,&4S surplus 
refunded to the States under the Act of 1836, the SoaCb 
received $12,053,oC2.18. Alabama, Delaware. Koituckj', 
and Missouri used all of their share, and Georgia, Mary- 
land, Korth Carolina, and South Carolina, part of thein, 
for education, a total of about S4.3S2.S79.03 ; while 
$7,670,683.15 were appropriated for internal improve- , 
menis or for general purposes. Of the $16,048,082.83 
received by the Xorth, New York. Ohio, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont devoted all their share, amounting to 
$6,643,075.94. to education ; and Connecticut, niJnoia, ' 
Indiana, and Fennsylrania, part of theirs, the North 
expending more than one-half of its portion in that way. 
Six millions of this was the share of Xew York and 
Ohio. 

From such conditions of a material character, and 
ouder the influence of certain habits of thought inlua^ 
ited through three or four generations, the : 
educational system was developed. Its accomplishi 
and its fortunes present definite phases.' 

During the whole period under review, the South I 
' !»e« Appendix E, Tahte t. 
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more colleges than the North, and their number in pro- 
portion to the number of the white population under 
twenty years of age was much greater.' The same 
thing may be said of college students as far as propor- 
tions are concerned; for in 1840 the South had one 
student for every 376 of the part of the population 
mentioned, while the rest of the country had one for 
550, This ratio was practically maintained for years; 
and in 1860 the South had 26,823 students, or one for 
162, while the North had but 29,297, or one for 317. In 
twenty years the attendance upon colleges increased 
from an average of 82 students in each college to one of 
102, an increase of 33 per cent ; while in the North the 
increase was but 32 per cent, from 108 to 143. The 
number of oolleges and students in the South more than 
doubled in the ten years between 1850 and 1800, and 
the failure of the North to keep up its percentage is 
partly explained by the increase in the South. 

The ante-Revolutionary practice of sending sons of 
wealth to England was intended as mnch, perhaps, to 
lead thein into the culture of university life away from 
home as to enable them to obtain the benefits of the 
curriculum. The same motives had not a little to do 



1 Such Is the deduction from the census Uble«. But estl- 
matea diffcreit. Ooe table, published In 183T, gave 41 colleges to 
tlie South Id a toUl of C3. One of 1864 in the American A1- 
uiRnac gave a total of 315, with 18.733 piipils, including 119 eol- 
k'ges, 44 theological schools, 36 medical schools, and 16 law 
schools. The table of 1837 credited Virginia with 5 colleges; 
the census of 1840 gave it 13; the Americnn Almannc for that 
year, 7 of llie 40 in the South, in n total of 1(X1. Nine colleges 
were represented In the college convention in Richmond in 1844, 
and the census of 1S50 gave the State 12 colleges. 
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with the travel of Southern youth to Yale, Harvard, and 
Princeton, while tlie plans for universities and colleges 
were maturing at home.' The Rev. Wbiteford Smith, 
in an address in South Carolina in 1851, said that for- 
merly boys had been sent to other sections to remove 
them from the influences of slavery. Whatever the 
purpose may have been, it is a fact that hundreds of 
youths went North to complete their education. This 
was the case particularly with medical students. la 
the six years ended in 1839, it is estimated that 1,238 
medical students from Virginia alone attended Northern 
colleges, at a cost of $494,500 ; and in the session of 
1S45-184C, of the 432 students at the Uuiveraity of 
Pennsylvania, 265 were from the South.' There was 
some reciprocity in this respect ; but its slight dimen- 
sions may be seen in the fact, that of 514 students of 
the University of Virginia in 1865, New York, Connects 
lent, Pennsylvania, and Ohio contributed one each, Vir- 
ginia 322, and the remainder came from the farther 
South. At the University of North Carolina, in the 
same year, of 324 students, 230 were from North Caro- 
lina, two from Iowa, one from California, and the others 
from the .South. Close inspection of the records would 
probably sliow that the students credited to the North 
and the West were sons of transplanted Southerners; 
for, while Northern teachers could be attracted to the 

■ Though the factor of expense may have had a little U> io 
with thii plan, it was of slight liiiportaHee probably, An esti- 
mate of lfi5\ placed the ^npfiises at Harvard at SI80, at the 
University of Virginia at $228, at Tale at Slftl, and at Lhe Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at 9171, 

' In one year, of S35T atniients at college in Uasxachuaettt, 
711 were not natives of that State, and 162 came from the South. 
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South, the Northern studeiit class seemed to prefer to 
support home iustitutions. Another estimate, made in 
the early part of 1855, compared two leading Southern 
colleges with two Northern ones for five years, ui the 
matter of attendance, as follows : — 
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These figures are significant in recording a change of 
policy. While general statistics indicate an impetus in 
college work, the comparison of the five years shows a 
decided increase in the attendance of Southerners upon 
their own institutions. 

This was in line with the intention to be free from 
what was called dependence upon the North ; and it waa i 
designed to keep Southern youth imbued with a projter 
respect for the institutions of their section.' Calhoun, 
who was educated at Yale, advised, it was said, that 
boys who intended to reside in the South should bo 
trained there. Such advice was logical from the stand- 
point of those who believed that the civilization of the 
South could not be changed. To what extremes this 

■ In 1840 Harvard had 236 students, Princeton 203, Yale 
438, the University of Virginia 243. The coUcglate expensea 
were 803 at Harvard, and »08 at the University of Virginia, while 
the board was 900 at the former, and ?125 at the latter. The 
University of Mississippi opened In 1S48, in a region where 
fifteen years before the Indian had his home, started with 80 
students, and In 1858 had 108, which waa less than the attend- i 
ance of two years previously. . 
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might be carried is shown by the comment of John M. 
Richardson of Georgia, when the project of the central 
Southern university was under consideration. He hail 
apparently lost sight of the iuflueuee which already the 
University of Virginia had exerted upon the South as 
well as upon the North, when he wrote that " the Uni- 
versity of Virginia is not sufficiently Southern, suffi- 
ciently central, sufficiently cottonized, to become the 
great educational centre of the South." The Rev. C. K. 
Marshall of Missiasippi, who for years was an earnest 
advocate of measures for counteracting the influence of 
education received at Northern colleges, or at home 
from Northern instructors, contended that it was not 
possible for Southerners to be educated safely at the 
North. " Our sons and daughters," he said, " return to 
as from their schools and colleges in the North with 
their minds poisoned by fanatical teachings and influ- 
ences against the institution of slavery, with erroneous 
religious opinions on the subject, aud with the idea that 
it is a sin to hold slaves." The idea of W. H, Trescott 
ot South Carolina was, that it was required of the State 
" to afEord that degree of education to every one of its 
white citizeuB which will enable him intelligently and 
actively to control and direct the slave-labor of the 
State." ' 

Until the University of Virginia began to esert its 
great infiuence upon higher education in the South, many 

1 De Bote'g lleeten, xviil. 431; xx. 148; xziil. 400, It wu 
calculated Iliat lu the South were l,2S2,tHtl males cspahle of 
bearing anus; and It was argueil that 30n,l'13 nf these ought to 
il college, while only 81,020 were ablo to go. In fact, less than 
that Domber were at college. 




of the professors in its colleges came from tba North or 
fi'Oin abroad." Princeton and Tale contributed a large 
share to the facultiea; but presently the South had its 
own men, such as James L. Cabell, Gessuer Harrison, 
Henry St. George Tucker, John B. Minor, David Lowry 
Swain, Robert W. Barnwell, William C, Preston, A. B. 
Longstreet, James H. Thornwell, James D. B. De Bow, 
who was at the head of one of the first departments 
of statistics in any university in the country, Stephen 
Elliott, John LeConte, Basil Manly, Landon C. Garland, 
William J, Rivers, James P. Wilson, Daniel Kirkwood, 
E. J. Newlin, George Fred. Holmes, Alfred Taylor 
Bledsoe, John P. Kennedy, George H. Calvert, Jr., and 
Edward A. Dalrymple. 

The colleges of the North were better equipped in the 
number of professors than those of the South. Thus in 
1855 ten Virginia colleges with 1,206 students had 72 
professors, while four in Massachusetts with 927 students 
had 74 professors. In 1856 the University of Virginia 
had 15 instructors, Harvard 42, Yale 43, and Prince- 
ton, 20. 

A feature of college statistics of the period must not 
be unnoticed. The slow development of complete uni- 
versities in Maryland, Louisiana, and Alabama was 
doubtless due to the existence of the Universities of 
Virginia and North Carolina, to the multiplication of 

t Among these were Thomas Ci>oper, ot erratic career but 
of profound leArnlng; Francia Lleber, the publicist, wboae foua- 
dation of fame was laid in South Carolina; Thomas H. Key; and 
Elisha Milchell, who died In the cause of science while he Wfts a 
professor at the university where had been e.stablished, in 1827, 
by Joseph Caldwell, the Brat, astronomical observatory in this 
country. 
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colleges throagh denommaticmal activity excited by the 
dread of an edacadon without orthodoxy, and to the 
alnggishness of the State, l^t the large list of colleges 
in the country was the result in part of a natural ten- 
dency to give the secondary training of the academy the 
stamp of the college degree. Horace ^lann, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Boanl of Education, in an oration 
delivered in Boston in 1S12. drew attention to this con- 
dition of affairs. He was somewhat harsh, and be did 
not elaborate all the circumstances, but yet there was 
much truth in hia words, " I rejoice," said he, " in the 
existence of any institution for the increase of knowl- 
edge among the people ; but the honor of education ia | 
rather tamishe<l than brightened by .giving a president 
and a faculty, instead of a prudential committee-man, to 
a district school, and then calling it a college. The 
census gives to Massachusetts but four colleges with 
769 students. What, then, are we to think of the twelve 
colleges set down to Jfaryland (with less thao three- 
sevenths of our free white population and with almost ' 
12,000 over the a^ of twenty unable to read and %-rite) 
with 813 students; of the thirteen colleges set down to 
Virginia with 1,097 students ; of the ten in Kentucky 
with 1,419 students; and of the eighteen in Ohio with I 
1,717 stnidents? Some of these eolleges or uDiversities 
of the West and South I know are well conducted, and ' 
embrace a competent range of studies; but whoever has 
visited many of the institutions bearing these higb- 
Bounding names, inquired into their course of studies, 
marked the ages of the students, and seen the juvenile 
alumni, well knows that the amount of instruction there j 
given bears no greater proportion to what a liberal J 
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college course of studies should be tlian the narrow 
circuit of a, mill-horse to the vast circumference of the 
hippodrome."' 

As Manu iu his remarks did not allude to the fact 
that at least five of the colleges in Virginia were more 
or less uuder deuominational control, he omitted one 
opportujiity of explaiuing the existence of many South- 
ern colleges. He, however, did show by his allusion to 
Ohio that the North was not free from what he consid- 
ered a drawback upon the South. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that New England at that time was prompt 
in criticism of both the West and the South, and that 
errors in the census and inflation of an institution's 
standing were not sectional. His criticism would have 
been leas weighty ten years later, when Southern colleges 
were receiving more home patronage and were conducted 
by Southern men ; bot the evil of confusing college with 
university, and high-grade academy with college, has 
never ceased to exist in this country. * 

The gradual withdrawal of Southern students from 
Northern institutions at a time when the love of section 
had become one of the motive forces in Southern educar 
tion may be considered as rather limiting opportunities 
for the student. The real education that a young man 

' Special Report, IT. .S. Department of Eduentlon, 1870, 84fl. 

^ In 1340 Kentucky had one college fur every 141 students; 
Uassaolinselts, one lor lOa; Virginia, one for every 84; and Ohio 
one for 00. It the flgurra of Mann were alone consulted, It 
wnuld appear that there were as striking Jifforenrea in the 
Nortli as in the South. But they were not as niimerous. The 
general average of aiteudaace upon colleges In thu South was 62 
in 1840, in 18Q0 it wsa 101, and lu 1860 it was 102; nnd lu the 
NoKh 108 In 1840, 131 In l»ioO, and 143 in 1800. 
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obtains at college is the result as much of his intercourse | 
with his fellows as the knowledge gained from books. 
But aa this higher opportunity had been given for 
many years almost exclusively to Southern students, ' 
this broadening influence of seeing with one's own eyea 
tlie gifts and the failings of others, it was, perhaps, 
better that some argument, however narrowly conceived, 
should be advanced to spur the South to greater educa- ' 
tional energies. 

In maintaining a high standard in the curriculnm, tho 
authorities of colleges in the South were hampered by 
the problem of discipline. Lads raised upon a planta- 
tion had not always learned thoroughly the lesson of 
self-control before they were removed from the restraints 
of comparative isolation. Several times in the histoiy 
of the University of Alabama serious disturbances arose 
among tho students ; and one of these in 1848 resulted 
in the suspension of all the oue hundred and two stu- 
dents but three. The fatal stabbing of John Edward. J 
Roach in ISoS at Delaware College, the slaying of Pro- 1 
feasor Davis in 1840 at the University of Virginia, — ■ 
" shot down by the hand that should have been raised 1 
in bis defence, as the student's guardian aud friend," — ' 
were exceptional cases of lawlessness ending in crime. 

The spirit which led students of the University of \ 
Virginia to petition for the removal of an unpopular j 
professor, to boycott a professor in South Carolina Col- 
lege, and to resist " the exculpation law " of the Univer- J 
sity of Alabama, took another form when it broke forth 1 
in the rowdyism that still lingers in institutions of tha j 
old rer/ime in this country. To curb it, regulations W 
adopted in some institutions. I'enalties were imposed 1 
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for midnight depredations, for gambling and drinking; 
requests were made by faculties that merchants of such 
towns as Williamsburg should not extend credit to stu- 
dents uuless upon application by parents or guardians ; 
and the legislative enactments of North Carolina drew 
around its University a cordon against gaming, horse- 
racing, cock-fighting, liquor-selling, and politics. 

The great force exerted upon students, however, was 
an appeal to personal honor, Beverly Tucker expressed 
it generally for the South when he told the students 
of William and Mary that " the student is not harassed 
by petty regulations, he is not insulted or annoyed by 
impertinent surveillance. Spies and informers have no 
countenance among us. We receive no accusation but 
from the countenance of the accused. His honor is 
the only witness to which we appeal, . . , The effect 
of this system in inspiring a high and scrupulous sense 
of honor, and a scorn of all disingenuous artifice, has 
been ascertained by long experience, and redounds to 
the praise of its authors. That it lias not secured a 
regular discharge of all academical duties, or prevented 
the disorders which characterize the wildnesa of youth, 
is known and lamented. But we believe and know, 
that he who cannot be held to his duty but by base 
and slavish motives can never do honor to his instruc- 
tors." ^ 

Exaggerated notions of personal honor prevailed now 
and then. At the South Carolina College, for instance, 
two boys, encouraged by grown men as seconds, one of 
whom gained later military and civic honors, fought a 
duel because they had disputed about a dish of fish at 
' Soutliem Literary lUesaenger, i, IM. 
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the table. One was killed, and the other was crippled. J 
This occurred in the early daj'3 of the institution, and.l 
in 1836 two students were expelled on account of i 
duel. 

Criticiam was made of the lack of proper preparadntl 
for a university career, but that lack was not due torl 
the absence of first-class intermediate schools. In 1810'] 
the South h[td 1,5G7 academies, or grammar schools a 
some were still called, with 56,985 pupils, 28 per cectl 
of those in the whole country. By 1850 the schools ] 
increased 61 per cent, and the pupils 88 per cent, Dllt- J 
ing the next decade there was an increase of 23 pee J 
cent in the number of schools, and of 45 per cent ii 
number of pupils. Just as was the case with collegefi 
and primary schools, the average number of student! 
to the school in the preparatory graile was below tht 
in the North. In the Soutli it was 36 in 1840, and 4 
in 1860; iii the North 64 in 1840, and 83 in 1860. 
some of the States the income from the lauds receive<lf 
from the United States for education was expended c 
seminaries, in others it was divided between seminariefli J 
and colleges. 

The institutions thus organized were supplemente 
by those organizeil by private individuals or by c 
bodies. They included schools for girls as well as foi 
boys, some of them training both, though the moden 
idea of coeducation was hardly adopted, separation i^ 
the same school building being the rule, even when 
public education was given both sexes. Florida's t 
seminaries, Maryland's county academies, the Wesley! 
Female College in Georgia, the Homer and Bingb&l 
schools in North Carolina, and the Oreen Spring & 
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in Alabama, were examples of tho institutions that 
flourished at the time. Some of them survived the war, 
and were incorporated in the public school system ; and 
many of them were famous in their day, and were liber- 
ally patronized. 

One phase of intermediate instruction was but transi- 
tory. About 1S30 the manual labor, or agricultural, 
movement in education began to asBume some impor- 
tanoe in this country. The first school of the kind had 
been established in the South in 1797, near Abbeville, 
S.C. Several attempts were ma<lo to ingraft the scheme 
upon existing institutions. At Davidson College, at 
Lake Forest, at Fui'man, and elsewhere, the experiment 
was tried, but it was soon abandoned. 

Advocates of it saw a chance to counteract the great 
tendency to professional and political life, and an op- 
portunity to develop the body as well as the mind. 
The Rev. E. F. Stanton, in an address before the Liter- 
ary Institute of IlamiKlen-Sidney, said that the system 
would make useful and respectable laborers, mechanics, 
planters, and farmers. " Tliis, after all," he argued, 
'* is the population of which more than any other Vir- 
ginia needs an increase,'" But the average youth 
raised in the country was accustomed to vigorous out- 
of-door exercise from his childhood; the farmers' sons 
who attended college did not think it necessary to carry 
on their ordinary pursuits in interruption of their book 
education ; an<l one uf those who had attended an insti- 
tiition of the kind in South Carolina, and who attributed 
much benefit to his training there, said that there was a 
constant war between mental and physical training to the 
^ Svalhern LlUratT/ Meaavngrr, ii. 251. 
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triumpli of the former; for "to conduct the plough, to 
wield the axe, to follow the ox-cart, to bank the potato- 
beds, were not congenial to the feelinga of youth who 
were beginniug to have aspirations in philosophy.'" 
The movement, of brief popularity, was transformed 
into one that found expression, on the one hand, in sucli 
an institution as the Maryland Agricultural College, or 
the school, in the North Carolina University, for the 
Epplication of science to the arts ; and on the other, In 
the military school, that of Virginia, founded in 1839, 
not only leading, but being the model for. others in the 
South, organized in the days following the compromises ' 
of 1850, when estimates of the school population did 
not omit the possibility of students being called on to 
bear arms actively for their section. 

Libraries and the newspaper should be included 
among the educational factors under consideration. In 
the South the newspaper occupied a position between 
the primary school and the college, and the library was 
supplementary to all. The American newspaper was 
born in the North, and slowly in colonial times made 
its way southward. Annapolis, Md., had its iirst news- 
papers in 1726 i Williamsburg, Va., in 1729 ; Charleston, 
8.0,, in 1730; Newbenie, N.C., in 1756; and Savannah, 
Ga., in 1762. "With a compact population, and a wide 
diffusion of ability to read, gained through the conunon 
school system, it was not surprising that by 1847 the 
emporium of New England was producing 6,926 acres 
of printed matter a year, or that the section dominated 
by the economic influences of the older seaboard States 
of the North should support a large number of peri- 
> De Buie'a Reciew, xvUi, 26G. 




odicala. In 1828, just before the period when increased 
aptivity in politics gave birtt to macy papers, the Nocth 
pubUshed 006, and the South 202. By 1840 the num- 
ber in the whole country had increased 101 per cent, 
and in the South 134 per cent; and after that time the 
l)ercentage of increase was about the same in both aec- 
tiona, the South having whatever advantage there was 
in point of numbers.' 

As anybody is at liberty to establish a newspaper, 
the number of journals is never a fair criterion of the 
influence of the press; though before the war it -waa, 
perhaps, a more certain index than it is to-day. The 
circulation and the character of the papers form the bet- 
ter basis for a judgment of their usefulness to the com- 
munity. The South showed a steady improvement, not 
only in the niunber of its papers, but in the number of 
readers. In 1840 the average was one paper for 10,249 
of the free population ; in 1850, one for 8,948 ; and in 
1860, one for 7,098. In twenty years the number in 
the North increased from one for 8,399 free persons to 
one for 6,642, a smaller relative increase in spite of a 
greater increase iu density of population. But in 1860 
the total circulation, according to the figures, , which 
bear evidence of inflation, was much greater in the 
North than iu the South. For instance, one weekly 
copy was issued for 3 jiersons in the North, and for 6 
in the South; and one daily for 16 and 29 persons in 
the respective sections. Under the impetus given by 
such journals as the Sun and the Herald of New York, 
and the Ledger of Philadelphia, published at low rates, 
the daily paper had in a quarter of a ceatury become 
' .Son Ap|tenillx B., Tables 2 ftnd 3. 
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a great power; but the weekly maintamed its old pOBi- 1 
tion gained before the birth of the telegraph and th» 4 
railroad, and the inventions that contributed so muck f 
to the development of journalism. 

It was in the weekly, too, that politics predominated ' 
as a Bubject. Of the 1,178 periodicals in the South in. i 
1860, 992 were political, 78 were literary, 63 religiouB, i 
and 45 miscellaneous ; and of the political papers, 820 i 
were weeklies. Many of their names were significant f 
Contemporary with the Delaware Gazette, the National ■ 
IntelN^eneer of Washington, the Riclunond Eruiuirer, £ 
and the Dispateh, the Raleigh RegUter, the Charleston I 
Courier, the Grand Gulf Adveriiser, the Natchez Courier, f 
the Louiayille Journal, the Memphis Bulletin, the Mo- \ 
bile Advertiser, the New Orleans Pirayune, the Atlantio | 
Intel! igeneer, and the Montgomery Advertiser and Go- \ 
zette, were the Riclimond IF/iti;, the Augusta Conxtitu- j 
(tono^is^ the Charlottesville ./'■^ej-soniun, the Washingtoa d 
Union, the Loett Foeo, the Delaware Blue, the Blue Jfen'a ■ 
Chickens, tlie Charleston Mercury, the Montgomery Con- 1 
federation, and others marking the political distinctions I 
and the party spirit of the times.' 

Though the percentage of political papers was lea» j 
in the North, there were notable exceptions. Massachu- \ 
setts, with a free population of 1,231,006, had, in 1860, 
112 political organs, and Virginia, with a population of I 
1,105,453, hafi 117. Ten years before Massachusetts I 



■ The number of newspapers In some towns was remarkabla \ 
>t tlnips. Thus, Id 195!), Mobile, with a population of 35,000, lud 
four papers; Memphis, with a population of 30,000, hftd fire; 1 
Atlanta, with n population ot 12.000, Iiadlhreo: .iiiJ Moutgonieij, > 
with 10,000 inhabitants, had three (lapel's. 
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had 83, and Virginia 6U. Some of the party-organs 
were short-lived, having been floated by leaders for 
campaign purposes; but many represented a combina' 
tion of editor and proprietor, and consequently had 
greater force than the product of a joint-stock company. 
The paper was the representative of the individual who 
filled the editorial column every week or more fre- 
quently, as the tri-weekly and semi-weekly were quite 
popular. It was not so much the Enquirer or the Whig, 
as it was Ritchie or Pleasants. 

That thia feeling had much to do with the tone of 
the Southern press cannot be doubted. A political edi- 
torial was the more forcible in that its authorship was 
easily recognized, and because it was known that the 
writer, though he may have been a special pleader, was 
no mere attorney at literature, ready to take the part of 
those who approached him first or who offered the larger 
fee, but was fully prepared to stand by his utterances 
to the last ditch. Working under many disadvantages, 
mechanical and financial, the politician of the sanctum 
was a mighty rival of the politician of the stiunp, 

Much of the editorial writing was distinguished for 
the purity of its diction and for the thoroughness of its 
informatioD. The custom of obtaining material from 
thinkers and writers in other professions, as well as the 
tendency to make the newspaper the vehicle for essays 
in literature, added to the value of the publication. 
Such was the influence of the editorial in the weekly; 
that when the importance of news-gathering was more 
and more recognized in the growth of the daily, the 
term " the editor," was associated rather with the writer 
of editorials, than with the man who grasped all the 
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details of the paper. John M. Daniel was the hig 
type of many editors of the South, but there were c 

paratively few ready newsgatherera. 

Enterprise was directed to the task of answering the] 
argnmentH of a political oppoiient in the defence o£ ^ 
party, or to the arraignment of the opposition, rathec ] 
than to aiding the development of natural resources, or 1 
to the attempt to make the first publication of news. A.a 
curious illustration of the germinating phase of new»>J 
gathering enterprise was presented as the outcome otm 
a large gathering in Alabama, Appreciating the i 
nificance of the meeting, two newspapers of the cilj 
brought a competent reporter from a distance to do t 
work for them, and guaranteed him a certain remunei 
tion. At the conclusion of the meeting, a delegate a 
quainted with the facts moved that whatever fundi 
remained after the payment of expenses shoidd be di»] 
vided between the two papers. This suggestion elic 
the information that another paper of the city had bee 
represented in the convention, and the original motioi 
was modified so as to include all the papers 
benefaction. 

Two obstacles confronted Southern journalism, 
manifestations of the slavery agitation must have h 
pered the editor in dealing with public questions, 
bulk of his readers were directly or indirectly interesto 
in the institution against which centred the oppositio 
of the rest of the country to the South. To have joiQejl 
the opposition by indirection, ho many were the ramifl 
cations of the problem, would have tended to destroy j 
journalist's career of usofidness. 

As early as 1860, when a magazine of the far Soatll 
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in ita efforts to spur that section to greater vigor other 
than political, gave facts about the real situation, Georgia 
and South Carolina papers counselled Southern men not 
to support the magazine. No man stronger in his de- 
votion to the South than De Bow ever lived, and this 
esperience of his merely exemplifies the circumspection 
demanded of the editor by one class.' Five years later 
both the duty of the Southern journalists and their 
environments were described in a comment upon edu- 
cated editors and writers provided by the colleges. 
" They stand," said the commentator, " as the sentinels 
of the political, the religious, the literary world. They 
are the first to sound the alarm-signal whenever any 
unworthy iutruder dares to set unhallowed foot within 
the (Kirtala of our State, church, or educational insti- 
tutions." ' About the same time, and when the New 
York Tribune had a circulation of 3,055 in all the South- 
ern States, — an increase of 1,480 in eighteen months, — 
the quixotic plan was advocated of establisliing in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, daily 
papers to combat upon its own grounds the agitation 
against the South, and also agencies to inform South- 
erners of bankers, brokers, shippers, importers, manufac- 
turers, commission merchants, publishers, hotel- keepers, 

' He was more conservative from tlie Southom slandpolnt 
when be declined in J85i> to publish a letter from a Soulhemer 
on the "true policy of the South," and said, "Although in 
ordinary times I might not hesitate to allow an individual ex- 
preRSion of opinion, ths antipodes of my own upon this subject, 
In llie pages of the fleoieui, to permit it at tiiis time would be to 
bring myself witliin tliP pale of the jtiat reprehension of every 
good man and yourself, upon sound second thought, I hop«, 
among the number." {Dr Bom'ii Review, xxiil, 105.J 

' Soathern Literary Meuenger, xslv. 188. 
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artisans, and shopkeepers wlio were friendly to ' 
South. This journalistic plan was bold in its conce^ 
tion; but it had the incurable weakness of having t 
newspaper dependent for its support upon a constitu 
ency residing at a distance, a journalistic paradoj 

The spirit of enterprise would have been checked e 
any rate by the lack of funds. The art of advertising 
was better understood in the North, and business nieit>| 
of that section availed themselves of Southern newa- 
papers to extend their trade, Occasionally the SouthnJ 
ern merchant was lectured for especting to gain businee 
without paying for it Alluding to Northern businesi^ 
advertisements, it was once said, "The most extrera 
Southern Rights paper could not of course refuse theiaj 
a place which they are willing to pay for liberally ao^l 
promptly, and which no Southern man cares to ( 
cupy." ' 

Another drawback, slighter in degree, the natur^ 
result of journalism in the days when disagreement 
about politics frequently meant personal antagonisig 
was the liability of the editor to he compelled I 
dorse his opinions by force. Possibly the extreme cai 
was the experience of those connected with a Vicksburg 
paper between 1S37 and 1850. The founder of ' 
paper, after being involved in several street-fights t 
a duel, was killed. Of his successors, four were killed 
in duel or street-fight, one by a rival editor, one drowned 
himself, and one, after killing his man, was 1 
killed in Texas. 

Personal responsibility for utterances was a partii 

guaranty of sincerity, and had greater weight, therefor 

' De Boib'k Hevifw. xxvill. 493. 
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with many readers, whose opportunities for gaining in- 
formation of the progress of the world were confined 
principally to the weekly press. For the library was 
but limited in its extent. Outside of the colleges and 
some of the larger cities, there were few collections of 
books to which the public had access j and in 1860, of 
the 27,730 libraries, not including private collections, 
with 13,316,370 volumes in the country, the South 
had 6,614, with 3,177,708 volumes. They included the 
collection of the Petersburg Library Association, the 
Savannah Library Association, the Charleston Library 
Society, and the Apprentices' Library Society of that 
city ; the State Library of 5,000 volnnies, and the Me- 
chanics' Library of 4,000, at Nashville; the private 
library of B. F. French of 75,000 volumes in the Mer- 
chants' Exchange, the public school library, 3,000 vol- 
umes, the Young Men's Free Library Association's, 2,000 
in New Orleans, and the Louisiana State Library, The 
subscription feature generally prevailed in circulating 
libraries, and for a time some of the State libraries were 
for the exclusive use of officials. Here and there literary 
societies or lyceums gathered a few current publications, 
and in many old mansions rare prints and the works of 
masters in European literature were cherished. But 
the lack of elementary training in so many of the white 
population contributed to the smalluess of support given 
to the newspaper, and t-o the slight demand for books 
among the masses. Illiteracy was no foundation for a 
circulating library, and inadequacy of primary instruc- 
tion was the root of tlie evil.' 

> In llie d«vdopiuent of tlie census relating to education, so 
many changes were made Uiat It is not always possible to group, 
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The speaker urged tliat public meetings should be 
held in all the counties where any reluctance was man- 
ifeated to reoeive micli instruction as the schools could 
give, and he believed from his study of the returns 
from some counties that the official returns fell short 
of the truth. He estimated that' the total number of 
illiterates, including the population between twelve and 
twenty years, was 120.000. In this belief he was sus- 
tained in part by the statement of Governor Campbell 
in 1839, in his message to the Assembly, based upon the 
reports from five city and borough courts and ninety- 
three county courts of marriage licenses granted in 1817, 
1827, and 1837. Governor Campbell wrote : " The state- 
ments show that the applicants for marriage licenses in 
1817 amounted to 4,682; of whom 1,127 were unable 
to write; 5,048 in 1827, of whom the number unable to 
write was 1,166 ; and in 1837 the applicants were 4,614, 
and of these the number of 1,047 were unable to writa 
their names." 

Whatever inaccuracies existed in the census could not 
have been confined to one section, and in comparison 
they may be disregarded. Beginning with tha white 
population, the figures show several interesting facts. 
The most significant, perhaps, is that while there was 
comparatively little change in the proportion of popula- 
tion in the North to that of the South between 1840 
and 1860, the proportion of illiteracy decreased. In 
1840 more than 62 per cent of the white illiteracy in 
the country was in the South ; in 1860 less than 48 per 
cent. Between 1840 and 1850 it increased 119 per cent 
in the North, and 48 per oent In the South, while the 
white population had increased 48 and 40 per cent in 
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the respective sections. In the next decade the populs' 
tion increasing 44 and 34 per cent respectively, the illit- 
eracy increased 29.84 per cent in the Korth, and 5.41 in 
the South ; or taking the whole free population, which 
had increased 43 and 32 p«r cent in the respective sec- 
tions, the illiteracy had increased 27.81 per cent in the 
North, and 5.14 per cent in the South. In the North 
there was a slight actual as veil as a proportional 
decrease in negro illiterates ; in the South merely a pro- 
portional decrease. 

The free negro was really a small factor in the general 
result, and for the present may be disregarded. Wha^ 
then, had caused the change in the status of the Xorth, 
which not only had the better m3<:hinery, but machinery 
longer established, for counteracting illiteracy ? Why 
should the proportionate increase of illiteracy hare beea 
greater in the North ? A partial answer is givea in 
the presence of the foreign element.' 

In the decade ended in 1S60, though the number of | 
alien passengers landed in the United States was only i 
457,130 greater than in the previous ten years, the 
foreign-born inhabitants of the country had increased 
from 2,210,839 to 4.136,175. the North gaining the , 
greater number, and the South having a less proportion 
of the whole than in 1850. Of the foreign element 
2,477,491 were twenty years old or more, an increaoe I 
of 1,133,196 of that age since 1850. In 1860, 3 per I 
cent of the illiteracy in the South, and 38 per c«nt A 
in the North, were foreign j in 1860, 7 per cent in the J 
South and 52 per cent in the North were foreign, ' 
While native illiteracy hail increased in ten years 
■ Sen Appeodis £, Table G. 
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1.7 per cent in the South and 1.5 per cent in the 
North, the foreign had increased more than llHl per cent 
in the South, and more than 75 per cent in the North. 
But there were -11,802 foreign illiterates in the South 
in 1800, and 320,575 in the North; and as the native 
population of the age designated had increased in greater 
proportion in the North than in the South, the former 
section had a smaller percentage of illiteracy than the 
latter as far as the native whites were concerned. In- 
deed, the proportion of foreign illiterates to the foreign 
population was greater in the South in 1860 than in 
1850, and less in the North. 

Although no exact figures are attainable for compari- 
son of foreign illiteracy in 1840 and 1860, it is believed 
that the large increase in the total between those years 
was due to the incoming of immigrants after 184.'i from ■ 
countries in which the masses had been practically dis- 
barred from educational advantages. Of the foreign- 
born illiterates in the country in 1860, Illinois had 
20,627; Massachusetts, 46,847; New York, 99,856; and 
Pennsylvania, S8,200; while Missouri, with the greatest 
number in the South, had 9,876. 

Still, an improvement had been made in the South. 
Between 1850 and 1860 the percentages of white illit- 
eracy had decreased in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Slississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia; and had increased, because of 
the foreign element, in Delaware and the District of 
Columbia. The most marked change occurred in Mary- 
land, Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia, where the actual number decreased. 
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Including the free negro elementj there was a decreasa 
of percentage everywhere in the South except in Dela- 
ware, and of number in six States and in the District of 
Columbia. Of native illiterates, white and negro, the 
number decreased id seven States. 

In the North, on the other hand, the percentage of 
white illiteracy iocreased in California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Maasachusetta, Michigan, New Hampshire, Ore- 
gon, Khode Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin; and in 
Indiana and Ohio only had the actual number de- 
creased. Of the total illiteracy but eight of the eigh- 
teen States showed a decreased percentage, and but two 
a decreased number ; while of natives the number had 
decreased in but six States, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Indiana, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, though the 
percentages had decreased in alt save California, Maesaf 
chusetts, Oregon, and Vermont. The greatest percen- 
tage of native illiteracy in the North in 1860 was ll.OS 
in Indiana, while in the South it was 25.68 in North 
Carolina; and of the total illiterates, 10.94 in Indiana, 
and 25.78 in Delaware. The lowest percentage in tha 
North and in the whole country was 2.56 in Hew Hanip- J 
shire ; and in the South, 10.33 in Texas. 

Taking the seven Southern States in which the mosfc ] 
marked change for the better bad been made, and com- 
paring the figures of three censuses relating to primary 
schools, one may find a clew to tlie secret of the declina 
of illiteracy.' In Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
not only had the number of schools and pupils trebled^ 
but the average attendance upon each school had ia< 
■ See Appendix E, Tuble 0. 
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creased from 29 papils in 1840 to 35 iu 18C0. Ken- 
tucky had nearly five times as many schools, and more 
than six times as many pupils, in 1860 as in 1840 ; and 
similar improvement was made in other States. The 
greatest increase in the number of schools took place 
before 1850, and that accounts tor the decrease of adult 
illiteracy in the following ten years. 

Slowly, but in nearly all directions after 1840, the 
public school idea was extended. When, in 1843, in 
New Orleans tlie common school supplanted the char- 
ity schools, the former had 1,156 pupils, and in the 
next year 1,844, with 33 teachers, 23 female and 10 
male. Seven hundred and thirty-six children were not 
attending school. In 1849, two years after the exten- 
sion of the system to the State, the superintendent 
reported that 53,716 children were at school, and that 
20,262 were not. The average term was six months 
and thirteen days. In thirty parishes 12,288 children 
were at school, and 11,191 were not, in 1855. 

Florida passed, in 1849, an Act to establish common 
schools; but for several years thereafter little progress 
seems to have been made, and the conditions were simi- 
lar to those existing under the old school law of 1839. 
The schools, according to the Act of 1849, were to be 
supported by the proceeds from the school lanila, and 
five per cent of net receipts from other lands granted by 
Congress, and from property escheating to the State. 
In 1850, counties were authorized to provide by taxa- 
tion for the schools to augment the gift of the State ; 
but the counties did not soon avail themselves of this 
privilege. In Tallahassee, though, through the efforts 
of D. S. Walker, a public school, supported by local 
taxation, was started successfully. 
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In Georgia was illustrated tlie seutiment wliich was a 
powerful against the steady growth of popularity of the { 
public school system. From 1783| until the outbreak of , 
the war, the primary instruction aided by the State t 
contingent upon poverty. There the free school meant • 
''poor" school; and, in spite of the services which the | 
system rendered in equipping thouaaiiils with the begin- 
nings of an education, it was poor in more ways than \ 
one. Efforts to make the system similar to those of tha 
Northern States in 18S7, 1845, and 1856 failed; but 
they showed tliat citizens of Georgia were not satisfied | 
with the result of the "poor-fund" arrangement, which 
waa manifest in the fact that in 1837, of the 83,000 I 
children in the State, but 25,000 were at scLool. Tha 
system suffered from tha neglect of those who had I 
charge of it, and from tho indifference of those for 
whom it was designed. 

The action of the Virginia legislature in providing tta J 
the annual distribution of $45,000 from tho Literary 
Fund, among the counties, for elementary instnictioB 
of poor children, and $15,000 for Iho university, showed | 
the same spirit as that in Georgia, widely differing from \ 
the Jefferaonian idea of education by the State. Thft \ 
educational convention of 1841 was followed by e 
in 1845, when an address to the people of Virginia w 
issued, stating that " something must be done speedily to 1 
arrest the State in her downward course." The signet* ] 
of this address, animated by the same desire as Gamett^ j 
were George W. Muuford. William H. Macfarland, Dr. . 
Thomas Nelson, Charles F. Osborne, Peter V. Daniel, i 
Jr., Henry I.. Brooke, R. T. Daniel. James E, Heath, ' 
Tbumas H. Ellis, Benjamin R Minor, Gustavus A. | 
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Myers, R. B. Gooch, and J. A. Cowardin, They were 
men prominent in their community, and were not ap- 
palled by any fear of adverse comment from stating the 
real condition of affairs and seeking a remedy. Criticis- 
ing the system consequent upon the legislation of 1818 
in Virginia, a writer contended that the State had done 
nothing substantial except for the wealthy and the 
paupers ; and he asked, " Are, then, our honest farmers, 
who keep their heads above water by hard work and 
rigid economy, managing to pay other expenses, to be 
denied all governmental aid in enlightening the minds 
oE their children ? " The two conventions had an effect 
upon the schools ; but in 1847 another Virginian lamented 
that party politics and war were overshadowing interest 
in the subject, " never a very general feeling, but rather 
one that was fanned into existence by a set of philan- 
thropists, who hoped by their own united exertions 
on the subject to arouse the people to a sense of their 
wants." Nothing had been done for primary schools, 
he said, beyond herding children together in some mis- 
erable cabin, to be taught by some man who had "no 
idea of education beyond the simple acts of reading 
and writing," and he urged the necessity for a small 
circulating library in each school district. 

Again, in 1848, it was written, " We all lament, deeply 
lament, the deplorable state of ignorance prevalent 
amongst our masses, and the total inefficiency of our 
present system of education ; but still we do nothing 
to remedy it. We rest on the ' past glory ' of Virginia, and 
content ourselves with repeating that the sceptre has de- 
parted from the ' mother of States and statesmen.' " ' 

■ Southern LUerary :aetieageT, vil. 635; li.OOT; xill. 08S;xiv. 
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pointed to supervise the achools, and to open night 
schools for apprentices. In 1840 there were five pri- 
mary and six grammar schools for boys and girls in sep- 
arate departments. 

Beginning with free instruction for the poor, the pub- 
lic school system of Maryland dates from the act of 
1825 for the public instruction of youth in primary 
schools. But by reason of the decentralizing tendency 
of the act, and of the donation of State fnnds to county 
schools and academies, no uniform system was organized 
before the war. Governor Ligon alluded to this in his 
message of 1856, when he said that the system of public 
instruction in Maryland, excepting the public schools of 
Baltimore, "is in a state of the most utter and hopeless 
prostration. Our plan of public instruction must be con- 
structed anew, made uniform in its operations through- 
out the State, supported more liberally by the State and 
county resources; and, above all, it should be made 
subject to some controlling supervisory power, through 
whom all its operations should be annually communi- 
cated and made public, or it will fail to meet the exi- 
gency of our condition or be attended with any public 
benefit." ' But the counties gradually provided a public 
school system absorbing several of tlie older academies ; 
and in the State at large, the duty of giving elementary 
instruction was not allowed to lapse. The act of 1825 
provided for a system for Baltimore; and the closeness 
of population there, as in other Southern cities, and a 
firm conviction of its advantages, brought it to a high 
degree of perfection. In 18i'i4 there were 859 pupils 

' Bureftu of Education, Circular of I u formation, N( 
18114, (11. 
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ID th« MhooU. A tedoctiiMi m umber : 
the tms«ttled «onditioDfl EoUowisg tfce putic of 1837^ 
bat in 1839. when the high Bchool for boys was opeaedL J 
Che nomber of pnpUs in the dty vas 1,126. 

The establuhment of the high school, which I 
later the Citj College, marked ihe beginning of a rapiAifl 
increase of popularity of the public echoed i 
the eorrection of a dispositioQ to make it a mete c 
institution. In ten yean tlie pttpils numbered G,763 ; 
in 1jt52 in three high schools, two of them for girls, '. 
grammar, and 26 primary schools, were 9.061 papola. 

To the high school was ilae the strengthening of tl 
^stem in St. Loais, originating in an act of Congieaft^ 
in 1812, that reserved certain lands for the support of J 
Khools. The first school was opened in 1838; and iQiI 
1849, when a proposition to levy a tax of one mill for 1 
edncation in the city was proposed, it was sustained bj^ ■ 
a vote of five to one. The high-school class of 1853^ .J 
organized three years after the appointment of a super* I 
iotendent, grew in two years into a separate school. Afe \ 
the time, in 73 schools with 168 teachers, were 6,643 I 
pupils. Two years later a normal school was started,-J 
and shortly afterward the whole system was placed! 
upon a modem basis that has resulted in giving the St> j 
TiOuifl schools a high rank. 

In the face of much opposition, after unsatisfactory I 
efforts fur a quarter of a century at semi-public infitmo- J 
tion by distribution of funds among parish schoola, t 
leniolS'ture of Alabama in 1S52 made possible the org 
imtion of a public school system in Mobile, that i 
later a model for the State. With only 35.000 incoi 
to be relied upon, the commissioners opened the J 
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scliooU ill 1862 with 400 pupils in three grades. The 
attendance more than doubled duriug the year. Those 
unable to pay were taught free. The result of a visit of 
Willis G. Clark to the schools of New York, Boston, 
aud other Northern cities, was utilized in perfecting 
the organization of the system, which was still o 
by those who derided it as a pauper institution. In 
1853 the vot« for re-election of out-going commissioners 
was 1,597, and for those opposed 869. The election of 
1857 passed without any opposition. In 1854 the sys- 
tem was enlarged bo as to include the county, and in 
1868 the attemJance upon the city schools was 1,811. 
Impressed by the snccess of the Mobile experiment, 
Judge Meek led in 1S54 the movement for the passage 
of a bill by the legislature for a State system under a 
superintendent of education. Notwithstanding difficul- 
ties of many kinds, the indifference of those who would 
have been most benefited, and the incompeter 
cials, the schools numbered, in 1856, 2,220, with 89,013 
pupils; and, in 1868, 2,597 with 98,274 enrolled, the 
pupils increasing 9,261, and the children of school age 
but 2,065 in two years. In 1889 Hon. N. H. R. Daw- 
son, United States Commissioner of Education, alluding 
to Alabama at this period, wrote : " It was truly a novel 
thing, hard to be credited by people at a distance, that 
in an extreme Southern city, away back in the fifties, 
there was a public school system in successful operation, 
in whose schools pupils were as thoroughly instructed, 
the methods as advanced, intelligent, and practical, and 
the discipline as effective, as in the justly famed schools 
of New England. But it was so." ' 

> Bureau of Education, Circular of Information, No. 3, 1880, 7. 
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Earnest men in an adjoining but older State had 
deavored for years to counteract the growth of illite^' 
acy. In the agitation for the education of the masses 
of South Carolina, the leaders were Stephen Elliott, Wil- 
liam Crafls, Jr., James H. Thornwell, E. F. W. Allston, 
Governor McDuflSe, C G. Memminger, E. C. McGratb, 
and W. Jefferson 15ennett. In tS40, of 52,000 children 
of school age but 12,526 were in the free schools ; and )Q 
1846 the statement that the system was a failure waa 
not contradicted in the legislature. In 1855 Governor 
Adams expresseil tlie same opinion, though a committee 
of the State senate reported 40,271 children at school, 
an over-estimate, probably, as the census of 18G0 showed 
but 30,377 under instruction in all grades in the State; 
and Edwin Heriot, of Charleston, who also was active 
for education, wrote : " We acknowledge, with mortifica^ 
tion and shame, that blessed as we are as a people with 
abundant resources for improving our standard of edu- 
cation and literature, we remain, in spite of all the ef- 
forts which have hitherto been put forth to remove tba 
Btigma, far in the background of our contemporaries in, 
availing ourselves of the means at our disposal."' The 
efforts of a large minority to repeal in 1813 the funda* 
mental act of 1811 were typical of the hostility of man/, 
to the idea of public elementary uietruction ; and as late 
as 185G, after the reformation of the system in Charles- 
ton, opposition was expressed because the common school-, 
rather than the pauper school had been indorsed. To 
Memminger more than to any other man was due th«| 
success which came to the Charleston schools. 

For years he labored in the cause of education, 
> Ih Sota'a Rnltte, xz. 07. 
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studied the systems in New England and in other parte 
of the North; and, with his fellow commissioners, he 
changed the pauper schools to common schools on the 
New York plan with teacliers brought from the North 
at their head. The improvement was marked. In 1850 
the pupils in the city free schools numbered 334, nearly 
150 less than in 1830. In the vhole State at that time 
were 17,838 in 724 schools. Ten years later, while the 
number in the State had increased 1,077, the attendance 
in Charleston had advanced to 4,000, more than twice 
the attendance of 18i?8. In the meantime the schools 
in the State had been helped hy an increase in 1853 of 
the annual appropriation from $37,200 to $74,400. 

The common schools of Tennessee suffered from the 
confusion attending the administration of the public 
lands. Acts of 1830 providing for the creation of 
school districts, and the division of appropriations 
among the schoola of the counties, the constitutional 
provision of 1834 making the school fund perpetual, the 
act of 1838 amended in 1840 establishing a system of 
common schools, were but imperfectly carried ont. The 
absence of any State supervision resulted in a lack of 
unity in administration and of judgment in the. use of 
funds. Yet the number of schools was nearly trebled 
between 1840 and 1850, and the number of pupils quad- 
rupled. 

Six years before admission to the Union, Texas's 
legislature passed a bill granting lands in eaoh county 
for education. Five years after admission of the State, 
primary and other schools were in operation in the 
principal towns and counties; and in 1854 was passed 
the law for the formation of a State system of free 
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Ohio, aiid when it is remeubered that in that section 
iiature was not sa kindly as in the regions south of the ' 

James and the Cumberland. 

The influences that bad produced the illiteracy of 
1840 were prcx'aleut, though in a diminishing degree, 
(luring the subsequent years. ^1 

However greatly esteemed the education of the acad- 
emy and the college may have been, the mass of South- 
erners were not inclined to an enthusiastic support of 
the common school. Some, like Judge tJpshur, may 
have rested under the firm conviction that the poorer 
classes of the people in slave-holding States would prob- 
ably be deficient in the elements of education. They 
knew what great odds there wera against tlio success of 
a general system of education, which Jeffersou would 
have attempted to overcome by legislation changing the 
fundamental order of government. Others contended 
that the sparaeness of population made the plan imprac- 
ticable. No doubt the closeness of residence in Slasso- 
ehusetts, with 95 persons to the square mile in 1840, 
was a great aid in bringing education to the doors of 
the peojde. At that time there was in the State one 
Bchoolhouse for every 2iy inhabitants. Virginia had 22 ' 
inhabitants to the square mile, or, excluding the slaves, 
who were not reckoned in the school population, only 
11. The primary schools of the State numbered 1.561, 
or one for every 506 free inhabitants. Masaachusetta 
had a schoolhouso for every two square miles, with 190 
inhabitants, and an average of 47 children in each school. 
Virginia had one school for every 39 square miles, with 
429 free inhabitants, and 22 children in each school. 
To have given the same school facilities to Virginia 
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nqnired, aeetni'mg to one tstitaxtm, ten tiincs the nom- 
ha of acboolboutes. But it would be diScolt to nuke 
an exact ettimale. If a schooUioase had been boilt 
in erery two miles, 30,676 buildings would bare be«n 
ueeewsary ; but the/ would hare had morljr a papula- 
tkn of 32 to draw on for papils, instead of oae of 190, 
as in Xasaaclnisetts, 

Tirgiaia, howflver, illustrated tLe differeoces in sepft- 
rate Hctiona of the same State. In 1^40 th« white 
population of the State west of the line of the Blue- 
liidge was 9 to the sqi)are mile, and there was one 
sehool for every 70 square miles. Of the popolation, 
214,578 under twenty years of age, 14,568 were in 583 
•chooU, an average of 25 to each school. In eastern 
Virginia the density of population was 14 to the square 
mile, witli a iwhool for every 27 miles, and of the 196^^1 
minor jfopulatiou, 20,763 were in 978 schools, an average 
of 21 to ea*-h, Tlie larger average atteudauce upon the 
Kchool in tbe western district indicates that, had that 
region been supplied with schools proportionate to its 
[Mpulation and area, the number at school would have 
been much in excess of that in the lower eountty. The 
difference in densities was not so great as that in the 
number of schoolhouses to the square mile. The den- 
Hity in western Virginia was G4 per cent of that in 
eastern Virginia, while the school opportunities to the 
square mile in the former were but 38 per cent of those 
in tlie latter. 

The divergence is better observable in a comparison 
of Kentucky and Ohio. The former, admitted to tliB 
Union in 1792, had in 1840 a population of 20 to. 
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the sqiiare mile, or excluding the slaves, of 16, with a 
schoolhouse for every 39 miles, with 624 inliabitants 
and an average of 25 pupils to the school. Ohio, across 
the river, admitted ten years later, had 38 inliabitanls 
to the square mile, a schoolliouse for every 7 square 
miles, with a population of 266 and 42 pupils in each 
school. Though the density of Ohio's population was 
two and three-eighths times tliat of Kentucky, the State 
had five times as many schools and more than eight 
times as many pupils, with less than three times the 
poptdation of Kentucky. There were minor points of 
difference; but the educational proposition might read, 
as Massachusetts was to Virginia, so was Ohio to Ken- 
tucky, and the theory of density of jiopulation becomes 
less effective in explanation of illiteracy. 

Professor George Tucker recognized this in oomment- 
ing upon the statistics. " It is true," he wrote, " that in 
the North-western States, and particularly those which 
are exempt from slaves, the number of their elementary 
schools is much greater than that in the Southern or 
South-western States, altliough their population is not 
much more dense ; but besides that, the settlers of those 
States, who wei-e mostly from New England or New 
York, brought with them a. deep sense of the value and 
importance of the schools for the people; they were 
better able to provide such schools, in consequence of 
their making their setttenient, as had been done in their 
parent States, in townships and villages." He called 
attention to the fact that Michigan, with a thin popula- 
tion, had already provided schools for nearly on&^eveuth 
of the population ; and he added, " The wise policy pur- 
sned, first in Kew England and since by the States 
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settled by tlieir emigrants, of layiiig off their tenitfl 
into townships, and of selling all the lauds of a portionT 
before those of other towDships are brought iuto tha 1 
market, lias afforded their first settlers the benefit of 
social intercourse and of co-operation. In this way 
they were at once provided with places of worship and 
with schools adapted to their circumstances." ' 

Another Virginian, James C. Bruce, said, "Our Statel 
is not abreast with other States in population, or politi- 1 
cal power, or commercial or industrial prosperity," 
This he ascribed to various sources ; but he thought that 1 
a juster judgment attributed it to the ignorance of the j 
people, and that ignorance was due, not to "sparseneu'l 
of population, but the apathy of the population and itVB 
want of a just appreciation of the vital importance of « 
education." In the same year a governor of Louisiana I 
met the oft-repeated argument of sparseuess by saying^ 
" How can it produce neglectful directors and incorape- J 
tent teachers? How can it affect the ad ministration J 
of funds of the school district and many other evilsj 
which are daily complained of by the citizens, and'] 
yearly marshalled in grim array in the reports of th«J 
superintendent ? " ' 

Attempts were made to meet the disadvantage of &A 
thin population by such a device as the ambulate 
school of South Carolina, moving the school from onM 
neighborhood to another, as the occasion seemed 
require; but such a plan could have but one resul^ 
— elementary education as thin as the populatii 
Thoughtful men saw that, with the exception of citii 

' Tucker'a " Progi«8S of the United Stales," 148. 
* Snutltera Literary Menatnger, xti. 298; De Uow'b 
xvlE. 42L 
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the New England system could not be rcaflily ingrafted 
upou the South. In the first place, the North, and later 
the West, started with the theory that the small town- 
ship, a division made necessary by the character of the 
country and the occupations of the people, should be 
responsible for the education of the children j but in the 
South the State was the unit, and where the State rele- 
gated to the county, as in Maryland and Georgia, the 
adoption of a system of education, to be aided by general 
funds, there was not always unanimity of action as there 
was in North Carolina. " Individually consulted," said 
one writer, " we cry out nearly to a man, ' Let us edu- 
cate our people ; ' but if called on for combined action, 
very few, or none, respond to the invitation." ' It is 
generally difficult to persuade a dispersed agricultural 
community, accustomed to de]tend upon themselves, that 
they will share in the benefits of a combination for the 
good of all, especially when accomplishment is not coin- 
cident with the ruling rotation of time, ^ from crop to 
crop. Taxation, too, is in a sentimental sense more 
burdensome upou a scattered population, who cannot 
see immediate results. The politicians perceived that, 
and were in no haste to increase general taxation for an 
undertaking that had not the support of a majority 
of the dominant element. The attempted compromise 
of permitting the county to decide for itself whether it 
should be taxed was a shifting of principle common to 
all compromises.* 

* Southern Llltrary Minenger, \. 283. 

• A system In some seclions of providing for schools nccord- 
ing to represenUitloo in Ihe legislature worked an injualice, 
particularly wliP re represonlalion was limited to one class by a 
property qimliScatioD or by State apportionment. 
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The opposition to the general support of cximmoa 
schools was grounded iu the belief that every man 
should educate his own child, and that the taxation of 
one class to educate the children of another was a spe- 
cies o£ " agrariauism," — a word employed iu more ways 
than one to describe the spread of theories opposed to 
one grade of Southern opinion. 

This belief did not imply a lack of practical interest 
in the welfare of the poorer classes. The Beresfoid 
Bounty School, the Winyaw Indigo Society, are esam- 
plea of the philanthropic tendencies of the well-to-do. 
But there is much more satiefaction iu voluntary phi- 
lanthTOpy than in enforced contributions for the poor; 
and taxation for public schools was bringing a neces- 
sary evil too close to one's door. In the 'confusion ol 
terminology and practice, the term " free school " degen- 
erated from meaning the grammar, Latin, or liberal 
school, to a designation of an institution to which all 
were at liberty to send their children on equal terms, op i 
of a charity or pauper school. 

The opposition to the supplanting of the laat-mea- i 
tioned class by common schools with free tuition, or 
with tuition-fees much lower than those of private es- 
tablishments, and provision for children unable to pay, 
came not only from those who were unwilling to b« j 
taxed for a system to which they would not commit 
their children, but also from the very class intended to n 
be benefited. These were poor but prouil ; and, ratheE< 
than have their children classed as paupers, they liopt' I 
them at home, with no opportunities for edueatioa.. J 
Some persons, too, in the stress of real poverty,; 
unable to disi>ense with tlie aerviies of their child) 




during tlie four or six mouttis of th? school-teriu. The 
feeling of priife was no doubt sli*ngtheueil by the unwise 
insistence that the school-fumla should \>e limited to the 
poor, and by tlie early legislation of Georgia, Viiginia, 
and Delaware, 

At their outset, therefore, the common schools servetl 
to intensify the unfortunate antagonism of class distinc- 
tions, which for the health of the State they should have 
diminished ; and consequeutly the extvnsioii of the sys- 
tem was impeded. Advocates of it wfre in the besiu- 
ning confronted by the problem of obtaining suitable 
teachers. Educated man were on the ground; but too 
frequently they were absorbed by the law. mediciue, and 
the ministry, or were devoted to politius. When they 
did engage in teaching, they turned to the academy or 
the college ; and they were inclined to raise the grade of 
their schools to the plane upon which they had been 
taught. 

Thus the elementary brauohes were ajit to lie neglected 
by those competent to teach them. Latin and Greek 
were more popular studies than the sciences, As Garnott 
pointed out, " the business of instructing the rising gen- 
eration, a business which requires minds of tlie very 
highest order," was therefore left to any who desired 
to undertake it, regardless of preparation. Tlicre was 
too much of patient plodding involved in the training of 
children in the rudiments for the average Sou them. born 
man who would have been able to give such training; 
and 80 the pupil often fell into the hands of native 
incompetency, or of the roving product of the New Eng- 
land common-school system, who taught for a living, 
and who was unable to be in entire harnHuiy with the 
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aad fhmsh of Tit^aia; Geoise E. Batlger and 1 
Swam of Xorth CsntiBa; Biahep EIHott, J. H.C 
aad Dr. Alonzo Clnu^ of Geoc^; Jofaa heCaatK,!. 1 
"namwtO, i. W. Kks, Rer. Dr. Otrtis of 8oiitk < 
Itaa; Aabbel Siaitii of Texas ; A. R Longstraet oT 1 
•tppi; L. C Garland of Atatema; and CbatW C 
of Louudana, to andntake tbe task <tf sdecti]^ and p 
paring tcxt-lxxAiv **>A asked the ksulatoia to i 
ihem for tLe Soatlieni schools. So one dookAed 1 
ability of the South to produce the desired v 
J'rofesaor McGoffej's readen aod ^tdling-booka i 
regarded as labors of lore in the cause of | 
eation. L'p to 18>56, few men in whose j 
acquimaents the South had confidence had \ 
•acb woric Books distinctiTely Soatbera 1 
l^ipear later. 
Tbid agitatioD did not begin, however, until the 1 
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of aeparatiou between the North and the South had 
become so marked as to be inipresaed ii]>on textrbookS, 
and a desire to have home products was ou a jiar with 
the demand that Southern students should not go to 
New England for their collegiate course. It came too 
late to have a wide-reaching effect. 

One feature of Southern life not only retarded the 
growth of common schools, but also tended to lessen 
the totals in the educational statistics for that section. 
The custom of teaching at home was originally made 
necessary by the lack of school facilities. In many 
families the elementary education was obtained from 
tutors or governesses well equipped by Northern in- 
stitutions, or from the mother, the one best qualified 
to mould the childish mind. Frequently two or three 
neighboring families would have tlie benefit of the same 
tutor or governess, ,who carried the pupils to the acar 
demio stage, and even beyond it. The census did not 
always include such pupils; but in the censuses of 1850 
and 18C0, returns of children at school were made by 
families as well as by institutions, and a considerable 
divergence between the two enumerations appeared. 
This may be explained partly by carelessness, or by 
the institutions reporting average attendance instead of 
the total number of pupils during the year : — 
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But the main reason was the omission in the general 
fitjures of the element' of home instruction, more preva^ 
lent iu the South than iii the North, as a comparisoa, 
of the statistics will show. From the totals by 
stitutions the previous deductions have been dra^ 
But the totals by families show that 28 per cent 
the children under instructiou in the South were no^f 
euumei-ated iu 1850, and 15 per cent in 1860 ; whils 
of those in the North but 5.5 per cent were omitted 
iu 1850, and .7 per cent in 1860. Were the minul 
data obtainable they would, without doubt, point to tl 
home school as the cause of some of the apparent di 
proportion in the South in the matter of element 
education. 

At one time the theory was advanced that the 
intercourse peculiar to the South cotu^jeii5at«d in 
measure for its lack of schools. In 1839 Judge Upshot 
said, " Our Northern youth pass their leisure hours 
the most part in schools or in listening to itinerant 
turers, who give them the mere surface of a thoui 
subjects, without imparting to them any solid 
niatioii upon any. Wliile they are thus employed 
making themselves masters of the ideas of others, 
Southern youth are freely thinking for themselves, 
forming ideas of their own."' Such a sentiment 
hardly borne out by the facta of conservatism of idi 
in the South, or by the statement of another Virgini 
a few years later, that a thorough culture of the 
was too much neglected, men being satisfied with au] 
ficial attaiuments. But it illustrates a theory which 
no small following. 

■ Soullicrii Liteniry ilKngcjtgcv, v. 681. 
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A career at school or college may impair the native 
ability of some men, particularly when they are sub- 
jected to improperly conceived methods of education ; 
intercourse with cultivated minds may partly count«r- 
balaiice with superficiality the lack of mental discipline 
at school, and the solitude of agriculture may tend to a 
contemplative frame of mind. But the draving-room, 
the hustings, the courWay gathering, while aiding to 
sharpen inherent wit and to furnish a certain coUectioa 
of facts, could not teach a man to read and write, Here 
and there an individual might emerge from the mass by 
reason of the possession of brain-power that even an im- 
perfect college education could not impair ; but think- 
ing out ideas was of little value if the logic was founded 
upon a false premise of ignorance. After all, though 
opporyinities for social intercourse may have been in 
the South more educational because their comparative 
fewuesa made them more eagerly sought, the advan- 
tage of mingling with one's fellows must have been 
greater in the section of close population. 

It cannot be gainsaid that, notwithstanding natural 
impedimenta and human drawbacks, the results of the 
educational system of the South were in some respects 
superior to those of the North. However many defini- 
tions may be given to education, no one will dispute 
that its chief aim is the happiness of the individual and 
the welfare of the commiuiity. Happiness is a quality 
dependent uprm the individual view, and the general 
welfare is a term susceptible of different interpretations ; 
but the aristocrat and the democrat will agree that the 
diminution of poverty and crime conduces to the general 
welfare, and that, in so far as education contributes to 
that diminution, it is a success. 
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the South the population increased 29 per cent and 
pauperism 18 per cent. Benjamin F. Butler, as a can- 
didate for governor, regaled hia constituents with the 
statement that a larger proportion of the regiment that 
led the attack at Solferino came out unscathed than 
there were paupers who came out alive from his State's 
almshouses in 1858. He said that ot the 2,700 in- 
mates, 666 died, 341 of them being children under five 
years of age. In the North the paupers were not 
always consigned to almshouses. Connecticut towns, 
for instance, turned over their paupers to the man who 
would take them for the lowest terms for the year. 
One observer mentioned a batch of 60 men and i 
disposed of at the rate of S15 a head. That is, the 
contractor who took them charged the town but $15 
a year board for them. He lodged his paupers in a 
one-story house with attic, twenty-five by thirty feet, 
and worked them upon economic food. In the South 
it was not unusual to iiud almshouses deserted; but yet 
the average cost of keeping paupers was more than twice 
that in the North, in spite of such expedients as that 
employed at Charleston, where the expense for paupers 
for five years, ended in 1849, was $100,707.34, and 
where gradually the amouut derived from working the 
paupers at crackiug stones for street-paving became 
almost great enough to maintain them. In both sections 
the majority of inmates of the poorhouse were more 
than twenty-four, or less than fourteen, years old. A 
great percentage of illiteracy and of pauperism at the 
■ North was due to the foreign element ; but the perceut- 
age of pauperism between 1850 and 1860 was greater 
than the percentage of illiteracy. In the whole North 
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in 1860 were 15,97C more foreign paupers than natitl 
ones. New ■ York, with the greatest number in 
country, had 70,144 native and 85,641 foreign paup< 
Massachusetts had 18,010 native and 33,870 foreign ; 
Illinois, 1,658 native, and 2,970 foreign. The whole 
South bad but 2,044 more foreign paupers than Con- 
necticut, Vermont, and New Hampshire alone. 

The criminal sittiatioa was similar, though iii 1860 
the foreign element fumiaheJ 48 percent in the South, 
and 68 per cent in the North, of the crime; and yet 
there were nearly eight times the number of native 
criminals in the North as in the South. 

The criminal code of the South was enlarged by thftJ 
presence of slavery, and it might be imagined that tin 
the free blacks would have contributed greatly to i 
number of offenders.' The inmates of prisons i 
penitentiaries on June 1, 1850, were as follows : — 
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These totals are less tltau others given in j 
table of the census of that year, but they will a^rs.S 
illustrate the general conditions. They show that ) 
proportion of negroes in prison to the negro popol 
was greater in the North than in the South, tho| 
they contributed in a greater degree to the total in i 

I In 183' M&ssurhuai^tts liud eight capital offenecB, 
Virginia lind thirteen. There were Tariationa in other StftM 
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South. Thej' constituted 18 per cent of Southern crimi- 
nals, and 1-t per cent of Northern ones. Massachusetts 
had 139 negroes and 1,507 whites in jails, penitentiaries, 
and houses of correction, on June 1, 1850. One-eleventh 
of the number of prisoners were negroes. Virginia 
had 95 negroes and 227 whites in prison or reforma- 
tory. Two per cent of the inmates of almshouses in 
Massachusetts and 12 per cent in Virginia were negroes. 
But the free negroes of Virginia were more than twice 
as numerous as those in all New England, and six times 
lis many as in Massachusetts. One in every 103 negroes 
in Massachusetts was in the almshouse, and one in 20!! 
in Virginia. 

In this connection, slaves have been practically disre- 
garded. Few 8ur\-ived in the North ; and in the South 
they were rarely permitted to become a burden upon the 
State. The black slave who stole from hia master was 
punished upon the plantation. The white employee of 
the North who stole was punished by the State. The 
South, while burdened with the majority of free negroes, 
escaped in great measure the criminal class immigrating 
from Europe. Its code may have been more severe ; but 
its thin settlement not only made concealment of minor 
crimes more easy, but lessened the incentives to crime, 
with the exception of crimes of violence in communities 
where men take the law inti> their own hands, no matter 
in what section they may be. 
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' Ucnry Riiffner, prcaliEcnt of Washington College, 
niaile a Iri;) la Ti'tuiess<'c [ii 1S33, nnd atated that, during a 
ot more than 400 miles through tho most populous parts o 
Slate, with frei|iieDt slops, he saw but one dninken man, 
rarely hennl profane language. 
At that time a rcllreU Uu'yer waa crli.lelsiiig the revival In i 
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The South had thousands of inhabitants who wa 
poor. In the North they would have become the clasa 
from which has been evolved the tramp. But compan» 
tively few were poor enough to be willing to go to the 
almshouse. Moreover, the climate enabled men on the 
quBrlers of " Lynch's Law," wliicli hedetlaeil ns tvrciikmg private 
vengeiincc, or of Inflicting suininary and illegal punishment tot 
Climes nctiial or prelentled. " Lynch's La«' " bad its origin In 
an organization iu rittsjrlvania Count;, Ta,, in tlic last quarter 
of tbe eighteenth centmy. The agreement, called after its author, 
Colonel William Lyn^h, was as follows: — 

" Whereas, man; of the inhabitants of the county of Pittarl- 
vania, as well as elsewhere, have sustained great and inloIersUe 
losses by a set of lawless men wlio have batitted themselves to- 
gether to deprive honest men o( tbeir Just rights and properly by 
stealing their horses, counterfeiting and passing paper ciureney, 
and committing many other spei^les of viUany too tedious to b* 
mentioned, and that those vile miscreants do still persist In Ilidr I 
diabolical praijtices, and have hitherto escaped tbe civil poww 
with impunity, it l>eing almost useless and unnecessary t« luTa 
recourse to our laws to suppress and punish those freebootera, th^ 
having It Iu their jxiwer to extricate themselves when brought to 
justice, by uubonilng witnesses win) do swear them clear — we.tha 
subscribers, being determined to put a stop to the iniquitous pTM- , 
tices of those imlawtul and abandoned wretches, do enter into ths j 
following association ; to wit, that, next lo our couaclences, soul, 
and body, we hold our rights and property sacred and inviolable. 
We solemnly protest before God and the world, that (for the fn-' ( 
ture) upon hearing or having sutllcient reason to believe thlit Anj '4 
vitlany or species of villany having been committed In our nelgb- 
borhood, we will fortbwilh embody ourselves, and repair tmmedl-i 
ately to the person or persons suspected, or those imder suspielouB i 
characters, linrlwrlng, aiding, or assisting those villains ; and If . 
they will nut dej<isi from their evil practices, we will inflict si 
corporeal pimishmciit on him or thetn, as to us shall seem ade>.'^ 
quale lo tbe crime commltied or the damage sustained; thUWA 1 
will protect and defend every one of us, (he subscribers, m « 
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outskirts of civilization to exist with less personal exer- 
tion than in the North. House-rent and fuel were 
hardly reckoned among the annual expenses ; and the 
soil, left to the squatter or the small renter, may have 
been too poor for cotton, but some kind of corn could 
be raised on it. Hence the influence to pauperism was 
not as great in the South as elsewhere.' 

jolnllf na severally, from the Insulta Bn<) assaults offered by any 
otiier person In their behalf; and further, we do bind ourselves 
jointly and severally, our joint and several heirs, etc., to pay or 
cause to be pajJ all damages that shall or may accrue In conse- 
quence of this our laudable undertaking, and will pay an equal 
proportion ttcconling to our several abilities; and we, after having 
a sufficient number of aubscrlbers 1o this association, will convene 
ourselves to some convenient place, and will make choice of our 
body of &ve of the best and most discreet men belonging to our 
'body, to direct and govern the whole, and we will strictly adhere 
to their determinations in all cases whatsoever relative to the 
above undertaking ; and if any ef our body be summoned to 
attend the execution of this our plan, and fall so to do without 
a reasonnble eiciise, they aball forfeit and pay the sum of one 
hundred pounds current money of Vicginia, to be appropriated 
toward defraying the contingent expense of this imdertaking. 
In witness whereof we have hereunto set om' hands, the 22d day 
of September, 1780." 

I Indirectly the statistics of insanity and Idiocy throw some 
light upon the subject of relative happiness. In 1840 the white 
inaaue and idiotic in the United States numbered one tor every 
1)78 in the population. In the Soutlt the ratio was one in »I4, 
and in the North one in OTJ. In 1850 the ratio was one In 081 
of the free population in the South, and one in 673 in the North; 
and in ISOO it was one in 680 in the South, and one in (}a6 in 
the North. Free negroes helped to swell the proportion in the 
North. The ratio (or Uie whole population, including slaves, was 
one in 1,104 in the South, and one in WJ2 In the North, in 1840, 
one in 8G6, and one in 80'.*, In the South in 1860 and 1800 respec- 
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With all allowances for tlie diffetetices betv 
(lectious for their a/lvaotages and disadvantages, the £act 
remnina that the common school system of the North 
did not retard the growth of pauperism and crime, 
as may have lieon expected, and that these menaces 
of civilization were not diaproportionatelv enhanced by 
the illiteracy in the South. Already there had begun 
to be shown in the free States the effects of a common 
school education, that made it easy for the foreigQ-bom 
to take the places of natives in occupations requiring 
no book- learning, and which prepared its thousands for 
a higher plane of life, without modifying society suffi- 
ciently for their accommodation. The day of the many ■ 
persons qiiiilified and the few opportunities had begtml 
c on tempo ran eou sly with the development of whilom ItiKifl 
uries into necessities. For generations in the Soutli|T 
the few alone had been given opjiortunities to becom^^ 
qualified for leadership; few large cities existed to nun 
crime, to excite to discontent, and to spread their iiatfl 
ral and moral miasma over the country. 

As long as a man is contented, he is happy ; and s 
long as he is happy, he is not moved against his neiglc 
iKir. A man may be poor and without book-leamitiQ 
and yet be contented and educated. Another may ban 
an education, in the popular acceptance of that word 
and yet really be uueducated. He may have millioni 
of money, and yet be discontented. Real progress J 
the child of a proper discontent ; and conservatism m»jl 
be confounded with the inaction of self-satisfied ignO( 

lively, the ratios in the North for those years not being ftp[ 
'litlily different from tliosc already quoted, [See Appendix 3 
Table 6.1 
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ranee. No great movement uf humanity ia an unadul- 
terated good. Reverting, then, to the primary purpose 
of education, and granting that the machinery for ele- 
mentary education of the North was in its conception 
superior to that of the South, the student of the whole 
situation cannot avoid the conclusion that the South 
showed the better condition in comparativi 
from pauperism, crime, and discontent, among the n 
of the free population. The discontent with national 
affairs was bom of the educated class. 

As to the higher education, it is only necessary to 
recall the names of alumni of many colleges and nniver- 
sitiea to give the South a place of honor, even omitting 
those men who finished tlieir college careers alxive 
Maaoii and Dixon's line, to return to their section for 
teal life. From the University of Virginia went forth 
teachers to all parts of the South, cabinet officers, 
speakers of the House, bishops,- governors, and men 
prominent in public affairs. North Carolina University 
furnished a president and a vice-president of the United 
States, senators, judges, and diplomats ; and while there 
are some instances of Southerners who touched the 
heights of fame and usefulness without having enjoyed 
the higher education, the South may take a just pride 
■ in the devotion to its interests, the sagacity, and the 
achievements, of those who entered active life from its 
Golleges and preparatory Bchoots. 



1 
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CHAPTER TI. r>-*'- 

UTBHAHT ASPIBATIOKB. 

LiTEHATURE produced by a people is iisnally a orite-l 
rion of their character. In the case of the South tliisi 
assertion needs qualification. Its literary history was j 
made by a small majority, if not by a minority, of the 1 
white population, and consequently should be viewed 
with special reference to that portion of the community. 
But without a knowledga of the publications belongiDg 
to the South, and of the reading habits of its people, no 4 
adequate conception of American literature may be liad. I 

Between 1S30 and 1S40 a distinct American literature-l 
had only begun to thrive. Equality of native genius toj 
that of England, France, or Germany was not justly dia- 1 
puted. But genius had been oi^cupied in developing g 
nation from scattered seaboard colonies. It had in itc 
cultivated form expressed itself chiefly in politics and I 
law. 'Jho change from statfismausliip in national affairBJ 
to politics probably accounts for the fact tliat newspapeiil 
increased more rapidly than literary periodicals troial 
1S;U to 1837. Authorship as a profession was just t 
ginning to bo recognized. In 1822, it is estimated, not 
more than ten men in the United States lived by their 
)if Tis. This estimate does not, of course, include ths , 
writers for the press. Fifteen years later their namb< 
may have been greater, but lliey were to be found pri 
i^ipally in States north of the Fotomac Men who* 
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works wilt always stand in the front rank had begun 
to write; but the taunt of a British magazine, "Who 
reads an American book 1 " still rankled, and was not 
entirely imfuunded. Literary prejudices had been born, 
but not between the original sections. " Can any good 
come out of Nazareth ? " was a question applied by the 
East to the West. 

Professor George Tucker of the University of Vir- 
ginia, speaking at a time when it was thought that emu- 
lation between the North and the South, previously 
expressed in efforts to obtain the mastery in national 
politics, would be diverted into the more profitable 
rivalry of letters, placed the writings of Marshall, 
Madison, Ramsey, Hawks, Alls ton, Lee, Keiuiedj-, 
Wirt, Jefferson, and other Southerners, in the same 
category as those of Livingston, Kent, Story, Adams, 
Bancroft, Dwight, Halleck, Bryant, Willis, Paulding, 
Cass, and Everett; and named the Sout/iem LUejvry 
Metsen^er as the companion of the Kttiekerboeker and 
the Mirror. 

The record of the next generation was hardly ona 
of rivalry between the sections as book-makers, but 
rather one of quickening literary aspirations in which 
men of both parts of the country shared. In the 
South, aspirations were not so manifest, because popu- 
lation was more scanty, and because sentimental and 
practical difficulties supervened. Southern men and 
women had the purpose to write; they felt the impulse 
to sustained effort in literature; but not always were 
they willing to print, not always was a publisher at 
hand. And when they gave their work to the world 
with a degree of modesty remarkable in a section 
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ridf-auertion of tbe pK^rsaotal p«Ktiei«B 
sad orator vu wide-spread, tfaej faeqaeatly avoided 

publicity bjr rworting to the mvm lU ftrnm*. 

Bome persons wrote wiUi no iDtcDtioo of pablidang; 
but merely to gratify their instiBcts. Otlters intended 
tlif^ir volumes for circulation onlyamoog persona] friends. 
■fami-a Itarron Hope preferred to writs at first as tlM 
literary executor of Henry Ellen. Bereriy Tucker wrota 
Ills noviili by way of relaxation ; and his faiaotis **^z^ 
timn T'COilfir," n remarkable prophecy of cmditioiis in 
Virjiitiia at the outbreak of the vrar, appeared in the 
tliIrtli>M lu liuviiig been written by "EdK^ard William 
Ktiliipy," ami by aome persona was attributed to Abel 
)'. Ujwliur, Tuukcr's friend, who later entered Tyler's 
(!ubln(-l. Heveral writers excused their veutuies by an- 
mniunluK tluit they were written to fill an iuterral of 
lolsiiro which tlio authors could not devote to reading, or 
ftrr m% nntl (^ntnrtainmfntwhen fatigue<l by prof essional 
liilwrn, nr when bad weather prevented out-of-doors ex- 
(•rflNf, Oun writer would be described as being in the 
IiaIiII rif ■■ throwing off such scraps at idle times without 
pITort and without pretension ; " and another offered bis 
vifnwN for publication only at the request of frieuds. 

Knlf-ilnjir'^eiatioii was itpparent in those who gave 
pronil>e (rf immortality. Philip Pendleton Cooke, in 
wrltlnR to an iicquaintante that "Florence Vane "had 
(lomi) to his mind one spring morning as he was walking 
In a fluwor-Kiirden and heard his young wife singing in 
an old country house, said that he could not understand 
the hold that "so slight a work" had taken upon the 
public, After his early death it was said that, "fame 
was with him not a spur to scorn delights :iud live laho* 
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rious days, but rather a reward ouly too little merited 
for such eEEorts as he felt it a duty to put forth iii liter- 
ature in recognition of the high powers which he knew 
he possessed." ' 

Richard H. "Wilde, associated with the history of 
Georgia in his manhood, kept secret his authorship of 
the lines, " My lite ia like the summer rose," until he 
felt that it was necessary for him to deny that they had 
been written by others. 

This diffidence was a result of a feeling on the part 
of both writers and readers that literature had a higher 
office than that of supplying the means of livelihood. 
In a region where the lawyer dominated in the domain 
of intellect, as much because of his connection with 
State affairs as because of anything else, it was diffi- 
cult both for the educated professional man to resist the 
charm offered in a public eareer, and for his fellows to 
realize that he might be as serviceable to the commu- 
nity with his pen as with hia tongue. That men should 
write for money, unless they were connected with the 
press, seemed to require at one time an apology. The 
spur of necessity to make a living by the pen was 
absent for many who would have been qualified to do 
so ; and in some quarters the author was regarded as an 
inferior order of man. " A man who has sense enough 
to write a book," wrote a Virginian in 1834, '■ very often 
Las too much sense to publish it." That is very true 
in part ; but the intent of the observation was indicated 
in the subsequent statement that few Virginians pub- 

' InlereBting glimpses of the personal anil literarj life of 
Cooke are given In volumes ivi. 370, xvii. OGO, uid zxvi. 410 of 
the Sonthem Literary Messenger. 
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of fiction and poetry were accused of a, lack of fertility, 
of material, and originality of style. In the midst of 
nature and with a history full of romance, they with 
difficulty overcame the influence of old-world models, 
particularly Scott, Moore, and Byron. Scott deeply 
affecte^l, not only the earlier Southern literature, but 
also Southern life ; for the character of Scott's works 
appealed strongly to a civilization that gave the title 
of " A Southern Retrain " to George P. Morris's poem 
beginning, — 

" Near llie lake where drooped the willow 
Long time ago." 

G. P. K. James, the pupil of Scott, waa a resident of 
the South for several years as Eritisli Consul at Norfolk 
and Kichmond ; and that he was admired personally 
and as an author may have strengthened the Scott cult. 
That Cooke, Baldwin, Longstreet, Bagby, Legar^, Meek, 
Hayne, Hope, and Simms bad done much to lay the 
foundations for a healthy Southern literature did not 
prevent the criticism that certain manuscripts were not 
available for a Southern magazine because they aped 
the style of the weakest English novels, and treated of 
matters in which but one person in a million was inter- 
ested. "Why will Southern writers," asked the editor, 
" persist in drawing from bad models instead of from 
nature ? " Twenty-five years before the hope had been 
expressed that the native writers would confine their 
efforts to native subjects, throwing aside the trammels 
of foreign reading, and selecting from the copious ma- 
terials abounding in their own country.' 

> Sovtheru. Literary itenacuyer, xx.xi. IfiS. 
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When they did write, some authors could not e 
a certain kind of dilettanteism ; they were iQcUoed, as 
one <;ritic exprestied it. to rely too much upon mere rude 
strength and coarse vigor, and " to despise the lahor 
timft a» an occupation fit only for the intellectaal 
drudge." With difficulty they avoided the essay style 
even in (ii'tign ; and though the esaay, like its rhetorical 
kinsman, the oration, often displayed a profniidity o{ 
knowledge and a logical philosophy, it was often veari- J 
some in its wonliuess and in its confusion of pedantry | 
with learning. 

Another drawback upon authorship was described 1 
rather contemptuously in 1837 in the sentence, "We have i 
no great cities on this side of the Potomac, and there- 
fore no inohs, civil or literary." ' When slaves and many J 
of the no-property class of whites were excluded froK^ I 
ttonsideration in estimates of the reading population, | 
their number was comparatively small and scattered. / 
Whi)e the retirement of a plantation and the iodepen< 
dence of fortime may have been conducive to reflection i 
requisite for an enduring literature, their very existence '] 
may have contrit)uted to mental indolence and a lack of j 
ambition to write anything but pastimes. The townsi i 
too, reflected plantation life, and added but little to the J 
total population of tlie States. 

But the growth of any literature in modem times is J 
dependent upon close settlement Authorship may bel^ 
Ijest developed in solitude, and the reading habit besfcj 
formed among persons removed from the hustle of T 
every-<;!ay life; but for tbe encouragement of undertak-, 
ings that give the works of authors to the world t 
' Southern LiteraTT/ Meifenger, iil. 532. 
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needed an affinity of interests among a large number 
of people, anil the stirring of the intellect "by contact of 
readers of many classes, whether they be called a '• lit- 
erary mob " or a body of educated men and women. It 
is not surprising that the Southern Muse indulged in 
long naps, with but short intervals of waking, as a South 
Carolinian put it, or that as late as 1838 the criticism 
was justly made that the writing of the history of Vir- 
ginia had not advanced beyond the merest annals. Ap- 
peals from those who were endeavoring to build up a 
local literature against such heavy odds served little 
purpose except to present an inferential picture of the 
times. In 1838 it was suggested that in the Soutli 
there were country gentlemen of means and education 
who by subscribing to a dozen or half a dozen ]>erio<li- 
cals might diffuse a taste for recreation in literature 
in their neighborhoods. But the question was asked, 
" How few of our families are reading ones in the strict 
sense of the term ? Besides the newspaper, the JFar- 
wier's Register, the Syortlntj Miiffasine, and the year's 
almanac, a few trashy novels constitute, it is feared, 
the major part of the libraries of our otherwise social, 
agreeable, and hospitable country houses. If our squii'os 
won't read themselves, why don't they provide solid and 
substantial nutriment for their wives, sons, and daugh- 



Again in 1S4S regret was expressed that an Ingraham, 
a Wilde, a I^Ieek, and a Licber stiould seek so often a 
NMthern theatre for the display of their culture ; and 
a young editor exclaimed, " How glad to us will be the 
day when an ardent, liberal love of learning shall have 
' Southern Littritry Me»aertger, v. 708; li. 575, 
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supplanted some of the hobbies of Soiithem inte 
have roused its sudden energies, and impaned a taste I 
for purfst joya and sweetest solaces ! '' Between 184^ ^ 
and 1850 correspondence to the South from Xew York 
showed another phase of the situation. The booksellers 
of the nielro[ioIis to]d one writer that the most oostl; 
and recherche portion of the invoices they received from 
Europe went to the old mansions on the l)anks of the 
James and the Savannah, and on the bluffs of th« 
MiBsissippi j and that the Sonth was supporting by its 
patronage much of the Northern periodical literature^ 
The rnling class of the South were readers, but thej . 
seemed to prefer to read something produced beyond 
their borders. 

Plantation life developed an individjialism that waa 
as pronounced in literaiy leanings as in other matters. 
It was conducive to conservatism, which valued English 
masters, not merely because they had been prized by 
one or two generations, but because they were superior 
to many of the growing American school ; and this habit 
natunvlly degenerated into a patronage of new English 
writers because they were English, This fashion re- i 
oeived a rebuke from one editor. Condemning "the 
shallow, vain, and heartless title-tattle of the self-styled 
beau monde and coiy* elite of society," he said, "It ia 
but too common for our leading men, professional i 
well as others, to affect something like a sneer at every i 
attempt in the walks of jiolite literature. Their exam- 1 
pie, wo fear, has imparted a tone to the reading circles. 
generally, and has served to beget that inordinate appe- I 
tite for everything foreign which has either obtained % J 
fashionable currency abroad, or occasioned some excit»> ] 
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ment in that busy, noisy, gossiping class of society, 
whose noise is so vastly disproportionate to its in- 



At the same time, too much was expected of native 
writers by those who perhaps had enjoyed in youth 
the family library stocked with specimens of the best 
in European literature, or whose tastes had been formed 
under the sway of the well-stored minds of their par- 
ents. To the calm statement that children should not ■ 
be allowed to reach maturity in the belief that the intel- 
lectual wealth of New England was superior to that of 
the Southern States, was added the excited rhetoric, 
"We have been too long tributary to the North; it is 
time, high time, to awake from our lethargy, to rise 
in the majesty of our intellectual strength, to put on 
the panoply of talents and genius, and strike for 'the 
prize of the high calling' in literature."* 

Bishops Leonidas Polk and Stephen Elliott, in their 
address to the people o£ the South upon the subject of 
the University of the South, wrote, "Labor is per- 
formed among us by a caste ; and there is, in conse- 
quence, a largo body of men who can devote themselves 
to the elegancies of literature, and to such a culture as 
shall make their homes the envy of all lands. The 
world is trying hard to persuade us that a slaveholding 
people cannot be a people of high moral and intellectual 
culture. Because for the last seventy years, in the ne- 
cessity which has laid upon us for hewing down our 
forests and settling our wildernesses, we have been 
neglectful of the details of literature, the world has 
' Southern Literary iteasenger, i. 51. 
'Ibid., 127. 
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come to suppose, aiid has worked the iropTession io 
upon oTirsclves, that our institutions are unfavorable 
to literary developnient. Before this position can bo , 
established, the literature of the Hebrews, a slavebold- 
ing people by the direct permission of God, must be i 
blotted from the Book of Life." ' The feeling that, t 
because some slaveholding communities bad produced I 
enduring works, the South should also do so, or that »i^ 
section that hatl given the whole country statesmen 
and military leaders, could, ipso fnclo, give birth to a 
national literature, was, unfortunately, much stronger 
than the substantia] aid offered in the time of travail. 

Occasionally the belief was expressed that a com- 
bination of writers in the N^orlh were determined to 
restrict the chances of Southerners for recognition in 
that direction. The reception given to Simras in New 
York in the fall of 1856. tlie policy of the "Brotbers 
in Unity " of Yale in their indes to periodicala, of 
Griswold, Dana, and other editors of literary material, 
led to a complaint that a cabal, or coterie, of authors, at 1 
one time in New York, and at another in the neigbboN J 
hood of Harvard, were inclined to keep all the honors ■ 
among themselves. There were Init few grounds fo» J 
such an insinuation. Beyond the Potomac men were B 
ready to avaU themselves of the advantages of co-operft<fl 
tion in literature as in everything else. The absence (rf J 
such co-operation, especially on the ]>art of readers, m^ 
have been one of the main causes of tbe slow growth otj 
a Southern literature. Complaints of antagonism in tbaJ 
North to Southern authors, while possibly applicable to j 
individuals, probably reflected the inexperience of tb«'7 
■ De Boia'a SerifK, zxvl. &44. 
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complainants, for they cannot stand firmly against the 
facts regarding the mass. Certainly the announcement 
of the publishers of the "New American Cyclopedia," 
edited by Dana and Ripley, was of a most friendly tone, 
and a list of the contributors shows that it was sincere. 
"The greatest pains have been taken by the editors," 
said the publishers, "to secure to all sections of the 
country a full and fair representation in the pages of 
the Cyclopedia. They are impelled to impartiality both 
by self-interest and by their sense of right and justice. 
The republic of letters knows no North and no 8onth, 
no East and no West ; and no respectable literary man 
could for a moment so far forget himself in the conduct 
of such a work as to show or feel any sectional par- 
tiality.'" 

But publishers were included in the anti-Southern 
combination that was largely a creature of the imagi- 
nation. One writer in pessimistic style bemoaned a sit- 
uation where, as he said, opinions, like books, were 
furnished by those who preferred that Southerners 
should not supply themselves. "The chances are al- 
ways unequal," said he, " in the case of a Southern 
author, who stands almost alone, whom no literary 
clique or community protects, and who, in addition to 
the fact that he intrudes upon those who aim at a 
monopoly of the manufacture, makes himself odious 
by the intense devotion whicli he shows to the interest, 
the institutions, and the histories of his own section." ' 

The truth is, that not only did Southern authors seek 
Northern publishers, but also that in many instances 

' lie Bom'i Revieic, xirill. 238. 

' Southern Literary Meacnger, liii. 251. 
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they were given eucouragemeiil ; aiid it ia r 
able to imagiue that puhlishers hefore the war vexk 
different from inoderu ones, or that they permitted a 
consideration of sectionalily of the author to contr 
them in deciding whether it would pay them to publislC 
a paHicular hook. At seventeen years of age, while he 
was still at college, Philip Pendleton Cooke waa writ- 
ing for the Knickerbocker, whose editor gave no stinted « 
praise to Wilde uixin his Florentine discovery.' Ham 
was a contributor to Silliman's Journal, published \ 
New Haven ; John E, Thompson wrote for the LUvj 
World and for tlie KniekeHiocker ; and W. J. Huhard 
the Richmond artist, sketched at Longfellow's requei 
the illustrations for the poems, " Footsteps of 
gels," and "The Skeleton in Armor.*' For more thai 
twenty-five years the works of Southerners issued frota 
the Korthern presses, and within a few months of 1S80 ^ 
thirty-two works of Southern authors, representing 
-Louisiana, Alabama, South Carolina, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky, were published by two New York houses,* 

' Wilde with<ln;w from active pollLics after service In Coikul 
grass lo go to Europe lo stuily Ibe iltertitare of Italy. The n 
of his atAy Lliere was his research in the life of Tatsn, and 1 
diseorery of nn nuthentic portrait of Dnnie, drawn by Gloilo a 
Ihe wall of the Bargcllo at Florence. 

' The list of Northern publishers of Southern works befe* 
the war and some of the volumes Issued Inclutles the following^ 
A. Httrl. rUiladclpliia, .t. B. Hart's " Mlsslisippl Scemw ;^ 
Tarcy A Oart, Philadelphia, Howison's " History of VilglBl*/* 
Mrs. Caroline Le« Hentz's poems; Harper £ BroUiere, 
York. Gayami's " Louisiana," Kobort Tyler's " Aha«o«rM,<^ 
Hungerford's " Old Planuiion." Wallls's " Gllmpaei of Spftl%4 
John Estcn Cooke's "Leather Slocking and Silk," Stro 
"VirglnU Illustrated;" Applctou Jt Co,, New York, Oaj 
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Southern publishers, like Nesbit & Walker, P. D. 
Barnard, J. \V. Raudolph, George West, of Richmond, 
\V'iUia!n and Joseph Neal, and John Murphy, of Balti- 
more, Walker & Richards, and S. G. Courtenaj & Co., 
of Charleston, did their best aa mediums of exchange 
between readers and writers. But they were at a dis- 
The closer population of the North made 



" Romance of I.oitlsiann," Thomas R. Dew's " Digest ol Ancient 
ana Modern History," a. posLhuinoiu issue, Rev. Dr. Willlftm 
Pinkney's " Life of William Pinkney," Baldwin's " Flush Times 
in Alabama ami Mississippi," Mrs. Welby's poems, T. B. Thorpe's 
"Hive ot Ihe Bee-nunttr," Cooke's "Virginia Comedians," 
A. B. Week's'" Reil Eagle;" J. B. I.ippincolt, Philadelphia, 
Catuiibell's " History o( Virginia," Colonel P. St. George Cooke's 
"Seeiies and Adventures in the Army," Bishop Meade's "Old 
Churciies, Ministers, and Families of Virginia," William Archer 
Cooke's " Constilutional History of the United States ;" Ticknor 
& Co., Boston, volumes of poems l)y J. M.Legan^, Henry Tlmrod, 
and Paul Hamilton Hayne ; Little A Brown, Boston, Munford's 
translation of the niad, Tucker's " Principles of Pleading," Hlves'i 
" Lite of Madison ; " Geoi^ P. Putnam, New York, Strother'a 
illustrated edition of Kennedy's " Swallow Bam," ScLele De 
Vere's " Outlines of Compurntive Philology ; " Baker 4 Scribncr, 
New York, Allston's "Miscellaneous Writings; " Cliarles Scrlb- 
ner, Kew York, " Aphella, and other poems," by Thomas Bibb 
Bradley ami Julia Pleasants ; John S. Taylor, New York, Fon- 
taine's " Tales of the HngiienoU ; " Edward S. Biddle, Philadel- 
phia, Maury's "Navigation;" Wiley * Putnam, New York, 
Slmnis'a " Views and lleviews of American History ;" John S, 
Littell, Phiiadelphiu, Jolm Taylor Lomax's " Digest of the Laws 
of Real Property ;" Lea & Blancbard, Philadelphia, Kennedy's 
" L'fe of Wirt," Lynch's " Narrative of the U. S. Eipedition to the 
River Jordan." With these, perhaps, should be included Foote's 
" Sketches of North Carolina" am) his "Sketches of Virginia," 
the former published by Robert Carter, and llie latter by J. B. 
Lippiucott. 
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Um pnUuhing tNUinesa mote wttam tbete thaM m AbJ 
ftontli. 

At iaUtrrait ^orto were nukde in i 
anniM the people to a wnK of tbeti 
historical loeietiet in lerarml Sutes, the I 
aad then, tbe scientific assocfeirioas, the a 
ing soeietjes, and the library asaociatioas Tei»i 
tiomi of a co-operatire literary apirit, hampered, h 
bj stroRff social instincts, and tbe ofastack* to t 
and largely attended meetings. 

Hagasinea, rallying places for readers and * 
were iiMiieil from time to time ; bat tbey met witk 
failure or nnly f-mporary sutvess. At Ifobile, 2«ev 
Orleans, MemphiH, fiiarteston, Sl Louis, Augnsta, Rich- 
mond, Peterstmrg, and Baltimore, were bom soch peri- 
odicals as the Mirror, Uie JTettem Moni/tly, the Literary 
Qaxette, tbe Magnolia, the Orion, tbe Firld and Fir»- j 
tide, the LadUa" Bitok, the Wetlrm Continent, the Cmm^ j 
piUr, the Eeteetir, the KaUidmenpe, Ruiiell'i, and the | 
Sottthrm Parlor Jfu^azine. They were ephemeral; and ] 
about the only three of high standing in the Soath I 
were the H"uthern Literary Mtuenger of Richmond^ ,i 
the Southern Quarterly RevUw of Charleston, aad 1 
De Botn't Commerrial Repiew of >'ew Orleans. 

The liTBt was published continuously for thirty yean, ' 
and deaervetl a better Suancial success than it obtain 
It was an American magazine, drawing its materia] a 
its subscriptions from iill sections, and sharing with t3iA J 
Kniekfrlioeker a national and European reputation. The J 
second was more of the character of an English review^.J 
iiiterestiDg, but at times ponderous. It was evolved 4 
few years before the third publication, and expired I 
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the midst of the esciteiiieiit of the fifties. De Buw'a 
Iteriiiw was primarily statistical. Its editor founded it 
when he was hardly of age, but sustained it with ever- 
wideniug range until the great issue became of first 
importance. 

Their many excellences were not sufficient to over- 
come the competition of similar publications iu other 
parts of the country ; and their experience was no varia- 
tion from the normal literary life in their section. The 
best efforts could not obtain the support that they mer- 
ited. He Boiv said in 1853 that Iiis subscription list was 
nearly aa large in New York as in New Orleans, and 
that the sale of his " Industrial Statistics " had been six- 
fold as large north of the Potomac as below it. " The 
South often subscribes to its own literature," he wrote 
two years later, with italics for the verbs, " but pays for 
(because that is the rule) the literature of the North ; " 
and he apologized for the appearance of Northern adver- 
tisements in his magazine on the ground that he could 
not obtain such in the South, and that the considerable 
portion of the income of the Reaiew was derived from 
that soui'ce. " If the Southern people would bestow 
on their own literary organs," said one writer, "but a 
moiety of the patronage they so freely extend to the ■ 
periodicals of the Northern States, it would keep alive 
half-a-dozen magazines in the front rank of letters," 
Thompson, in illustration of this propensity, wrote at 
one time that the greater portion of the paper used in 
the Metsenijnr was purchased from a mill in Kichmond, 
purely from a disposition to encourage home manufac- 
tures, and yet that but one director of the establishment 
was a subscriber to the magazine. Later, when the 
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relations between the North and the South were tem- n 
porarlly severed, it was said in reference to the earlier 
period, that " Soutliem patriotism was never proof against 
Northern newspapers and picture magazines. . , 
enables a man to abuse the Yankees, to curse the 
Yankees, to fight the Yankees, to do everything but 
quit taking the Yankee papers."' 

Thompson had exerted himself in vain to stir up s 
spirit of pride in his Southern publication in emulatdon-l 
of the a«.'hievements of the North, But his appeals were 
to no purpose, even when bearint; upon the payment of 
just dues to the magazine in moments of necessity ; and. 
frequently, he said, it had depended for mere subsis- 
tence upon tlie minority of its readers. 

Literature could not depend upon the masses, for pop- 
ulation was thin aud not easily reacheil. Men of cid- 
ture preferred, it was said, the foreign quarterlies 
because they cost no more than the home productions, 
and wei-e infinitely better. When they subscribed to 
Northern periodicals, they were influenced by the habiti j 
of looking to the North for the latest news, literary lutd j 
scientific, because it came first to New York or Boston^ j 
and by tlie esistence of close business connections b^ j 
tween the two sections. With weekly lines of steamers I 
touching at all Atlantic ^wrts, the Korthem magaziueH i 
were enabled to appear before the Southern ones in tba 1 
book-stores below the I'otomac. 

The press was accused of having sadly neglected tba, A 
literature of its section ; aud the Charleston Coitrier dfc 
scribeil this neglect as follows : — 



' De Bote's fleriewr, xvil 
ger, xxUl. 306 ; xsxlil. 237. 
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" We ask of our editorial brethren if Uiej Uo not perceive gen- 
erally tlirouglioiit their exchange list mure fuil and more fre- 
quent references to NoKhern than to Southern magazineB ? And 
we rbIi further if this diBcrlmi nation ia not found to be increfts- 
ing in favor of the Northern magazines in proportion as we recede 
from the great lines and routes of travel and communieallon ? 
lluvv common is it to meet a ' Uackwuuds' eitliangc, ntioge first 
|iage is occupied neck after week with tales from some namby- 
imiubj vehicle of rosewater literature and seutimeiital syilabub ? 
How common is it to Snd offen of clubbing, flaring, and glaring 
annoimceinents of prospectus, etc., in favor or behalf of Northern 

Those offers for cltibbing and those pros i>eptn sea, the 
seduction of the people " by agents of trashy literature," 
as Governor Hammond viewed it, — forgetting in hia 
tilt at the North that he was doing the intelligence 
of hia section an injnstice, — revealed the real agency 
against Southern literary enterprise — deficiency of cap- 
ital and business tact. 

The motto, ascribed to Poe's influence, upon the title- 
page of Messenger, "Ati gri de nos desirs lien pins jh'ou 
gri de» vents," — Aa we will, not as the winds, — was 
significant of the general tendency. The motto is 
hardly one that the modern advertiser would adopt. 
But the Southern ideal in literature was to let a work 
rest upon its intrinsic merit. The New York publish- 
ers knew how to gain wide notice for what they had for 
sate. They understood the value of prompt ajipearance 
of their publications in all parts of the country. It 
their readers desired illustrations, they furnished them, 
whatever may have been their own private taste. They 
used the works of Southerners when they thought it 
1 De Bow's Rnieie, xxiil. 441. 
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would pay them to do so- They were in Beorch of i 
cesB; and they knew that they could not aecure it \ 
beating the air and imploring support on the groimdiil 
that their magazine was sectional. Their methods werai 
business ones. 

That marked the difference between the two seetin 
in more than one department of literature. 

Notwithstanding all the drawbacks, the South, during 
the twenty or thirty years before the war, gave to tlie 
world a coterie of book-makers, essayists, and puetizera, 
comparatively few in reputation, meeting, perhaps, the 
fate of the prophet in his own country, and not alwajrfJ 
fulfilling the requirements of latter-day criticism. Biit~?l 
the mass of them compared favorably with the mass of 9 
their Norttiem bretliren, and some gained a pennaDantTl 
place in American letters. 

Sinuns, with bis store of knowledge, his gift of lai|» j 
giiage, devotion to his section, versatility of expresaioB^ \ 
whether in romance, history, or philosophy, and witli-J 
his determination to follow his professiou, waa pre-em. J 
inently tlie Southern lUlerateur of his day. John P.T 
Kennedy's gift was of secondary importance to kin, J 
yet his works are among the masterpieces. Edgar I 
Allan I'oe was associated by education and residence I 
with the South, aiul in Baltimore and Kichniond laid' 
the foundation of his unique career. But Poe belongi 
to the world, and his writings may be classed in no 
school. Simms's life estendal from the days of Stephen 
Elliott, Hugh 8. Legar*!, and William Wirt, to those of 
the new school of pnsi-bflhim writers; and many ftJl 
younger writer shared with him the honor of r«{>n 
sen ting the South. 
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At eighteen I'hilip Pendleton Cooke was publishing 
essays ujmu English poetry; later, his Froissart ballads 
appeared, together with critical articles of current in- 
terest, sketches of out-of-doors life, and such fiction as 
" John Carper," " The Gregories of Hackwood," and 
"The Crime of Andrew Blair." He followed with 
greater culture the trail of Kercheval, the chronicler 
of the Shenandoah Valley ; he combined the sportsman 
and the author; the turkey-hunter had his literary 
closet ; and he could not escape being a poet, as he was 
a born lover of nature, and lived within sight of the 
Blue Bidge. It was not unusual for him, when ideas 
came to him on a hunting-trip, to use for manuscript 
purposes the paper he had stowed in his hat for gun- 
wadding. 

Joseph G. Baldwin's " Flush Times in Alabama," pub- 
lished serially at first, went through seven editions ag- 
gregating twenty thousand copies in less than a year 
when appearing in book form ; and a second edition of 
A. B. Longstreet's " Georgia Scenes " followed close 
upon the first. These two men, with Dr. George W. 
Bagby^ the gentle satirist and pure humorist, came 
nearer than any other writers to what Dr. Bagby con- 
sidered a rarity, — " the man who can paint with pen 
and ink the real life aronnd him, this Southern life, 
rich with every element of humor and pathos." ' 

Matthew F. Maury, though not a literary man by pro- 
fession, wrote as " Hai'ry Bluff " hia " Scraps From the 
Lucky Bag," a aeries of sketches of life in the navy, 
reminiacences of many officers in their prime before'l840, 
and suggestions for the improvement of the American 
' Southern Literary ilfusfnyer, xsxl,, 106. 
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sea forces. He elaVjorated, too, with much tecliuie 
knowledge and pleasant dictiun fichemes for the ufi 
builiHiig of Southern conimerw, for steam navigation 1 
China, an<l for a railroad across the IstlimuE of Darinv 'i 

Professor George Fred. Holmes, in addition to his onirfl 
versity duties, was prolific of assays, criticism, and hlog' I 
raphy. Washington AUston, in pleasant Northern exilfl^ 1 
was skilful with the pen as with the bruah, S. Teackto 1 
Wallia recalled in his style and bis topics, Spain, thsl 
land where he had enjoyed excellent opportunities tot 3 
study. John R. Thompson, successful as a literarj- travi-.fl 
eller and editor, was one of a group of poets whicli T 
included Henry Timrod, Paul II. Hajne, J. M. Legnriju.! 
and Thomas Pibb Bradley ; and two of bis poem^ f 
'• The Burial of Latan^ " and " Music in Camp," writteo 1 
at a later dat€, are sufficient to give him enduring famOb I 

John Esten Cooke, with his " Comedians ; " MaritMt; I 
Harland, whose books soon had a reputation on tiro 1 
continents; Augusta J. Evans, whose "Beulah" went J 
through fifteen editions in three months; and CaraliiwJ 
Lee Hentz, devoting ber i»n to a defence of Spnthea 
society, — also obtained prominence in Southern Ut«m^l 
ture before the war. With them stood Jcre Clemeiu^ J 
A. P, Meek, George W. Thompson, of Alubam.i; W. M»-l 
Stanton and J. E. Leigh of Tennessee ; Sidney Dyer a 
J. W, Matthews of Kentucky; Maria G. Milward audi 
W. S. Bogart of Georgia ; William C. Rives, WyndhaB'"! 
Robertson, Susan Archer Talley, Julia Mayo Cabell^i^ 
Jfary J. Upflhur, R. R. Howison, Charles Campbell, W»J 
N. Pendcllon, Thos. R. Dew, John Collins McCabe, a 
George Fitzlmgh, of Virginia: Francis L. H&wka ' 
North Carolina ; Mary E. Lee, S. II. Ifekson, and for irl 
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time Francis Lieber, of South Carolina ; J, N. Mcjilton, 
George H. Calvertj of Maryland j J. E. Knight of Arkan- 
sas; B. W. Bailey of Texas; and a brigade of minor 
writers. 

Mention should also be made of the many men and 
women who modestly concealed the authorship of their 
writings contributed to magazines and newspapers, or 
who were satisfied when they had committed their 
thoughts to the privacy of their commonplace books. 

With some the literary instinct found expression in 
addresses before college societies or other organizations. 
The fugitive verses of others were welcomed to peri- 
odicals; and many recorded in graceful language their 
experiences, whether they were spending a week on the 
Great Smoky in Carolina, making an overland journey 
to Siam, hunting the condor in Chili, or seeking amuse- 
ment in Eurojiean travel, or in trips to New England or 
the new States of the West. 

The Southern mind was brought into touch with that 
of the North, and of Europe, through the wide circulation 
of books and periodicals from Boston, New York, Lon- 
don, and Paris. Local magazines published original and 
selected poems and extracts from the writings of Long- 
fellow, Paulding, Aldrich, Bryant, English, Willis, Sig- 
oumey, and others of the North. Many o£ the essays 
of Henry T. Tuckerman, Park Benjamin, Charles Lan- 
man, together with Donald G, Mitchell's " Reveries of 
a Bachelor," first saw the light in the Messenger; and 
the appearance of new works on the other side of the 
Atlantic, as Tennyson, Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, 
Sue, Dumas, " Owen Meredith," aud Hugo gained 
prominence, was promptly announced in reviews that 
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were in many instances characterized by a discriininat- ' 
ing judgment which subsequent years sustained- 

In 1838 an agitation in favor of international copy- i 
right, carried on in New York and Philadelphia, ex- 
tentled to Richmond, Charleston, and New Orleans; 
and while one writer contended that Uiere should be 
no copyright law, but that the common law shotild be 
applied for the protection of the property of authors, 
others advanced arguments similar to those that have 
done aervite ever since in the same cause. In fact, 
nothing of importance transpired in the general field 
of literature in which some persons in the South did . 
not show an appreciative interest, or were not prep&red i 
to discuss on a high plane. 

When the war cut off the South from the UBual I 
sources of much of its literary supply, and made it \ 
almost absolutely dependent upon the publishers of Ita , 
own section, they responded to the call upon them i 
promptly as did men and women in other fields. TO' i 
match Hurper's Weekly, the SvHfhem IJIiistrntfd Newt 1 
was born. West & Johnson of Richmond paid, in i 
18G2, about $15,000 to Southern authors, and arrangwlj 
for the republication upon equitable terms of Kngliali'| 
works; and Goelzel & Co., in far-off Mobile, wrote i 
the same year to Bulwer that they had published te 
thousand copies of his " Strange Story." allowing him i 
ten cents for each copy, and that they proposed to coo-'J 
tinue that courtesy in dealing with the works of foreign J 
authors. 

At that time Dr. Ragby was collecting material fori 
volumes upon the heroic and humorous incidents of k 
war; W. Gordon IkloCabe was sending from the Hoi 
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itzer'a Camp essays upon Dante and upon political cor- 
ruption ; S. Teackle AVallis was writing in priaou at Fort 
Warren his " Guerrillas ; " Lamar Fontaine thouglit of 
" AU Quiet Along the Potomac " as he atoot! on picket ; 
"Open Letters to an Englishman, esplaining the Causes 
of the War " were composed by Captain W. T. Walthall 
of the Alabama Volunteers, in camp near Davis's Ford j 
Howisoii was writing his " History of the War;" and 
Adjutant Samuel Davis, of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, found time to write a review of " Tannhauser," 

Their devotion to Mars did not lessen their love of 
Minerva. Their difficulties were but extreme types of 
those under which many of their brethren had labored 
for a generation. The former were confronted by the 
stern realities of war, the latter by the conditions that 
liad contributed to the necessity for war. The conclu- 
sion of that struggle emphasized the fact that the pen 
is mightier than tlie swonl as a moulder of public opin- 
ion. This had been recognized by some in the South, 
especially by those wljo had attempted to build up a 
solid literary life. But not sufficiently had they been 
seconded. War, the subsequent paralysis of reconstruc- 
tion days, and the occupation of energies in restoring 
from the ruins the material interests of a section, not 
only were a bar for a time to any great literary effort, 
but were the means of obliterating or distorting by tradi- 
tion much of what remained of the earlier history. 

But a candid study of records that remain, in the 
light of conditions that prevailed forty or fifty years 
ago, must lead one to hold in honorable remembrance 
the earnest efforts of Southerners to aid in creating a 
pure and lofty American literature. 
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Aicoiro tbe featares of Sontlieni lif« illnstratiiig and 
explaining some of its cbancteristics, tlie (nnrentioD 
luul iDDcIi ptomineDce. Bj coDT«ittioii is meant, not tbe 
political bod;, Imt the assembly in which men of both 
parties m«t in an endearor to discuss, outside tbe sbadov 
of politics, vital interests of their seetioo, aod to demise 
means to ail ranee them. 

This conTeoiion idea fotuid expcession as early as 
1S3T-1839 in the meetings at Macon, Atigosta, and 
Charleston. .\t Charleston six of the cotton States 
were represented by 219 delegates, South Carolina 
ing 170, anil Georgia 33. The general purpose of 
gatherings was to aroase interest in the commi 
independence of the South. The addresses issoed 
elaborate arguments for the possibilities and tbe 
sities of the Soutb, and the resolutions adopted were 
thought to embody the plans for accomplish men L 
was resolved that commercial credit and capital 
be extended, that a portion of capital should be dlrei 
into coroiuercial lines, that the banks should aid 
merchants, that foreign capital and credit should be at- 
tracted, and that to make poBsibte direct lines of packets 
from and to Soiitliern ports a demand should be created 
at those ports by opening up the iuterior of the coiuil 

Notliing was achieved by the early gatherings, 
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contemporary critic pointed out the weakness of reaolu- 
tiona " not to buy Northern goods when they can get 
Southern, unless the Northern ones are the cheapest; 
not to freight Northern vessels when they can freight 
Southern ones, unless the Northern ones freight for 
less." ' 

They were not really representative of any o 
the South, and it would have been remarkable had their 
resolutions been effective. The convention that may be 
considered the model of the later series met in Mem- 
phis in 1845. In March of that year Captain Bingham 
of Arkansas went to Memphis to organize interest in a 
military road from the Mississippi to the Indian fron- 
tier. At a meeting called for his benefit, it was sug- 
gested that a convention be held in July. This was 
adopted, but the attendance in July was so small that 
adjournment was had until November. 

The call for the convention extited fears of some 
persons that it involved a political scheme, perhaps the 
creation of a vast Western empire; of others that the 
delegates would not be able to avoid a conflict over 
the tariff question during discuBsiona of trade, commerce, 
and internal improvements. 

Six hundred delegates from sixteen Southern and 
Western States and Territories promptly negatived these 
apprehensions. The test proposition of one delegate, 
that the seat of national government should be re- 

' Southern LiUrary MeMeiig^, v. 3. One of the early reao- 
lutioQB offered was that it was "sacreJ duty tt'hieh Uie citiMns of 
the tioiitlit:rn iind .SoutUwestern States owe to themselves, tlieir 
posterity, ami tlielr country, to g[ve a decided prefereni^ {when 
terms are equal), in procuring tlieir suppUca, to our merchants 
who carry on a direct tnde wltli foreign untloDs." 
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t of tbebody, 

vnc Dr. J»atn Ofciton. Traaame^; Colonel Joha 
Hanin, Kentneky ; Coload WiQiaiB 9tit»s, Aikansas; 
Omienl Bagfr BaiUn, Minusippi; ChplUB H. 
Sbreere, XissooH; Hoa. C. C Chjr, AbbuM.; I 
L llor^B, Louisiana ; Sbjor A. Blaek. Sootli ( 
General Leonard White, niinots; Dr. Rtchaid 1 
Morth CuoJina: J. S. Hawkins. Ohk>; Hon. 1 
BiTch, Indiana; General A. C. Dodge, Iowa; B. fill 
ViT^nia ; General £. P. Gaines, Looisiana. 

Western Pennsylvania was also represented; 
althoagli eastern Virginia had not bc«n included 
the original call, its delegate was welcomed bj a 
ticrn, anil be was made a riee-president. 

Calhoun, in his opening address, dealt largelf 1 
tbe subject of the power of the general govenunent I 
carry on a system of internal improvements, 
he did not believe, he said, as he liad seen the < 
effects of the policy ; but he did not extend his obja 
* De Boa'* Betlev, L 8. 
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tions to tlie improvement of the Mississippi. This 
river he called the great highway of Western commerce, 
the inland sea of the country; and he believed that as 
much attention should be given to its improvement and 
defence by the government as was given to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Individual enterprise alone, he continued, or the joint 
efforts of States and individuals, could not do it ; and, 
therefore, it was within the province of the government. 
He argued also that, indirectly, the Federal power might 
contribute to internal improvements by granting alter- 
nate portions of unoccupied lands to roads proposing 
to pass through them, though he hoped tlie government 
wouUl not long remain a land proprietor, and that a 
bounty amounting to $2,000 or S3.000 a mile be given 
by allowing railroads to import their iron duty free. 

Though Calhoun had expressed at the Ijeginning of 
his speech pleasure at the apparent detenni nation to 
exclude matters tending to excite political prejudice, 
he could not help dealing with a subject that was at 
that time an active jwlitical one. It is rather signifi- 
cant that the successors of the Memphis convention in 
after years gradually assumed a political character, not 
only in the personnel of active participants in their 
deliberations, but in the trend of the discussions. 

There was little, if any, polities at Memphis ; and what- 
ever sectionalism was expressed was a sectionalism of 
two-thirds of the United States, anxious to secure proper 
ail vantages. 

Resolutions 'adopted demonstrate that fact. They 
favored plans for the deepening of the mouth of the 
Mississippi, a ship-canal between the Mississippi and 
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the Great Lakes, military and naval defences for I 
Gulf and Atlantic coasts, a national atmory and foundry 
is tho West, a marine hospital in tlie same section, the 
reclamation of waste lands along the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, a railroad from the Mississippi to the south 
Atlantic coast, the removal of obstructions from tlie 
river at St. Louis, a dry-dock on the Gulf, and the com- 
pletion of the military road from the Mississippi opposite 
Memphis to the highlands of Arkansas. 

Conimittee.s were appointed to draft an address to t 
people and to memorialize Congress, and a few niotitii 
later Calhoun made his report in the Senate upon 1 
memorial.' This was about the only immediate i 
of the convention, though it may be proper to meutil^ 
that the subject of the warehousing system discussed i 
Memphis was embodied in the tariff legislation of 18^ 

Some Westerners were not satisfied with the c 
of the meeting, and they held another convention i 
Chicago t-o favor particularly the project of a canal ; 
that convention was one of the marks of the divert 
of trade of the upper Mississippi valley from Ifei 
Orleans to New York and other Eastern cities. 

Subsequently railroad conventions were held at I 
Louis, Memphis. Bristol, New Orleans, and other citi4 
At one held in New Orleans in January, 1852, betw 
six hundred and eight hundred delegates were prese 
from Louisiana, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
bama, Florida, Missouri, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tei 

' In \i he contended that the re&BOnB which influraced Q 
framers ot the Conslitutlon to delegaU: to Congress the ; 
rogulale cominerro among tlic .Slates were tlicn as»pp]lcab)*fl 
the States bonlerlnt; on the Mississippi anil its great tribii 
at they were to those bordering ou ibc Atluntic. 




and Georgia. Among the plans broached was the con- 
struction of a railroad from Washington to New Orleans, 
At St. Louis and Memphis, in 1849, had been advocated 
the construction of a railroad from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific, and the Bristol convention appointed a com- 
missioner to visit Europe in the interest of direct trade. 

Other gatherings of a more limited character were the 
Virginia Mercantile Convention of 1851, the Virginia 
Internal Improvement Convention of 1852, the agricul- 
tural bodies at Macon in 1852 and at Columbia in 1854, 
the meetings of the cotton planters at Macon in 1851, 
at Montgomery in 1853, and at Nashville in 1859, and 
the Tobacco Convention at Richmond in 1857. These 
represented particular interests of the South, and cannot 
be classed with the Memphis Convention, or with the an- 
nual conventions held during the decade preceding war. 

Interest in the latter was undoubtedly heightened by 
the circumstances of the time. Indirectly they were the 
outcome of the political compromises of 1860, compro- 
mises that satisfied none of the parties to them. In 
response to a feeling that the South should take steps to 
maintain its position in the Union and improve it, the 
questions brought at first before them were of a prac- 
tical nature, dealing with commerce, manufactures, and 
education. Theory and politics crept later into the de- 
bates J and finally, as the border States failed to send 
delegates, the South Carolinian, Georgian, and Mississip- 
pian dominated over a body that had come to represent, 
not the slave States, not the great Soutli and West, but 
the cotton States alone, and not even a united sentiment 
there. 

De Bow made in his magazine, in June, 1851, an em- 
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phatic appeal for Southern conventions to take action 1 
for the defence of the policy and the institutions of the 1 
South. Many other men shared De Bow's opiuion; and | 
in December, 1852, with \Vm. 0. Dawson, of Georgia,. 
president, there assembled In Baltimore the first of a ] 
series of conventions that met regularly until South 
Carolina gave the signal for war. The only Southern 
States not sending delegates were Delaware, Arkansas, 
and Texas ; and though some delegates thought that ' 
Maryland had been chiefly benefited by the gathering I 
in the advocacy of a line of steamships between Balti- ■! 
more and Liverpool, the resolutions favoring means at 
intercom muni cation in the South, South-west, and West, 
and the encouragement by the United States of a steain- 1 
ship line to the Amazon, were of equal importance to i 
the whole South. 

The body that adjourned to meet in June, 1853, ! 
l^Iemphis, became, in fact, a permanent institution, know] 
as the Southern Convention, the Southern and "Weatem 
Convention, or the Southern Commercial Convention.*] 
It recorded rather than in^uenced the opinions held I: 
the dominant element of the extreme South ; and t 
explains, perhaps, the comparative failure of its met 
ings to have any effect upon the industrial and commoi 
cial conditions. 

For a time material topics preponderated over thortJ 
originating in the conflicts at Washington among ma 
who lived, aud moved, and had their being in politiot 

> Its oilier sesslona were at Charleston in April, 1S54, 1 
Orleans In Jununr)', lti5S, Richmond lu Fi'bmary. 18311, Savax 
in December, lt<5i), KiioxviUe iu AugiuL, ISSI, Muutgomery 1 
MkjF, 16S8, and Vicksburg in Hay, 1869. 
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At Memphis the discussious were principally upon the 
subjects of a. railroad from the Mississippi to the Pacific, 
the passage of the Isthmus of Telmantepec, the free 
navigation of the Amazon, the encouragement of South- 
ern education by the employment of native teachers, the 
eatablisbnient of a home press and normal schools, and 
the use of text-books written by local authors, and of 
the improvement of the Mississippi and the harbora of 
Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile. 

With additions or other modifications these measures 
were under consideration for several years ; but few, if 
any, were aided to accomplishment. Captain Albert 
Pike was one of the most ardent pleaders for a Pacific 
railroad, and from 1854 to 1859 a route near the thirty- 
second degree of longitude was favored. Pike insisted 
that it was useless to expect Congress to build the road, 
and that tlie South should undertake the work. If Con- 
gress did build it, he said, a northern route would be 
selected, and the South would have to pay for it. He 
proposed that the Southern States shoidd confederate 
for the purpose in a legal union, dealing as independent 
States, negotiating, if need be, with Mexico, asking no 
favors of the North, and telling the general government 
that if it wished the mails to be carried over the road it 
should pay for the privilege, 

N. D. Coleman of Mississippi opposed Pike's scheme 
as savoring of politics, and T. A. Marshall of the same 
State said that Mississippi would not consent to be 
ta^ed for a load built one thousand miles west of its 
borders. Though the Southern States, he argued, had 
one general interest, they also had separate ones, and 
could not be brought into united action within ten or 
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twelve years. Pike renewed his efforts at New Orleans, 
contending that it was the duty of the general govern- 
ment to aid the project by land giants, and by using tLe 
road for transporting the mails, troops, and munitions . 
of war ; and at Savannah his suggestions were adopted. 

Lieutenant Maury was one of the leaders in tlie effort I 
to secure free navigation of the Amazon, and he was ] 
prepared with facts to prove its advajitages, He said 1 
that the monarchical party in brazil were opposed to I 
progress, but that the republicans were in favor of the 1 
scheme. But James Lyons of Virginia viewed the plan I 
as " daring, outright filibustering upon a neighboring I 
nation." ' 

The filibustering spirit, however, was occasioi 
manifested by individual delegates. One thought thi 
the acquisition of Cuba was essentially necessary to th&l 
protection of commerce and the security of the Southern J 
coast ; another would have mapped out work for diplorj 
mats by having the United States oppose luterferenccil 
OQ the part of European nations with the relations otm 
master and servant in Cuba; but no disposition wasf 
shown by the convention as a body to encourage 1 
spirit at the time. 

In regard to Nicaragua, however, there was a differenl 
tale. At Savannah was expressed the sympathy of t 
convention " with the efforts to introduce civiliz 
into the States of Central America, and to develop thei 
rieh and productive regions by the introduction ot a 
labor." ' A resolution indorsing Walker and the ii 
duotion of slavery into Nicaragua was opposed at Kna 
I De Boie^a Beciine, xvli. 402. 
>'IbJJ.,xsU. 101. 
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ville; but Walker and the Irish patriot, Jonn Mitchell, 
were welcomed to the Montgomery Convention; and 
Percy Walker of Alabama offered a resolution criticising 
the acts of the Federal government in interfering with 
the enterprise of Walker and his following in Nicaragua, 
and stating that if persisted in they would dissolve the 
Union. A motion to lay this on the table was lost by 
a vote of 23 to 39; Virginia's 15, South Carolina's 8, 
being for it; and Alabama's 9, Louisiana's 6, Georgia's 
10, Mississippi's 7, Texas' 4, and Florida's 3 being 
against it. After debate, and the elision of the clause 
referring to disuniou, the resolution was adopted unani- 
mously. Its conclusion was that, "we believe that the 
people of the Southern States, not onJy entirely repudi- 
ate these wrongs to their former countrymen, but also 
regard them as indirect insiilts to themselves; and we 
accordingly warn the Federal government that a further 
persistence in such acts will render the government 
odious to the people of the States and contemptible to 
foreign nations." ' 

By that time the convention had wandered consider- 
ably from the lines in which the practical minds of the 
earlier delegates had expected it to move. Their diflS- 
culties were very great. Harbor improvements were 
brought to the attention of the convention at Charleston ; 
and Georgia, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia 
delegates opposed the idea of the general government's 
making them. Amendments were offered by C. C. Clay 
of Alabama, and T. J. Kirkjiatrick of Virginia, designed 
to meet constitutional objections ; but the talk developed 
the fat^t of the impossibility for party men present to 
' De Bovi'* Bwiew, xjUt, 603. 
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escape poUtiea! influences, and a Georgia Whig appealed 
to the delegates to avoid topics which would waste tim 
and cause dissension at a time when jteace and harmonw 
were needed for the welfare of the South. Even i 
goveniment aid to steamship lines was proposec 
attempt was ma^e to commit the convention to opposiy 
tion to Federal bounties. 

However sincere the delegates may have been in theita 
desire to avoid politics, it was natural for the tariff t 
come to the front at Charleston, and for its considen 
tion to turn upon the particular item mentioned by Cal'^J 
houn in Memphis nine years previously. A motion to| 
ask for a remission of duties on railroad iron wu 
amended by substituting the word •' reduction " 
mission," n-ith Alabama, Florida, Georgia, KentuckfJ 
Maryland, Missouri, South Carolina, Tennessee, luid)| 
Vii^nia in the affirmative, and Louisiana, Missisaipju 
Iforth Carolina, and Texas in the negative. A proposec 
substitute, providing for a suspension of duties for fot 
years, and a drawback in consideration of carrying t 
mails on the railroads, was lost; and the motion i 
amended was adopted, with Maryland and Missc 
opposing. Reciprocity with Great Britain at rediu 
rates was also favored. 

Kesolutions were adopted next year recommending a 
specific duty upon sugar and the abolition of duties c 
railroad iron ; and Isaac N. Morse of Louisiana wante 
representatives to inquire into the expediency of abc 
ishing tli» tariff and siibstituting for it a direct tax, h 
idea containing the germ of an income tax, Noth 
was done with this suggestion, but it was a wedge t 
opened the way for action upon the subject of " absolal 
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free trade and moderate direct taxation, " Sufli a prop- 
osition was at first tabled by the votes of Alabama, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Florida, against those of Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana ; but iipoii reconsideration a special committee 
to report at the ne^t convention was appointed as fot- 
Ipws : John A. Calhoun of South Carolina, Simpson 
Fouchet of Georgia, William L. Yancey of Alabama, 
John A. Quitman of MissiEsippi, Williain Came of 
Florida, Pierre Soul^ of Louisiana, Hugh McLeod of 
Teitaa, Thomas L. Clingman of North Carolina, Beale 
H. Richardson of Maryland, James A. Seddon of Vir- 
ginia, D. A. Atchison of Missouri, R. W, Johnson of 
Arkansas, A. V. Brown of Tennessee, and Jamea A. 
Bayard of Delaware, 

Ko report appears to have been made; but taxation 
was discussed, and the debate naturally turned upon 
slavery. Opposition to the tax was based upon the fear 
that it would give the general government power to le- 
gislate upon slave property. To this came the answer, 
that as the North did not regard slaves as property, 
they probably would not be taxed. It was urged that a 
direct tax would no doubt transfer in a few years mil- 
lions of dollars from the North to the South ; and a 
Georgian said that there was a party in state that had 
gained power by opposing the tariff; and now was siiij- 
porting it because the people could be cheated into pay- 
ing taxes under it. Horace Maynard, a congressman 
elect of Tennessee, who believed in the tlieory that the 
foreign producer and not the consumer paid the tariff 
tax, thought that an indirect tax was more favorable for 
the South, because slaves used articles not taxed. But 
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a Soatb Carolinian was ready with an ilhistiatioD of the 
erils of indirect taxation, in the fact that on a gnn that 
bad coat him $250 abroad, he had been obliged to pay a 
dnty of 9^1 m much as the tax for a year opon a hun- 
dred slaves. 

Tariff revision did not, honever, progress farther than 
a recommendation, upon motion of a Virginian, of a i 
duction fay a foreigu oatton of duties on tobacco. 

In 1859 free trade and direct taxation were a^in ad«J 
TOCated ; but the subjects were referred to the convention^ 
that was to have met in Atlaata, in November, 1 
Advocates of free trade saw in tliat policy the chance foci 
a reversal of conditions that tbey thought bad operat«4>J 
against the South. They regarded the tariff as sectionalfl 
in its operation, and were anxious to abolish it alongl 
with tonnage duties. J. W. Clay offered, at Cha 
a resolution for the reduction or the abolition of tonnai 
duties ; and such a resolution was adopted in 1857, 
again in 1859. 

Inasmuch as many delegates were politicians, it was 
impossible to prevent long debates upon the questiotiB 
vhicb from campaign to campaign were agitating I 
country with increasing intensity. Though the confes 
purpose of the conventions was the upbuilding of I 
South, and though the sentiments of some delegates wew 
strongly Union, it appeared necessary at times to e; 
their jwsition, and to correct an impression that they lepa 
resented the feelings that bad essayed nullification t 
1832, and had culminated in the Nashville ConveatJi 
of 1850. 

Thus W. C, Dawson, as chairman of the Memphis i 
vention iu 1853, said that that body was actuated 
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DO feeling hostile to the Union, and frequently assevera- 
tions were made to the same intent. Great applause 
was caused at Cbaileaton by Albert Pike's statement 
that the true way for the North and the South to live 
peaceably together was for the South to become inde- 
pendent of the North. That might have smacked of 
disunion, and indeed, at a subsequent couventiou, the 
speaker, who was Northern born, was obliged to disavow 
any disunion intention ; but he qualified the word " in- 
dependent " by stating that he would not tear the national 
flag asunder, or break up the "glorious union of the 
States ; " but that the South ought to avail itself of ita 
natural opportunities to become independent within the 
Union. At New Orleans he offered resolutions show- 
ing his attitude toward the North. These recited that 
during the past twenty years fraternity in legislation 
had wajied, and announced that unless the free States 
should abide by their constitutional obligations to the 
slave States, the latter would be warranted in uniting 
within the Constitutiou for protection and independence, 
'■equally threatened by disseusions within and assaults 
from without ; " and that the convention and the South, 
so far from favoring secession, would " never consent to 
relieve tlie United States and people from a single obli- 
gation, or the performance of the highest duty imposed 
upon them by the Constitution," and would prepare to 
maintain their rights. 

In discussing another subject he said later, " Why, 
sir, if the government of the Uulted States, ui case of 
invasion or disregard of our rights by the republic — 
as it now is empire — of Mexico, would not interfere 
protect the rights of her own citizens there, and wage 
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war if necessary fgr their enforcement, theu I for c 
will cease to be an American citizeu, and you may raise 1 
your banner of Becessiou, and I will be found fighting 
under it." ' The great appjause that greeted these 
words cannot be regarded as evidence of disloyalty, 
though the use of the word '' secession '' may have been 
heralded as treasonable by a class that a few years 
later were denouncing tlie Constitution because it did 
not square with ideas not influentiiU at the time of its 
adoption. 

But in 1854 the leaders in the convention were in- ' 
clined to keep such topics in the background. When ] 
Kelson Tift of Georgia proposed that a special commit- J 
tee should be appointed to report simple, practicable, 1 
and constitutional means for defending and securing the \ 
rights of the South in the Union, General Tilglmian of i 
Maryland contended that such a resolution was foreign | 
to the purposes of the convention ; and it was referred to | 
the committee on business. Tift, however, managed to ' 
report from the committee on resolutions that the States 
had, by virtue of powers not delegated by the Con- 
stitution to the general government, the means which J 
he believed would " avert in all time that dreadful c 
tastropfae, disunion, and teach the enemies of the ( 
stitution, and the usurpers of the rights of States, by t 
potent argument of interest as well as justice, that t 
schemes of wrong cannot be prosecuted with irapunitj." 

As president of the Eichmoiid convention, Genei 
Tilghman had an opportunity to express his belief t 
the Union ; and he tuld the delegates that the highi 



' Df 111.,, 
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interests of the South were " to be fovmd in tlie Federal 
Constitution and the integrity of the Union," and that it 
would be time enough to talk of dissolution when no 
alternative remained. At the banquet that followed the 
brief session, though " Haii Columbia" was played by 
the band, the toasts included " The District of Colum- 
bia, the battle-ground for Southern institutions, '' and 
" If driven to separation, the Southern Republic bounded 
on the north by Mason and Dixon's line, and ou the 
south by the Isthmus of Tehiiantepec, including Cuba 
and all the other islands upon the southern shore, which 
threaten Africanization." 

As the convention moved among the slave States, 
the talk of separation grew, though the cry was still 
for conservation of Southern institutions within the 
Union. The results of the campaign of 1856 had their 
weight in the Savannah meeting; and James Lyons of 
Virginia, the president, predicted the day when the 
South would need all its power to preserve 'its rights. 
Still he denied that they had gathered to dissolve the 
Union, as had been charged, but said that they were to 
to consider what they could do "to make the Union one 
of the whole country. The South asked, he added, for 
justice and for equality, and would submit to nothing 
else. In spite of his generally conservative words, how- 
ever, certain resoliitiona were adopted, which could only 
increase the agitation vigorously waged in both sections. 

A recommendation of migration of Southerners to Kan- 
sas, to balance that encouraged by immigrant aid societies 
in the North could not be considered disloyal ; and 
self-protection rather than aggression was the spirit 
that animated the desire to have the national military 
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resources in the Soutli equal to those in tJie rest of the 
country, whatever ulterior motive may have seemed 
to lurk in one of the resolutions. This one requested 
Southern members of f bogi-esa to inquire " whether 
their respective States an<I the South as a whole have 
received their full quota of arms distributable under the 
acts of Congress ; and also ivhether there is placed with- 
in their limits in the arsenals of the United States, their 
full proportion of arms of every kind, and all the muni- 
tions of war, camp, and other equipage of the United 
States, wherewith troops of all kinds may be equipped 
on emergency; and if either be found not to be the casCi . 
to urge immediate action as may be needed," to place 
the South in this respect upon a footing of equality with 
other sections." ' 

Congressmen were also requested to collect infonna. | 
tion about the most efficient means for protecting the ' 
coasts and harbors against war-vessels, and to insist that 
all the ioiportant poi-ts of the seaboard and gulf States^ 
be kept supplied with the most improved means and j 
armament for promjjt and effective defence. Atsena^. | 
and gun-foundries were also recommended. Thia i 
lulion had, undoubtedly, a war-like tinge, but it did noft.ij 
contemplate hostility to the general government ItJ'l 
was based upon apprehensions of att.acks supported, K J 
not inspired, by a sentiment that later saw nothing but I 
heroism in the plan of Jolin Drown and his as80oiatav4 
and backers. 

Parts of two days were expended in Knojtville in 9,&\ 
pute showing hostility to one element in the Northj 1 
hardly characteristic of the feelings of the conventioB. ^ 
1 De Bovi't Reviea, xxli. 101. 
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When a resolution was offered inviting to seats in the 
convention all editors and reporters friendly to the 
objects of the gathering, a Virginian moved to lay it on 
the table. He was opposed, he said, to paying the rep* 
reaentativea of the Northern press the compliment of 
placing them on the same footing as Southern reporters. 
The subject was presented in various forms, McKae of 
Mississippi, being opposed to shackling the press; Yan- 
cey of Georgia replying that it grated harshly on liis 
ear " to hear a delegate from the gallant State of Mis- 
sissippi favor extension of civilities to a Black Republi- 
can editor;" and Brownlow of Tennessee expressing a 
willingness to allow a reporter for his Satanic majesty 
to attend if he so desired. Finally the convention re- 
solved to make no formal distinction. But the incident 
was expressive of the fermentation of opinion ; and 
there was, consequently, nothing remarkable in the 
somewhat contradictory address calling the Vickaburg 
convention, and signed by James Lyons of Virginia, T. 
B, Bethea of AJabama, W. M. Churchill of Tennessee, 
B. C. Yancey of Georgia, and W. W. Boyce of South 
Carolina. This asserteti that the convention would not 
consider the question of disunion or any question tend- 
ing to produce that result. But while it expressed a 
wish to perpetuate the Union, it hinted at the probability 
of the South's being compelled at no distant day to as- 
sert its political independence, and set forth the alterna- 
tives, withdrawal from an association that no longer 
recognized the original compact as the rule of govern- 
ment so as to become independent " persecutors and 
oppressors," or " submission to an oppressive and iniqui- 
tous majority," which meant "ruin, disgrace, bondage. 
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Jtf that time sora« of the leading speakers in tbe e 
vmtioo had taken sneh {weitiflns that eren Sootbcmea ^ 
had Dot fall confidence in it ; and what it met in 18SB^ 
\a Tieksboig, the peo|^ of titat tovn Tiewed it with 
distraat, and, aa one of its piamoteis wrote, "seened 
di^toeed to keep at a safe distance from its infected dis- 
tricts." ■* Some of tbem," he added, ■• hyd sniffed ' 
son in the tainted air ; ' and oar &iend Governor Footo 1 
was glad to meet with it, and straggle with it, in 
naked deformity'." > 

BDch a feeling in such a ci^ was not withont fonsda- 
tion. It was excited, not fay the acts of the conrention 
in the pa3t, bat by the growth of influence of i 
who would stop at nothing in their advocacy of slavery. 
There was a certain degree of logic in their contentioa 1 
for the revival of the slave-trade ; but their premise* J 
were not sound, and their arguments were not of a kind .4 
to stunt the growth in the North of an anti-slavery feel> 1 
iog, or to enlarge in the free States the power of t 
party that, throug'h fortuitous circumstances, had ba 
Con\e identified, in the minds of some, with slavery. 

At the yew Orleans convention, the subject of 1 
slave-trade was interjected by a Loaisianian in a i 
lotion recom mending that senators and repreaentatiTi 
should endeavor to pass a bill for the repeal of all lavsil 
suppressing the slave-trade, upon the grounds "that 4 
African slavery is an institution clearly sanctioned hfm 
the volume of inspiration, that it is the only con 
tive power of the South and of the Union, and t 
conalitutes the best state of society, where the Afria 
and Caucasian races are compelled to dwell together i 
> J)e BoK't Rttieir. xsvii. 115. 
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the same community."' No enthusiasm was shown 
over this suggestion; and when J. H. Gibhon, of North 
CaroliDa, interrupted a business debate at Kichmond 
with a discussion of slavery, the subject was postponed 
until the nest meeting. 

At that time W. B. Goulden, of Georgia, proposed 
that all laws against the slave-trade should be repealed. 
This motion was laid uiKin the table by a decided vote ; 
and an effort to raise it was lost by a vote of 67 to 18, 
South Carolina and Texas voting in the affirmative, 
Alabama, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Louisiana, and Florida in the negative, and Tennessee 
being divided. 

Then was suggested a committee to report upon the 
condition and the prospects of slavery, and upon the 
propriety of reopening the traffic. This waa rejected 
by a vote of 61 to 24 ; the whole vote of Tennessee being 
cast against it, and Louisiana voting with South Can>- 
lina and Texas for it. Other attempts to place the con- 
vention on record in one way or another were made in 
vain ; and the table received the resolution that a refusal 
to consider the subject was "not prompted by any 
shrinking doubt of the justice of our cause, or any 
unmanly fear of looking those facts in the face."* 

Within a year tlie sentiment had so changed that it 
was decided to have a committee to report on the mat- 
ter at the Montgomery convention, L. W. Spratt, of 
South Carolina, presented the report, which, after a long 
debate, was ordered to be printed. The resolutions ap- 
pended to it asserted that slavery was right, that there 
' De Boib'h flcuieio, xviil. 838. 
^ Ibid., siii. 9i. 
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was no wrong in the natural means to its formation, i 
advised that a committee consider the method by whiol 
it might be reopened. These were revived at the Vick| 
burg convention. That body sat for five days, ; 
devoted four of them to the consideration of the sli 
tiwJe, with the result of the i)assage of a rcBolutioi 
" That all laws, State and Federal, prohibiting the A& 
can slave-trade ought to be repealed." ' 

Such was the result of an agitation of three yea 
and the discussions leading to it, while by no mes 
representing the views of a majority of the Southei 
people, illustrate the theories of a class that would hei 
tate at nothing to carry their point. 

Arguments in favor of the slave-trade were of varioi 
forms. It was contended that the drains from Mai 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri by the doraest* 
slave-trade were changing them to free States. 
labor supply there vaa not replenished from Africa, il 

I De Bow'a Rericip, sxvl. 713. The vote on this resoluM 
was as foUows : Ajcs, Alabama 9, Arkansas 4, South Carolina m 
LoiuBiana (I, Teiaa 4, Georgia 10, Mississippi T, total 44 ; Sae 
South Carolina 4, Tennessee 12, Florida 3, total 10. 

A resolution In favor of the nb rogation of the treaty with Grfl 
Britain for the suppression of the slave-trade was i 
Two years before, G. B. Bryan of South Carolina hud introdiu 
a resolution for the annulment of the eighth artlclti of the tre 
of 1642 providiug for a squadron on the coast of Africa, 
lion to table this was lost by a vote of 42 to (tli, Kcnlurky, ' 
nessee. North Carolina, and Maryland being opposed by Alaba 
Arkansas. Florida, Georgia, Virginia, Mississippi, South Cm 
and Louisiana: and it was a<iopted by llie followlug vole : 
Arkansas 4. Geor^^a 10, Ailssissippi 7, Louisiana 8, Alabatiia.J| 
Maryland 4, Virginia 15. Florida 3, South Carolina 8, toUl ^ 
Noes, Teunossee la, North Carolina 10, and Maryland 4, t 
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wonid come from Europe, anil take the local government 
from the hands of the original population. With cheap 
negroes at hand, the hostile legislation of Congresa 
could be set at defiance. After supplying the States, 
the black population would overflow into the Territories, 
and nothing could control its natural expansion. The 
rival system of free labor at the North, founded upon 
the labor of Europe and supplied by it, would not be 
able to compete with well-trained African levies. 

In the Montgomery report of Spratt, the reasons ad- 
vanced were? that there was no diatinction between the 
domestic and the foreign trade, and that the position of 
Delaware and Maryland was becoming more and more 
equivocal. The slave-trade would give the South politi- 
cal power; as for every five slaves that were brought in, 
would be acquired the right for three more persons to 
be represented in Congress. More slave States were ne- 
cessary ; and experience had proved that, without slaves, 
no more slave territory could be had. The value of 
land would be increased, and the cheaper form of slave 
labor would not come into competition with the slaves 
already owned. The change might reduce the price of 
cotton, but that was desirable. 

In Temiessee, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, it was moreover contended, there were a 
large class of persons compelled to work for themselves, 
who realized that there was a difference between labor 
and slave labor. A greater supply of slaves would 
enable all to become slaveholders ; and thus all the 
ruling class would be brought up to the same social 
standing, and the "odious distinction" between slave- 
holders and non-slaveholders would be abolished. 
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Such were the general theories that were combated 4 
and defended for two years. Upon the introdaetion of j 
the report at Montgomerj', R. A. I'ryor urged that then ( 
were " conn id e rations of high state policy, of eminently i 
high Sontheni poHcy, which should forbid this conven- 
tion, which purports Ui represent the interests of the 
South, from embarking in so serious an enterprise i 
that of proclaiming before Christendom that they noir | 
intend to insist upon reopening the trade in African 
slaves." The South should import whites, he said, U 1 
any j>ersonB were to be imported ; though be was op- i 
posed to an increase in the population, and he denied J 
that any large class in the South were ioioiical to the j 
institution. 

It was not wise for negroes to be employed iu the 1 
mechanic artA. as the necessary instruction and s 
plishments would tend to the fomentation of discoDteoti J 
and the slaves would come into competition with whits J 
mechanics. The curse of Virginia's domestic economy 1 
was the excess of household labor. He saw little I 
difference between reducing the value of slaves one- 1 
half or one-tliird and freeing them. Friends at the I 
North, as well as the Northern wing of the Demociatio I 
party, were to be considered; aud, besides, he wa« not! 
prepared to throw the gauntlet into the face of Chns- 1 
tendom. 

The proposition was nothing but a proposition Ui] 
dissolve the Union, he continued, because it could not 4 
be adopted while the Union lasted ; and Virginia ^ 
unwilling to rest the perpetuity of the Union upon s 
an issue as that of kidnapping cannibals upon the o 
of Congo. 
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" If you intend tlisaolution," he said, " declare it 
boldly and manfully." 

This provoked applause; and John A, Jonea, of 
Georgia, asked, " Will the gentleman go, go now, to- 
day, for a dissolution of the Union?" 

"I am not going to take a position outside of the 
Union," was Pryor's reply, "until I can go with a 
united South. Give me a ease of oppression and tyr- 
anny sufficient to justify dissolution of the Union, and 
give me a imited South, and then I am willing to go 
out of the Union." 

Again there was applause ; and Jones could say noth- 
ing but, " If the gentleman waits for an undivided South, 
he never will go out of the Union." ' 

In reply to Pryor's argument, Spratt intimated that 
it was not true that non-slaveholders were friendly to 
Blaveholders ; and he said that in the large Southern 
cities negro draymen had disappeared before the poor 
whites. He did not want slave labor to come into com- 
petition with free labor. 

Pryor had alluded to the remark of W. L. Yancey of 
Alabama, that the Democratic party was the only liga- 
ment binding the North and the Sonth. Yancey said 
that the Northern Democrats had been elevated far 
above the Southerners, who had been beckoned to the 
lowest seats at the govemmpnt table. He was ready to 
"shed his heart's blood" in defence of Southern rights, 
against the Union as it was. " A man who knew no 
North, South, East, or West," he added, "but was for 
the Union, was for the spoils, without reference to the 
rights of the people." 

' De Bote'* Btvitna. xxiv. 579, 583. 
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Jones, of Georgia, offered a resolution which was not 
adopted, calling upon the governmenta of the Southern 
States to call a convention to devise safeguards for the 
South in the Union, or else to go out of it. 

Yancey traced to Virginia the conception of 1807, of 
the idea of abolition. " Thomas Jefferson," he said, 
"fresh from the great field of the French revolution, 
where the ideas of liberty had run into what we now 
call red republicanism, the idea that the black was equal 
to the white man, spread that idea in Virginia, and from 
him it was transmitted from father to son, and even in 
Virgiuia is not qiiite uprooted," ' 

Such statements were specious, but they were not 
correct; and they were not calculated to prevent Vie 
ginia from following the example of Delaware, that 1; 
not of late sent delegates to the convention becatise < 
the coldness and distrust with which they were mefefl 
or to revive the flagging interest of Maryland and Kca 
tucky, that liad apparently come to understand tlW 
intent of the hot^heads who bad gained the mastery s 
the convention. 

The border States were not the only ones where \ai^ 
ment still swayed the mind. Robert G. Scott, of J 
bama, did not want the South to esjiouse as a cause I 
complaint and resistance anything that would divide tl 
The African slave-traile he considered a side issue, 
eighteen months the question had been before the peojd 
and not a single primary meeting had indorsed it 
only one legislature had it been discussed to the exi 
of the presentation of majority and minority report 
Another Alabamian was not prepared for dissolul 
^ Dt Bote't RnitK, xxlv. S84. 
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of the Uuion upon mere abstractions, anil questions of 
doubtful policy. " If we would bring the govei'niiient 
to the right track," he said, " and preserve the integrity 
of the Constitution, [we ought] to remain in the Union 
and preserve our rights there." ' 

A Virginian pointed to the great need of the South 
for unity and harmony in council ; and Yancey of Ala- 
bama said that the South was not even united upon the 
question whether it was justiiied in breaking the bonds 
of the Union, upon the grounds that its rights had been 
too much trampled. 

In studying these portions of the debates, one will 
observe that questions of policy and politics, rather 
than of economics, were of most importance to the del- 
egates. But there were some who viewed the matter 
from an entirely different standpoint. They were con- 
cerned with the subject of the morality of the slave- 
trade, and upon conscientious grounds resisted the efforts 
to reopen it In reply to taunts about the absurdity of 
defending slavery and opposing the slave-trade, the dis- 
tinction between the two positions was dehned. Albert 
Pike said that he regarded the slave-trade and slavery 
as far apart as vice and virtue ; and he did not believe 
there was a slaveholder in the convention who would 
not be glad to think that in the future every man fit to 
be free would be free. To embark in the slave-trade 
would, he thought, make thetn accomplices in barbarous 
warfare in Africa, 

Andrew Hunter of Virginia said that the reeomraen-' 
dation of Governor Adams of South Carolina favoring 
a reopening of the slave-trade had come " like a thun- 
' Dn Sow'* Review, uiv. 691, 
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^0r«Up od It calm da; apoo a Ur^ portion at least of 
Ui« South ; " a&d B. H. Bichardfioo of Maiyiand, while 
coitoetliii^ that it was a commercial matter said that 
th« middle of the nioeteenth century was not ready 
lor Bueh commerce. J. A. Calhoun derided " the sickly 
•mtttneotalitj " over the horrors of the African trade, 
which he thought were greater when it was carried 
oa surreptitiously thaii if it were open and free. He 
saw no diSeieuce between the sale of a slave from 
Virginia to another State and the foreign slave-trade, 
and he beliered the latter to be neeessary as a oonntci' 
poise to the influx of labor brought from abroad into 
Mortherti States. 

On the same line W. B. Gonlden, of Georgia, argued 
that it was worse to take a slave from Vitginia, separating 
him, a Christian man, from his family and associations, 
than to bring one from heathenism in Africa to Chris- 
tianity in America; and in nine cases out of ten saving 
him from the vengeance of his captors. He, too, wsuted 
slaves to be BO cheap that the possession of at least one 
by every roan in the South might prevent "an antag- 
onism between slaver}- and labor, like that between 
capital and labor in the North ; " and R. B. Baker, of 
Alabama, desired that the poor whites might be pre- 
served from the menial offices they would have to fill 
were it not for slaves. 

Expediency prevailed for a time, though a resolution, 
declaring that it would be inexpedient for any State 
or its citizens while in the Union to attempt to reopen 
the slave-trade, was laid on the table at llontgomeij. 
It was cast to the winds, however, when Vicksburg n 
reached. There Spratt renewed the agitation, and altmg 
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■with it the question of disunion was more openly de- 
bated. It had alreatly been asserted that the election 
of a Republican to the Presidency would result in the 
subversion of the government, and that the end would 
then have come. In that event the people of the South 
would not wait for his inauguration, A wiUingnesB to 
go with the South on that issue, even if the election 
were had under the form of law and the Constitution, 
was expressed by \V. L. Yancey, but he added that the 
issue was " an inferior one ; and when, if they should 
not succeed, and he was asked why judgment of death 
should not be pronounced against him for treason, he 
could not, as he could have done upon present issues, 
raise his eyes to Heaven and say that he was guiltless 
of wrong against the Constitution and the laws of the 
country." ' Tliis cause, which had been in the air 
since 1856, was formally introduced, though unsuccess- 
fully, in the Vicksburg convention, in a resolution sub- 
mitted by J. J. McRae, of Mississippi, to the effect that 
the election of a President by the Republican party in 
1860, by a sectional majority, " will be a virtual dissolu- 
tion of the compact of the existing Union of the States ; 
and in that event thia convention recommends to the 
people of the slaveholding States to meet inunediately 
in convention, to determine the mode and measure of 
upholding the constitutional government aa it at present 
exists, by preventing the installation into office of a 
Republican President and the inauguration of the Re- 
publican party in power; or, failing in that, to resolve 
the slaveholding States into a separate, independent 
organization, with such constitutional form of govern- 
1 Be Bote's Bettew, xxlv. 600. 
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ment as will best secure theii safety, their honor, thi 
rights, and institutions, and make them a power of the 
earth,"' 

Bnt the slaTe-trade discussion overshadowed every- 
thing else. In his final argument Sjiratt denied the 
theory of the equality of men, and marked out the line 
for disunion. " The step to be taken," said he, " must 
first be taken by a single State. To be so taken, a 
majority of some single State must favor it. , , . We 
stand committed to the South, but ve stand more vitally 
committed to the cause of slavery. It is to be doubted 
whether the South have any cause apart from the insti- 
tution which affects her. It is to be doubted whether, 
without the differences in social constitutions which 
affect the sections, North and South, there would be any 
sections, North and South, to wage a contest ; and it is 
by no means certain that the cause of slavery would 
find its final triumph in an act of dissolution." Witii 
hireling labor, he argued, came the form and spirit of 
democracy; and there was already a contest with de- 
mocracy in the States, the cities, and the institutions of 
the South. 

"And must we, therefore," he asked, "take for law 
whatever may be the will of Congress ? If this measure 
be approved of this convention, and, through this con- 
tention, of the South, it will be clothed in all the sanfr 
tions that Southern men will ever want for its adoption. 

' De li-m't Reeieie, xivi!. 05. Tlie prlneiples of the Ee- 
publican party were deSnei) as opposition lo African Rlavery, to 
the extension of the iniitltntlon to the Territorieii. and to the 
«lave-tnde between the Stales ; and advocacy of abolition of 
Blaver; In the District of Columbia and on govemmeiit prop- 
erty, and general emancipation as a conclnslon. 
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Approved by Southern sentiment, it will be little matter 
what may be the course of Congreaa." ' 

H. S. Foote, who considered that the doctrines of 
Spratt'a resolutions, if put into practice, would lead 
to treason and disunion, denounced their author as 
encouraging lawbreaking, and announced that such a 
scheme, advanced upon the eve of a presidential con- 
test, would end in the concentration of the energies of 
the whole North for the overthrow of the South. He 
was convinced that nine-tenths of the people of South 
Carolina would oppose disnnion upon any such issue as 
the reopening of the slave-trade. - A nobler population 
does not exist," said he, " than the population of South 
Carolina. A more gallant, upright, and patriotic State 
is not to be found in the Union. But she has always 
been pestered with demagogues, especially of late times, 
since the great men of the old times passed away." * 

Walker Brooke, of Miasisaippi, viewed the measure 
aa fraught with ruin to the South ; and he aaaerted that 
the constitutionality of the lawa against the slave-trade 
had never been doubted by any intelligent mind until 
within two or three years, when it had been found con- 
venient to make such a suggestion "to excuse certain 
juries for acting in violation of their oaths." 

Then Isaac N. Davis, of Mississippi, brought the ques- 
tion of State rights into the controversy. " The doc- 
trine of State righta," he aaid, '■ properly understood, 
is the great pabulum of our whole system, the sheet- 
anchor of Our prosperity, and the substratum upon 
which the pillars of our safety rest. Here we ha' 
1 iJe Bow'a Hetieuy. ixvii. 207, 212. 
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tangible, a practical, and a home issue iiffecting those 
rights."* 

Spratt's resolutions were not adopted ; but the spirit j 
of them was embodied in the resolution which 
adopted, iu spite of a minority report contending that 
the scheme waa Utopian, especially since "a majority 
of the Southern States have re-enacted equally stringent 
laws on this subject." 

J. M. Partridge, of Mississippi, protested against the i 
action of the convention. He waa interrupted in his ] 
speech by the chairman, who said that his language waa 
disrespectful and indecorous. An appeal was taken 
from this act of the chairman, but was not sustained; 
and Partridge and Foote, resigning their seats, issued, 
with R. E. Crane, ,T. Regan, R. H. Crump, A Burwell, 
Walker Brooke, E. Emanuel, and G. V. Moody, a formal 
protest. This was deemed too disrespectful to be en- 
tered upon the niiuutea of the convention, but it was 
one of the evidences of a lack of unity iu that body. 

The protestera opposed the slave-trade resolution b^ 
cause it did not, iu their opinion, embody the sentiment J 
of the people of eight Southern Stales represented, inas- i 
much as on the statute books of at least teu States were J 
laws, many passed wfthin the last ten years, prohibiting I 
the introduction of African slaves; because the dele* I 
gates did not represent the wishes of tlie people ot th» I 
States; because the resolution was !m)>olitie as affecU 
ing the interests of such States aa Virginia, Kentucky^ , 
Missouri, and North Carolina, which were represented; 
because it owed its origin to influencea hostile to the 
peace and prosperity of the Union, being antagoniatio 
» J}e Bow'* Rtfleur, sxvil, 468. 
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to the Constitution and laws, and sustained mainlj by 
avowed diatinioniats ; and, finally, because it could ac- 
complish no practical good, but would awaken hostility 
in the North. 

In explanation of the fact that so much of the conven- 
tion's time was occupied in debate on such subjects, it 
must be understood that the great mass of topics was 
handled by a business committee, or by the committee on 
resolutions. Though the resolutions had little practical 
effect, they reflected prevailing ideas, and hence are valu- 
able. Those adopted were in the main suggestions for 
Congress, for the legislatures of the several States, or 
for the people as a whole. 

Congressional aid was asked for lines of steamships 
from Southern ports to South America, the West Indies, 
and Europe ; to dig a ship-canal at^ross Florida ; to 
deepen Atchafalaya, Matagorda, and Galveston Bays and 
the inlets to other harbors; to improve the Red and 
Mississippi Rivers ; to establish a uavy-yard at New 
Orleans i to grant 2,000,000 acres to that city that it 
might be enabled to place itself in a sanitary condi- 
tion i to give mail contracts to the Tehuantepec Railroad 
Company; to grant lands to railroads in the South and 
West ; and to fortify Port Royal, S.C, Mobile, Ala., and 
other ports. The erection of the Territory of Arizona 
from a portion of the Gadsden purchase, and the exclu- 
sive control of the Tehuantepec route by the United 
States, were also urged upon Congress. 

To the States were left the encouragement of boys to 
go to sea, the bestowal of a bounty for direct importa- 
tions or the release of such goods from a license tax, 
the oi^nizatiou of quarantine, the aiding of the open- 
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ing of the Tehuantepec route to the Pacific, the estab- 
lishmeDt of schools for seanien, the encouragement of 
local shipbuilding, and the exemption of one slare or 
more from liability for debts. 

Capitalists were called upon to extend railroad lines, 
to promote direct trade, and to divert part ot their funds 
into manufactores and mining. At Bichmond it was 
recommended that Southern manufactures be used when- 
ever they could be had upon as advantageous terma as 
Northern onesj that Southern institutions of learning be 
patronized; and that books published at the South be 
used in preference to Northern books, when they could 
be procured ; and that Southern pleasure resorts be 
more frequented. 

Committees were appointed to report upon a system 
of detective police to be supported by planters and slave- 
holders; to report upon the manufacturing facilities and 
resources of the South, and the capabilities and advan- 
tages of harbors ; and to learn the value of goods not 
produced in the South, but consumed there annually; 
the quantity purchased in the North and in Europe ; the 
public debt of each State owed to foreigners, to North- 
erners, nnd to Southerners, and the extent to which each 
State was tributary to the North in connection with 
the public debt; the duties upon imports, and other 
expenses incident to the purchase of goods in tlw 
North. 

The zeal manifested in preparing a report upon ttie 
slave-trade was not exerted to such a great extent in 
behalf of these subjects, which, if properly studied and 
properly presented, might have deterred the South 
from the issue of separation, or, if practically applied 
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upon the basis of earlier conditions, might have re- 
mored the economic grievances underlying the whale 
dispute. 

Contrasted with the objects that the convention might 
have accomplished, the slave-trade resolution takes rank 
with the "vagaries and the impracticabilities" which 
failejl of recognition. Though New Orleans had one of 
the smallest attendances, it was the occasion for the 
presentation of quite a number of these dreams. It was 
proposed by one mau that the chambers of commerce 
and commission merchants should adopt regulations to 
end the practice of making advances to planters in an- 
ticipation of their crops. This practice he regarded as 
being at variance with safety in business transactions, 
and as tending to establish the relation of master and 
slave between the merchant and planter. He would 
liave made it a penitentiary offence for the planter to 
ask for the advance or for the merchant to make it. 
The suggestion was also advanced that home merchants 
be patronized, and that foreign agents and factors be 
excluded from the Southern eharabera of commerce, 
and debarred from the purchase and sale of produce 
in the South and Southwest. Resembling this waa the 
one presented at Vieksburg, of non-intercourse with 
Korthern States that should send emissaries among 
the slaves to render them discontented with their con- 
dition, to induce them to run away, oi to incite them to 
insurrection. 

Not without warning did the conventions drift into 
the swift, easy-going current of impracticability, instead 
of devoting their time and energies to overcoming the 
difficulties, natural and artificial, that beset their t 
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ment of the South. Tbe facts of 1860 would aeem to 
squint toward an alfirmative answer. 

One of the most severe criticisms of the conventions 
ever published, as well as an excellent portrayal, though 
perhaps exaggerated, of the conditions rendering them 
futile as to practical results, appeared in a Virginia 
newspaper shortly before the delegates assembled in 
1858. " If the delegates to the Southern convention 
will take note of a few particulars on their way." was 
the comment, " perhaps they may find food for reflection 
more valuable than has hitherto been submitted in reso- 
lutions and manifestoes. 

" They will start iii some stage or railroad coach made 
in the North ; an engine of Northern manufacture will 
take their train or boat along ; at every meal they will 
sit down on Yankee chairs to a Yankee table, spread 
with a Yankee clotli. With a Yankee spoon they will 
take from Yankee dishes sugar, salt, and coffee, which 
have paid tribute to Yankee trade, and with Yankee 
knives and forks they will put into their mouths the 
only thing Southern they will get on their trip. 

" At night they will pull off a pair of Yankee boots 
with a Yankee boot-jack, and throwing a lot of Yankee 
toggery on a Yankee chair, lie down to dream of South- 
ern independence in a Yankee bed, with not even a 
thread of cotton arojind them that has not gone through 
a Yankee loom, or come out of a Yankee shop. 

" In the morning they will get up to fix themselves by 
a 12 X 14 Yankee looking-glass, with a Yankee brush 
and comb ; aft«r perhaps wa>shing off a little of the soil 
of the South from their faces with water drawn in a 
Yankee bucket, and put in a Yankee pitcher on a Yan- 
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kee vashstaud, the partner in honorable exile with a i< 
of Yankee wares that make up the som of the fomitui 

■< Think of these things, gentlemen, and ask yoarselren 
13 there no remedy for tliis dependence ? Aak yen 
selves if there be not some mode of action which i 
bring about a change, and keep your cotton, your whea 
and your tobacco crops from going out of the Soath, t 
bay for you the tbings you must have to keep op « 
the age ? 

" Great steamships and grand expansions and magio-V 
ficent speeches will do well enough; but there a 
things, and a thousand of them, too, which nii^^ht have afl 
little attention, and perhaps lead to some small advai 
tages." ' 

Four years before the same view had been taken i 
the statement, that, from the rattle with which the nui 
tickled the ear of the child, to the shroud for the d 
everything that Southerners used came from the Nortlbfl 

Several elements contributed to the miscarriage of 
purposes of the original promoters of the conveilti 
In the first place the looseness of the orgamzadon r 
dered it impossible to command a proper hearing t 
those whom they sought to influence. Primaries, t 
pointment by State or municipal authorities, and i 
vtdual inclination resulted in a membership of men o 
position and character in business* in the professioai 
and in politics. But, with few exceptions, then, m 
little i>ermanency in the number and personnel of t 
bers, and the determination to make the body permaneol 
was made at the eleventh hour of impossibility. 

Generally the Stale in which the gathering was b 
' De Boie'i Itecieie, xiiv. 573. 
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was strongly represented, and othpr States at a distance 
hid but two or three delegdtes. At Memphis five hun- 
dred aud fifty persona attended; but two years later, at 
New Orleans, only a handful, a hundred, were present- 
Bad weather prevented a very large gathering in Rich- 
mond, which explains the second meeting in the same 
year.' 

There was a wide difference between the Southern and 
Western convention of 1853, in which Indiana and Illi- 
nois sat with thirteen Southern States, and that of nine 
cotton States of 1859, with five slave States between 
theni and the North not represented | and the growth of 
that difference had been accompanied by a shifting of the 
reason for the existence of the conventions. 

In 1854 De Bow wrote that they had originated from 
the interference of other sections in the institutions and 
policy of the South, but that they met afterward upon 
purely industrial grounds. Two years later, in calling 
the Savannah meeting, it was stated that the primary 
considerations ha^l been economic, but that vigor had 
been added to the meetings by the " insolent and aggres- 
sive spirit exhibited at times by the free States, snfft- 
cient in other countries to have led to hostilities, and 
which has threatened, and only been arrested upon the 
threshold of , a disruption of the Federal Union itself."' 

Both of these statements were partly true ; for the de- 



' The variations In aCtenJaucc are indicated by the num- 
ber of States repreacnted In iliffereat years. At Baltimore 12 
Elates were represented, at Memphis 14, at Cbarlesttin 14, at 
New Orleans 12, at Richmond T, at Savannah 10, at Knoxville 
13, at Montgomery 0, and at Vicksbnrg 9, 

^ i>e Bow'a Beviev), nxi. 500. 
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bates in the conv«atioDS shoved tkaX, aoat at tbe i 
fgMea wen moml aofeljr by economic taamim 
white utiken dealt vith sectiooal rtlatioM eabf, i 
based all their utterances aod actions npoa them. 

The Ivro ctassea could not armd antagonian. Ib tl 
waa the germ of division which miirond the e 
of o^iiuou in the States uf the Sooth, ov at 1 
pietlominaat element amoDg then. The &ilttt« of t 
delegates to be unanimoos intut bare weakened the ii 
enro of their recanuaendations, even had they 1 
l^Iothed with authority to speak for the whole i 

Could the boily have practised what thejr | 
their example would faaTe helped to make their n 
n8oIati<MU indeed. It waa perfectly piopei to ii 
the plan of constructing a railroad &om West 1 
Ga., to connect with a ptopoeed Southern Pacific i 
chartered in Texas, or a road from Louisville to c 
at the Oomherland Gap with the Georgia system; to a 
▼ocate the placing of steamships upon a routfi t 
Baltimore and Lirerpool, or the steam ferry I 
Chesapeake Bay and Milford Haven, —tl 
Dudley Mann, — but man has never been able to a 
plisb anything by simply saying that it was a good thing, 
and that it ought to be done. 

The convention at Charleston determined to ctmtribalii 
to the Calhoun monument fund ; but the Savannah t 
lution that a preliminary subscription of not Ii 
one hundred dollars each be made by the dele 
toward a joint-stock company to establisli direct I 
with England and the European continent was 
adopted ; and the suggestion at Xew Orleans that a o 
tnitt«e of five men be appointed to correspond i 
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inaBufacturers of England regarding the cotton interests, 
BO as to test the theory of direct trade, waa not regarded. 

The taking of stock in the preliminary organization 
of a company to adopt Alanu'a scheme, as was done at a 
meeting at Old Point in 1857 hy men of Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Tennessee, n-as moi-e potent than ten lesolu- 
tions and one hundred speeclies. 

Another impediment to husinesa vas the pronenesB of 
some delegates to too much talking. In reviewing the 
Montgomery meeting, De Bow, who had at first intended 
not to puhlisli the proceedings, said that, if the conven- 
tion had done nothing uhe, it had " furnished the arena 
for some of the highest efforts of oratory ever before 
heard in the South." He had no doubt that much good 
would result from the discussion, but there was not 
always a belief that rhetoric possessed any practical 
advantages. Criticising the Memphis convention, Alex- 
ander Walker of New Orleans said that one learned 
bishop had occupied a day in describing the entomology, 
the topography, the biography, of baboons, insects, and 
reptiles of the Amazon, while the Mississippi Eiver had 
been treated as a millpond. Alluding to Captain Pike, 
who was much given to oratory, and who soared to the 
galleries occupied by ladies, he said that there seemed 
to be an idea that poetry ami oratory were the essential 
elements in all speeches acceptable to the convention. 
William H. Garland said that passing rt'soliitions or in- 
dulging in pleasing fancies would accomplish nothing. 
Pike, retorting, said that Walker was represented as 
being at the head of every wild-gooae scheme in the 
country. " Railroads have banished poetry and music 
from the whole world except Arkansas," was Walker's 
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partinK shot, "anil the gentleman from J 
tinnea the la«t aad restige of the past ^e of | 
•ong."' 

Tbi* wfts one of the charaeteriatic episodes ii 
vmtum at Xew Orleans, where Pike had told the a 
pOBta of the galleries that their presence wonld tend t 
prevent dUputes from degenerating into qn^rrels. 
rels could not always be avoided. At Knoiville, daring I 
the debate n[)on the admission of reporters, B. C, Yancey J 
appealed from the decision of the chair, then occupied I 
hjF I^ Bow. Tbe chair was snstaiued bj a vote of $5 to. I 
19, but later, when another sabject was under coosiderft- 1 
tioi), Yancey protested " against the president cons^ 1 
tuting himself autocrat, and thwarting the privileges of I 
the body." 

" Order, onler, order," was the cry from other de1&- J 
gttes ; and Yancey naid that if any gentleman was dis- 1 
posed to interrupt him, he would like him to do it face J 
to face. 

Partridge had a similar experience at Vicksbo^, ] 
though he and others emphasized the quarrel by leavinft I 
the convention. The example for such action liad b 
set in New Orleans, in a railroad meeting in 1851. TWO'S 
routes for a proposed railroad had been suggested. Dit^J 
satisfied with the action of the majority, the advocate 
of one route withilrew and held a separate conventioQ.1 

Tlifise events were but typical of the want of i 
operation, the prejudices and conflicting opinions, ( 
which evidence waa also given by the situation i 
Memphis, described by a critic as every planter i 
hail a dozDU negroes wanting a railroad running in fi 
■ ISme'K linirw, Jtvlll. 034; Jtslv. 074. 
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of his house, and ever; man who had fifty negroes 
vrauting one ninniog by his house aiid another by his 
kituheii. 

The conventions may liave consolidated ]iub1ic opinion ' 
in the South, but that opinion was not of a kind to Wue- 
lit the South materially. They undoubteilly Btrength- 
etied the acquaintance of widely separated Southerners 
with each other ; but they were not siitticient to over- 
come the impediments arising from natural bu r round in gs, 
strengthened by human habit. Their conception was 
exoelleut. Their results were contrary to the true in- 
terests of the South. 
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CUAPTER Vlll. 
THE PKCUUAS INBTITOnON. 

BLAveitr as an iDStitutioD in the South assumed three 
phases, — social, economic, and political. I(y 1835 it 
had wrought its work socially ; it was still to coutinue to 
aSect the South •coamically ; aiid as a political factor 
II was to ioCTeasG in power, dividing great ecclesiastical 
bodies, disrupting two parties just reorganized for their 
national contest, and finally embroiling the country in 
armed strife. It so permeated society that few ques- 
tions could be considered without reference to it ; it was 
the burden of observation by English travellers and 
visitors from the North, and was the text of thousands 
of pages of manuscript used in newspapers, magazines, 
or bulky volumes, and of thousands moie used in ad- 
dresses from the pulpit, in legislative bodies, and on 
the stump, in which its evils were confessed by South- 
ern men, and its advantages for both races were set 
forth. 

Without accepting for an instant the comfortable but 
dangerous theory of the end justifying the means which 
more than once animated pro-slavery arguments, it is 
interesting to regard the facts of the institution as . 
pictured by Southerners who were honest in the uttet> 
ances, or iu the impressions of visitors received favcn<> 
iibly by them. 

In the first place the average number of slaves held I 
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was less than ten to each owner. In a. total of 347,525 
owners in 1850, — and about the same proportion ex- 
isted in 1860, — but 7,929 owned more than fifty slaves, 
174,603 owned less than five, and 105,093 between five 
and fifty. In nine States and the District o£ Columbia 
the majority of hohlers owned less than five slaves ; in 
ten States but fifty-six held between 300 and 500; 
in Georgia, Louisiana, Migsissippi, and South Carolina 
there were nine owners of between 500 and 1,000, and 
South Carolina alone was credited with two men owning 
more than 1,000 each. By 1860 the number of holders 
decreased in Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, and the 
number in all the South increased to 384,763.' 

A rough estimate, for an exact one was impossible, 
classed 400,000 slaves in 1850 as urban, and the re- 
mainder, amounting to 2,500,000, as rural ; and of the 
latter, 60,000 as being engaged in the cultivation of 
hemp, 125,000 in rice, 150,000 in sugar, 350,000 in 
tobacco, and 1,816,000 in cotton, leaving about 300,000 
in other pursuits or in the superannuated ranks. Upon 
occupations and the size of the holdings depended 
largely the condition of the slaves, though these were 

• ' See Appendix F, Table I. Samuel Halraton of Pitt- 
sylvania Couuty, Va., was reputed to be the weultliiest man in 
the Slate. A statement elrcuUteU at the time made liiin out 
to b« the owner of 1,800 or 1,700 slaves, with the prospect of 
acquiring 1,000 more from hla wife's mother. Hia slaves in- 
I'rrascd so rapidly that he nas ohllge<I to purchase a. large plan- 
Intlun every yenr upon which to settle them. HU plantations 
wer*! In several countU's of Virginia and North Carolina. Mai^ 
shall Oairston of Henry Codnly, Va., was said to own TOO 
slaves, and Itobert ami Ilanlln Ualrston of Mississippi, 1,000 
and 000 respectively. 
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not alwajB safe criteriona. Among owners in Virginia 
and other border States, who held but few slaves, ex- 
isted an idyllic, patriarchal life that was not always 
possible among men in the cotton belt or sugar regions, 
owning plantations in different seotions, and of neces- 
sity compelled to leave details to overseers. The house 
Eervanta in Charleston or SavaoDah, in close personal 
and coufideutial touch with master and mistress, and 
with opportunities to acquire a certain degree of book- 
learning, and much more valuable culture iu morality 
and refinement, were quite different from the workers 
in the rice-fields or among the cane, many of whom 
were steeped iu the superstition of barbarism, and clung 
to African gibberish fifty years after they had passed 
from the decks of the slaver. 

To control this element was the aim of much colonial 
legislation; and the St. Domingo insurrection, Gabriel's 
uprising in 1800, the plot in Charleston in 1822, the 
Southampton massacre by Nat Turner in 1831, the mild 
emancipation iu the West Indies, and political and 
personal agitation of abolition in this country, causect 
many laws to be revived, and others of equal severity • 
in intent to be enacted. 

The Code Noif and its modifications of Louisiana and 
the laws of South Carolina were probably the most 
striking illustrations of the extent to which the State 
was concerned in the relations of master and slave. ' 
While framed by the master, they were not devoid of I 
provisions for the protection and comfort of the bonda- 1 
man, and yet had features J;hat were (he subject oil 
condemnation on the part of men who were acquainted! 
with them. Judge J. B. O'Neall, iu his comments upt 
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the Carolina code, criticised the slight penalties enforced 
for offences against slaves; suggested, in view of the 
continual change of masters and the consequent rending 
of family ties among slaves, that the latter should be 
attached to the freehold of their owners ; noted the 
necessity for the enforcement, by heavy penalties, of 
the law regarding sufficient covering and food for 
slaves; and added that "Unjust laws or unmerciful 
management of slaves fall upon us and our institutions 
vrith more withering effect than anything else." ^ 

Judge John Perkins of Louisiana, in a charge to the 
grand jury of his circuit in 1853, quoted the views of 
O'Neall, announced that the first law of slavery was 
kindness to the slave, reviewed the humane provisions 
of the Code, and stated that agitation in the free States 
had led to the enactment of a law against teaching 
slaves to read and write, " a statute opposed to the spirit 
of and unknoivn to our early legislation." Two years 
later the people of North Carolina were debating laws 
for the legal marriage of slaves, the cultivation of their 
domestic relations, and the repeal of the law against 
education. Such were some of the sentiments supple- 
menting legal measures to mitigate the conditions of 
slavery without advancing to the position of emancipa- 
tion. 

With the_ exception of a campaign in Kentucky in 
1849, about the last State movement for emancipation 
was in Virginia in 1831-1832, when there was a pro- 
longed debate in the legislature, and a narrow escape 
from the adoption of a genera! measure. Virginians had 
been prominent in the earlier philanthropic undertak- 
' De Boio'a Revitie, vii. 271. 
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ings ; but this later agitatiou was, according to Professor 
Thomas R, Dew, who reviewed it, t}ie result of the Sat ' 
Turner iDanrrection, It could no more lie credited to 
to pure philanthropy than could the logical ac 
Massachusetts in 1780 be attributed to pore utili- 
tarianism. 

Many of the constitutions of the States prohibited 
emancipation by the legislature without the consent of 
the owner and compensatioD to him ; and South Carolina, 
by act of 1820, prohibited emancipation except by an 
act of the legislature. Later, when John Randolph'g 
conduct in freeing his slaves by will, and leaving 98,000 
for their settlement on free soil, was called '■ the shock- 
ing example of John Randolph," some of the States, 
that hatl ii^t already done so, prohibited emancipation 
or discouraged it ; and New Mexico as a Territory eD<- 
acted a slave code in 1858.' These acts were intended > 

I Qnite a DDRiber of the new States had FonstftutioDal prt^ 
vifllooH Bimilar to those of Alabama made in 1819. These wen ' 
as foUowB : " The General Assembly shall have no power to pMS 
Uws for the emancipation of slaves without the consetil of their . 
owners or without paying their owners previous to such enaand- 
pation a full equivalent in moDpy for the slaves so eni*nclpal«d. 
They shall have no power to [irevpnt emi)irants to thii Stata i 
from brining with them surh persons as are deemed slaves tij 
the laws of any one o( the United States, so long as any pi 
of the same age or deseription shall lie eontinued in slaveij bf i 
the laws of this State ; Provided, that sueh pem>u or slave bS |{ 
the bona fide property of such emlgranls : And provided, i 
IhKt Iftws may he passed to prohibit the introduction into thit j 
State of slaves who have conimitted high crimes in other States J 
or Territories. They shall have power to pass laws to pemlt 1 

» owners of slaves to emancipate them, saving the rights a 
s and preventing them from becoming a pnblk ctaa^l 
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to foiiibat the rapidly developing anti-slavery sentiment, 
that was not coofinett to the North, but which was 
observed in 1858 by a Southeraer as prevailing princi- 
pally, as he said, among men of Northern origin, in 
Delaware, Maryland, northern and western Virginia, 
eastern and northern Kentucky, western North Carolina, 
eastern and northern Tennessee, and in the cities oF the 
Gulf States. 

It was not always possible for the law to take cogni- 
zance of oSences against slaves, even had they had equal 
rights with whites in conrts of law. "I know of no 
class of men," wrote G. D. F. Jameson of South Caro- 

They shall linve full power to prevent slaves from being bronghl 
into this Stale as mcrrlianiliae, and also to oblige the owners of 
slaves to treat tlieni with humanity, to provide for them neces- 
sary fooU and clothing, to abstain from hU injuries to them 
extending to life or limb, anil in case of neglect or refusal to 
comply with the directions of sncli laws to have such slave or 
slaves sold for the benefit of the owner or owners. 

" In the prosecution of slaves for crimes of higher grade than 
petit lurcuny, the General Assembly shall have no power to de- 
prlvQ them of an impartial trial by a petit Jury. 

" Any person who shall maliciously dismeiiilier or deprive a 
slave of life sbnll suffer such pimishnient as would be Inflicted 
in case the like offence had been committed on a free white 
person and In the like proportion, except In case of Insurrection 
of such slave." 

The relation of the State to the owners of slaves under such 
a constitution was aimilar to that of the general government to 
individual States, enanciated by Congress In ISOl within a month 
after the organization of si:c cotton States of Ihc provisional 
Confederate government. In the proposed Hoiendment to the 
Constitution that no amendiueut should be made to the Constitu- 
tion that woulil aulhorlKe or peroiil Congress to Interfere within 
any State with the Institution of slavery. 
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I, ID 1857, " who hare higlter daties to perform thaal 
the ptutten of tLp Sonih. The roltivator of the soil is 1 
ft niter. The aUr^^wDer is mi>r« — he is, to a oertaia A 
•xtent, neoesskrily « dcepot. He nutkea Ui« regulatioof'a 
whiob iDTem his plairtaikon, and he executes them. It j 
il tnw be is unenaUe to public opinion for his acts, and 1 
u>; flignwt outnge is Ttsiud bj- tbe laws ; but then J 
are a tlunuaad incideots of pUBtation life concealed f 
ftom public Ttew, whteb tlie laws cannot readi." ' A ' 
alaveholder for tweutr-five tmis in Mississippi con- 
tended, too. that aa l*te « 1847, there were planters who, 
looking ouly fur Urge crops, left out of view the value 
of negro property and the |io&sibility of its deterioration ■ 
thioogh uD^ilful usage. Dr. Josiab C. Xott of Ala- { 
bama, comperini; tl» liabiHty of slaves to disease with I 
that of other Uboriug classes, and alluding to the kind- I 
Hess and indulgence genrrallr dispU}-ed toward 1 
acknowledged that, iu many insUures, when it ceased to I 
be the interest of the owner to preserve the life of t 
slave, be would cease to be careful of it ; and that a 
man who would drive a horse craellT would ( 
negro or operative to death if he could gain anytl 
doing so. 

Harriet Martineau observed that persons from KevJ 
England, France, or England, tie«omtng slarehi 
were found to be the more severe masters; and Sir C 
Lyell, the scientist, said that it was notorious that t 
hardest taskmasters were those persons who Ganfl \ 
the South from -the Xorthern free .Slates^ Jolm j 
Calhoun made no ancli secliotial distinction when ; 



wrote that maslrr 



often much U> blame fot i; 
I Dt Bvtr-n Rrrirv, xadL 188l 
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vertently encouraging overseers, interested ouly in th6 
year's crop reaulta, in overworking the slaves. 

With plenty to eat, some slaves were yet overworked ; 
and among them was not heard the cheerful song of the 
happy negro. The Southern Ciiltiuator noted, in 1850, 
that one of the moat prolific sonrces of disease among 
the negroes was the condition of their houses, small, 
low, and filthy, with rank weeds and grass on every side, 
interspersed with fruit-trees, little patches of vegetables, 
and ben-houses. Washing and cooking after nightfall, 
the hiring of slaves by cotton planters to the sugar 
planters at one season of the year, were instances of the 
strain under which some negroes were kept. But in the 
population of the South there was a variety of mastera j 
and though some were so short-sighted as to neglect the 
producer in the contemplation of the product, others, 
and they the great majority, were inspired by kindly 
feeling and by self-inteiest to keep their slaves in com- 
fort and plenty. 

Some descriptions of typical plantations may not be 
amiss in this connection. On one Mississippi plantation 
the quarters for one hundred and fifty negroes were 
twenty-four houses standing among the trees. They were 
in a double row, fifty feet apart, on an avenue two hun- 
dred feet wide. They were of hewn logs, and had close 
plank floors, two feet above the ground, and good chim- 
neys. At one end of the avenue were the overseer's 
house, the workshop, tool-bouae, and wagon-sheds ; at 
the other, grist and saw mill, and the cistern. Each 
hand was given four pounds of clear meat and a peck of 
meal, with seasonable vegetables, each week ; each male 
received four suits of clothes and two pairs of shoes, and 
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ftarh foraale a calioo dross and two handkerchiefs a 
y<*ar, and all woro allowed fii*ewoo<l. Two hours at mid- 
da}' vi'i'TP' devoted to eating and rest. Each head of a 
family had his hen-house and truck-patch ; he was not 
])(;rniitted to sell, as was the case on some plantations, 
i>iit in lieu thereof was given five dollars at Christmas, 
and HC^nt to town in charge of an overseer or driver to 
iMijoy hiniself. 

The overseer was the only white man on ex-Gov- 
ernor Aiken's ]dantation on Jehossee Island, between 
Mtivannali and Charleston. The engineers, millers, 
finittli!i| carpenters, and sailors were blacks. Time was 
hllowed the seven hundred hands to raise their owti 
nnpn lor sale. They occupied eighty-four double cot- 
luf.rn, iind nearly all hud gardens paled in. 

r t' \Vi»»!«>n ciil\>ived strict rules upon the overseer 
iif hio lice estate in South Carolina. The first business 
fif I ho nvriNiMM", he announced, was the care and well- 
tuiiit: i»r tho ncv:i'«>»*?<. In dealing out allowances of footi 
Ihr. iiir!r»uic«4 were [o be heaiKMl, not struck, and extras 
«.iio I.I he i;iven al Christmas. No work was allowed 
Mil t; I l''ri»lav, Cliristmas, and Sundav. ()n Satur- 

ft v 

ihn 'I. exeept during planting and harvest, half-tasks 
iinl\ \\en» ilone. No punishment was to exceed fifteen 
I'l .heM. If other was thought to be necessary, appliea- 
tinn was to be made to the owner or to a designated 
neighbor. Confinement was jireferred to whipping; and 
sti>ppage of speeiiil allowances on certain Satunlays, 
and all-da v work on half-holidavs, were deemed suffi- 
cient punislimeiit f<»r ordinary offences. SjH.H*ial care was 
commanile<l to prevent indeeency in the punishment of 
women, and no driver or other negro was to punish any 
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person except by order of the overseer and in his pres- 
ence. The rules, which were similar to those iu many 
a plantation book, had the significant statements that 
the owner would judge of the usefulness of the over- 
seer, first, by the genenil well-being, the appearance, 
respectful manners, iictive and vigorous obedience of 
the slaves, and the completiou of tasks well and early, 
the small amount of puuiahment necessary, the excess 
of births over deaths, the small number of persons in 
the hospital, and the health of the children; secondly, 
by the condition and fatness of cattle and mules, good 
repair of fences and buildings, harness, boats, ploughs, 
etc. ; and thirdly, by the amount and quality of rice 
and provision crops. 

Thirty-six hands on Colonel H. W. Huntingdon's 
plantation in Louisiana made 600 bales of cotton and 
6,000 bushels of corn a year. They went to work at 
daylight, and left the fields at dark, having an hour for 
breakfast, and an hour in winter and three hours in 
summer for dinner. Half a day on Saturday was given 
them to attend to their washing, and for the cultivation 
of a piece of land and the care of poultry. The prod- 
ucts of the little patches were bought by the master, 
or were sold by his permission to new settlers ; and it 
was estimated that a slave was able to earn in that way 
at least SlOO a year. The hands were encouraged to 
marry, a register was kept of the births, and young and 
aged were cared for in sickness. Nurseries for children, 
and hospitals for the women and others, were had in 
many instances ; and a regular doctor, if not the family 
physician, attended them. 

The use of the lash in punishment was not uncom- 
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mon, and Dr. Cartwright of yew Orleaiia discussed in a 
eerio-comtc strain the process of "vrhipping the de< 
out of them ; " and said that, if any were, after 
treatment, " inclined to raise their heads to a level 
their master or overseer, humanity and their own 
require that they should be punislied until they fall 
into that submissive state which it was intended foi 
them to oceiiiiy." Knt Joseph Acklen, of the eante, 
State, in anuoiuicing to his overseer that whippi 
was the only punishment to be permitted, added, 
objeet to h;iving the skin Put, or my negroes marki 
in any way by the lash. It cau always be avoids 
I will most eertainly discharge any overseer who stril 
a negro with a dub or the wliip-hutl," And Robert' 
Collins, of Macon, Ga., pointed to the fact that any 
attempt to force the stave beyond reasonable 
by cruelty or harsh treatment, inst^nd of securing tlie, 
object sought, tended to make the slave uuiuanageab] 
unprofitable, a vexation, and a curse.' 

Uther methods than whipping, which at that peri< 
was by no means limited l-o slaves, were adopted in 
successfully. From the early times in the history 
slavery in this country the religious status of the bom 
man bad been discussetl, and many slaves had 
instnicted at lionic or in Stui day-schools and ctii 
But the Rev. Whiteford Smith, in a aemion before 
South Carolina Legislature, credited the Palmetto State 
with the discovery that "oral iustructioti of them in 
the elementary principles of practical and experimenl 
religion was compatible with piiblio safety, and 
tributary to the mastcr.s' iuleresis." His frame 
' tie »ow"» JfrrLif, ,»11. .nt"; xvil, . 
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mitid, the noi'in:i,l une in Soutli l.'iirolinQ, at leaat at that 
Iif'viod, was shown in his statement that, " When tho 
l>attle-cry of fHiiatidBm was raised in its first serious 
attack upon the slave institution, its first Iwld repulse 
was from the Christian church, whose adamantine for- 
titication was the Word of God.'" And the Rev. Dr. 
'riiurnwell, in liiu sermon at the dedication of a church 
built for the negroes by the whites of Charleston, called 
it an opportunity to give another illustration of what 
experience had demonstrated, that (Christianity was a 
" defence of every institution that contributes to the 
progress of man." "Go on in this noble enterprise," 
he said, " until every slave in our bordei-s shall know 
of Jesus and the resurrection, and the blessings of God 
wil! attend you, and turn back the tide of indignation 
which the public opinion of the world is endeavoring 
to roll upon you."' 

Dr. Tlioniwell and the leading clorgymeii of his day 
were sincere and zealous in encouraging the religioua 
instruction of the negroes, and on many a plantation 
they were called to family prayers ; and ministers, either 
white or of their own color, were employed to preach, to 
baptize, to marry, and to bury the dead. Where the 
slaves could not get to church, they were frequently 
instructed by the master or by the young women of 
the family. It was estimated, in 1854, that one-fourth 
of the slaves in South Carolina were Methodists, that 
one-third of the members in the synod of South Caro- 
lina were blacks, and that more than half the Baptists in 
Virginia were of the same race, In 1859, of 468,000 
negro church-members in the South, 215,000 were 
' fle itoio'a Reoiev), x. 187. 
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classeil as IkTethodists. and 175,000 as Baptists. 
bentivolent purposes 5,000 slaves in South CaroliDk 1 
contributed $15,000 in 1853 ; and one-t)iinl of the | 
negro population in Savannah sup^xirte^I three pastOTB i 
at salaries ranging from 9800 to $1,000 a year. "A. | 
vigorous and vehement style," it was said, "both in 
doctrine and manner, is best adapted to the temperSr ! 
ment; they are good believers in mysteries and i 
cles, ready converts, and adliere to their opinions when , 
formed." ' A gentleman of Georgia left by will 9200 * 
for the inHtruclion of slaves, because he hail observed 
that it developed a stronger sense to obey, as they feared . 
to offend against the obligations of religion. In a pub- \ 
lieation for the use of planters, it was stated that the , 
custom of devoting an hour every Sunday to the moral d 
and religious instruction of the negroes had been thor- 
ouglily tested vrith satisfactory results In many parts 
of the South, both from the practical and the moral ' 
standpoint. 

To the contention that the denial of education pre- j 
vented slaves from deriving religious instruction from 
the Bible, the reply was made by a church paper that j 
the Scriptures were read in the churches every Sun- 
day, "those very passages which inculcate the rela- , 
tive duties of masters and servants in cousefiuenee , 
of the textual connection" being more frequently read I 
than any other portions of the Bible; that millions 
of persons were in heaven who had never owned a 
Bible; and that there were more pious people among 
the blacks than among any similar class in the world. 

Many slaves learned to read in spite of laws and 
■ De Boa'i lietiew, xvU. 420. 
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of the feeling tliat to educate them would make them 1 
dangerous to the master. If the majority of them | 
learned to read the Bible only, they could have had 
no su]>erior text^book of English undefiled. 

Religious instruction could not avoid developing at J 
times a humoi'ous phase, as when an infidel, convinced 
of its advantages for slaves, undertook to teach them 
religion, or when the prayer-meetijig followed close upon 
the heels of Uie danee. For some masters saw to it that 
divecsiou should be afforded on Srttiinlay uight. On one 
plantation " Brother Abram," tlie foreman of the prayer- i 
meeting, was regularly called on, by the preacher In J 
charge, to close the exercises; and he was described { 
as singing with great unction, and as always casting 
his eyes at "Chai'ley," the fiddler, as if to say, "Old | 
fellow, you Lad your time last night, now it is mil 

That tne efforts of masters to correct habits of loose 
virtue by preaching decency and by punishing lapses I 
from marital obligations, and the painstaking and sus- 
tained work of the churches and individuals, had but i 
little effect upon the mass in cultivating practical reli- 
gion and morality, is not surprising when it is remem- 
bered that not until 1808 were the negroes removed from 
the influence of additions to their number fvesli from 
the Dai'k Continent, with their worship of fear affecting 
in no wise their personal conduot, and that slavery itself 
involved circumstances not caJcultlted to encourage do- 
mestic life or a religious frame of mind. Civilization, j 
even among races of the highest culture, has always been j 
hampered by the wide acceptance of rules of practice 1 
directly opposed to the principles of the founder i 
' Dv Bow'* Ilevlrvi, x. 025. 
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Christianity, religion being often more a matter of pro- 
fession than of conduct. To have expected the major* 
ity of slaves to become teal Christitms would have been j 
to es[iect a miracle. 

Btill, the work of earnest, conscii>ritiDua teachers of I 
the slaves did much to strengthen the ties of genuina \ 
affection and friendlinese, dating from the period of J 
the nursery and the companions hi [>a of childhood, and I 
continued until the tlitrd and fourth generations. A I 
niue-yeara-old boy reading the Dltputrh in 1861 to I 
his master, whose eyesigbt was dim ; a woman mak- 
ing a temporary loan to her owner ; a prufuseioiiat i 
man borrowing a dollar from his servant to make i 
contribution for the Hev Orleans sufferers; a Soath J 
Carolina gentleman refusing, except at night, to leave ' 
his slaves during a cholera epidemic; and the cheer- 
fulness and light-beartediiess generally observed among 
the negroes, — are a few pictures of the good will exiat- 
ing between tho whites and slaves, manifesMd also in 
the kindness shown the slaves iu times of merry-makll^ 
and affliction ; and, later on, in the spectiu;Ie of milliona 
of blacks refraining from rapine and pillage aud other 
acts of violence in the midst of a war that carrla^ 
many a natural protector of the home to distant pwta,J 
for an indelinile time.' 

> A cuntmat uf lights Knd sliBdonn of Uie Institution mi 
given Iu tlie (ollowing leilor froiu a uuiiiau Hsking iianlon of a 
governor fur a fouri«eii-year-olil Ixiy conilemnvil to ilcftth f 
Hieft. "Tlic mother of tliis Ill-fated Uy," sli* wrote, ' 
served me with no romnibn fldelUy from her childhood. Ai 
nurse of nif chililren, «lie Iikk h«l the fullest ronfldenc« n 
In lier. Her iiprigLtncss and assiduity in diw'liurglng ll 
portknt duties of thia MbIIoh lutve mcrlleil luy entire Kff 
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The flight of even one tliousand a year to free soil, 
conceding tha,t all those who passed foi' fugitive slaves 
were victims of cruelty, and not of a discontent born of 
rose-tinted generalizations, was not a denial of the gener- 
ally comfortable condition of the slaves. Statistics in- 
dicate the contrary. In 1850 the number of insane and 
i<!iotie among the negro population of the South was 
one in 1,805, or, excluding the fi'ee negro, one in 2,123, 
and among the negroes of the North, one in 709. The 
percentage of insanity and idiocy was greater in the 
North than iii the South among the free negroes ; of in- 
sanity alone, greater, and of idiocy alone, less.' In 
18G0 there were living 688 blacks, 46 mulattoes, 440 
whites, and 26 Indiana, more than one hundred years 
old ; and of 460 eeutenariana who died in that year, 290 
were slaves, 39, free negroes, and 137, whites. 

These figures may in themselves be of slight weight, 
were the deductions from them not sustained by the im- 
pressions of Nortlieruers resident in the South, or of 
tion. This is the Rrat inatsnce of mlsi^oDduct which \\M occmttkA 
among h family of servants remarkahle for their ilevolion to the 
[nteresis of myeelf and m; chililren. Tvo of the men In the prime 
of life were drowned In attempting to save some of our property, 
and they all risted their lives In rescuing fumilure from the Are 
which fonsumed our dwelling. During fifteen years of widow- 
hooil the services of these faithful creatures have mitigated the 
evils of my lot, and aided tae in maintaining my fatherless chil- 
dren. In short, few persons have, like myself, found friends 
among the .tlaves of their household. 

" I shudder with horror when I think of the severity of a law, 
of whose existence I was Ignorant until Ihc awful penalty was 
denounced on one of my household." [Sottlhern Literary Me»- 
tenger, ix. (US.] 

' See Appendix E. Table 8. 
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of address," he wrote, "he caii rouse up the deep phi- 
lanthropy of freemen, like a gi'ound-swell of the sea, in 
overwhelming pity and compassion for him ; while the 
only nnhappiness, after all, in his particular ease, waa 
that he could not have laws to countenance and defend 
him in putting away his wife, who had committed no 
crime against him, and marrying another." * 

Another Northerner who had travelled extensively sum- 
marized the situation, while pointing out evils, in the 
statement that the condition of the slave as to food, 
clothing, lodging, comfort in infancy, sickness, and in old 
age, and relations with masters and with each other, was 
better than tliat of millions of the laboring population 
of Europe, and tliousands of the same class in America. 

Sluvery did not affect alone the class in bondage. 
Free negroes suffered the disadvantages of belonging to 
the servile race. Against them were framed at various 
periods laws to prevent their becoming an element of 
disturbance among the slaves. Like Indiana in 1858, 
and Illinois in 1850, that forbade the migration of free 
negroes into their borders, or the bringing of slaves into 
the State for poi'poses of emancipation, Arkansas, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Kentucky, and Texas 
prohibited the immigration of that class. While Eastern 
shoremen in Maryland were seeking means to regulate 
the free black population, Missouri's lower house, inten- 
sifying an act of 1845, passed an act declaring that all 
free negroes, with some exceptions, found in the State 
in 18G0, should be declared slaves, and be sold by the 
sheriff. Arkansas provided that all living in that State 
in 18G0 should be hired out for a year, the wages to t 
* AJams's " Soutkslde View of Slavery," 88. 
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paid to them at the eud of that time, and tiu 
warned to leave the State luider penalty uf being solilfl 
and Miiii(iRsi{>[ii gave them until November. 1859, to leavcf 
I'rcforring sliivery to banishment, sume free nrgrc4 
ftelected niaHteiit, and one man secured t«u additiot 
handa in tliat way. 

Alabama, Georgia, Korth Carolina, South Carolina, " 
and Virginia had express provisions in their lave 
against the instruction of free negroes. Such en«it> 
nicnts were based upon a feeling similar to that whi<^ | 
enforced the black voAe of 1S33-I838 in CoHneuticn^J 
uitibb«d the school at Canaan, N.H., in 1835, boyootted I 
teachers in Cincinnati in the same year, and subjectfld. I 
the si^hool to mub violence. That the laws weta te«| 
many cases merely the result of the exigencies of Um 1 
moment is shown by the dates uf tlieir enactment, I 
by the fact that the census enumerators found 4^U 
free negroes at gi'bool in all the Southern States exoepfe>J 
Mississippi, iu 185U, in a total of 2(!,461 ; and 3,331 imj 
all, in 18&), in a total in the country of 32,629, 1" 
laud, the District of Columbia, Kouth Carolina, LaoUiJ 
ana, and Delaware lea^ling iu the imiuber of sudh^ 
pupils. In 1850 the same nuuiber of free negro oliU- 
dren in projwrtion to that class of the population » 
at school ia New Orleans and New York. 

Reatrictions ui»on them could not drive the : 
negroes from the South. In 1790, 37,357 were liTi 
in the South, and 22,109 in the North. Seventy yei 
later 261,918 and 226,152 were in the respective aet 
tions. Between 1S30 and 1860 they increasci 67 l 
cent in the South, and 47 per cent in the North. 
1850 Itfarylaud aloui; had more than three times I 
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many as the whole of New England, more than half the 
number in New York, New Jersey, and Pennaylvania, 
and 27,941 more than the other free States and Territo- 
ries. Delaware and the District of Columbia had more 
free negroes than slaves in their population in 1860, 
and Maryland had about 4,000 more slaves than free 
negroes. 

In the whole country, the presence of the free negro 
reduced the percentage of the increase of their race in 
every decade after 1830; and between 1850 and 1860 
their number increased 15 per cent in the North, and 9 
per cent in the South, — jVrkansas, Mississippi, and Texas 
having a net loss of 673; Florida showing no change; 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee having an increase of less than 1,000 
each; and Maryland having the greatest increase, 9,219, 
of the other five States. In the preceding decwle the 
North's increase was about one per cent greater than 
the South's; but between 1830 and 1840 the percent- 
age of increase was 29 in the South, and 11 in the 
North. 

Attachment to the soil was as great in the free negro 
as in the members of any other race, and to it were 
added legal difficulties in the way of any large move- 
ment in the South. Of 236,144 natives in the South in 
1850, but 14,862 were living in States where they had 
not been born ; while 59,055 of the 192.243 in the North 
had been born elsewhere than in the State of their 
habitat. The larger number of migrants in the North 
■was pai'tly the result of accretions from the South 
through flight or emancipation by owners, which les- 
sened the increase iu the latter section, but which were 
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:i*^:al p<irT::ii* :i iliT«; in -jj* Virii liiej -r*-!* con- 

jJT«i'Zinr«l Zl till?- irLT^eTI:? .r ilUr:* *.: i-Fr-. ti* -lat of 

ir. y^v V^,rk <.:*v. jzlI .:r.r iz 11 :- V^t- t.^V^^ii^. ^rr^f in 

1-^; t?«an :n \</} in all :L^ >:a:L^m StAirs ex'.^^p? Aljibama, 
ArkAn>4.*. K*-ntackT, Mi«L**:pp:. Miss^-'irl, >«;'-:h Carolina, and 
Virginia- Th*r total* w«?re 1.011 :n KO. and sX) in ISf?). More 
*lav«^ ««rr#i fr«r*:.i in l^iO than in l</} in all :he State*, except 
Klorda and I>laware, the total i::cnea*ing from 1,-WT in 1n50, to 
;j//7>f in I>^J. 

* fn ITSl. wh*rn slave* representee! les* than 14 per cent of the 
f*^/pijUrion. iij^/n a rumor of an intentled insurrection. 13 were 

hum*"!. 1*^ Vt't-r*' han^H. and 7*'» were tran5port<*d by New York. 

* In ^'onn^'^tl'^nf. th*-y w^re occu{»i*»i1 a< mariner?, famierst, 
l;itK;nT*. MTvant«. ••b'^»^niak<*rj. barbers, cook*: in Louisiana, as 
''Arni'-n, '•arj»<?iir*T«. Ialx/r**rs, masons, planters, tailors, mer- 
chanU, and hh'>«;njak<:n). 
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Connecticut ownetl $215,535 in real estate, aiiil free 
mulattoes, $88,000. The same classes in Louisiana 
owned $311,465 and $3,958,830 respectively, the bulk 
of the property belonging to residents of New Orleans; 
while tlie negroes of New York owned but $107,310. 
In Barnwell, Beaufort, and Charleston districts, South 
Carolina, 58 free negroes owned less than $1,000 each 
in real estate, 10 owned between $1,000 and $5,000, 
and 2 between $5,000 and $10,000. 

Could the history of these real-estate owners be 
known, it would probably show that, while the accumu- 
lations of the Northern negroes were largely the result 
of their own exertions, those in the South were partly 
at least the outcome of help given by the whit« race, 
either from friendship, or in the desii'6 to rectify a 
great wrong. 

In both sections such opulence was the exception 
among the free negroes ; and, barring freedom, they were 
in a more unfortunate plight than many slaves, espe- 
oially when old age caine upon them. ' English trav- 



1 The difference in Lbia reapect between slavery and free- 
dom for negroes was Illustrated In PriDce Edward Coimt;, Va. 
Richard Raii'tolph, who died in ITDO, provided in his will tliat 
his 72 slaves should be freed, and lie gave 400 acres of latid for 
their settlement. The place afterward had the name of " Israel 
nill," and was within a few miles of Farmville. In less than 
fifty years the place had a population of about 100. the men 
neglecting the tilling of the ground, and preferring to work on 
the b&tteaux plying between Lynchburg and Richmond, and the 
women being generally dissolute. On the other hnnd, gentlemen 
connected with n church in the same county bought in ITST t 
negro girls. They aud their deBCeridante were hired oat annually, 
and the proceeds were used in payment of the pastor's salary. 
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ellers noted the esistance in the Korth of aQtagonism 
freedmen ; and one of them, William ChamberB, of Ch 
bers's Journal, alluding to New England, wrote as folloi 
" Affecting to weep over the siiEferinga of imaginary dai 
skinned heroes and heroinen, donoiiiicing in well-studii 
platform oratory the horrid sin of reducing human beingB 
to the abject condition of cliutUla, bitterly scornful of 
Southern planters for hard-hearted selfisliness aiid de- 
pravity, fanatical on the subject of abolition, whoUj 
frantic at the spectacle of fugitive slaves seized 
carried back to their owners, these very persons 
daily surruuuded by manumitted staves or their edacal 
descendants, yet shrink from them as if the touch wi 
pollution, and look as if they would expire at the 
idea of inviting one of them to their house or table. 
Explaining this prejudice, Simma wrote that emai 
pation, placing the negro in a position for which he 
not fitted, brought him into competition vdth a people to 
whom he was morally and physically inferior, and thus 
provoked hatred, and rendered him liable to injury. 
personal freedom was hedged in the South. He 
liable in some parts to taxation for the support of 8oh< 
to which he could uotaend his children, though the 
were nothing compared to what the education of 
children would have cost ; the privilege of the ballot 
denied him, Tennessee in 18.^4, oud North Carolii 
18.35, being the last States in the 8outh to limit 
suffrage to whites, as Connecticut did in 1818, Nl 

The dewendmnt* of Ihe two i^rls uuni)>erei1 70 irhi'n. In the earlf 
tlilrII«R, they were lolil, and tlie moncf Utui ilerlvod wm InvostMl 
otherwise. 

1 De Bnie'i Uerkvr, xvHi. 451. 
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Jersey in 1820, New York in 1821, PeDnsjlvania in 
1838, and the Western States as they were organized. 
But he was relieved of more than one of the duties of 
citizenship; "'for which exemptions," aaid Simms, refer- 
ring to the class in South Carolina, " the white mechanic 
and laborer would be very glad to pay ten times the 
amount paid by the free negroes as a capitation tax." ' 
Free negroes were despised rather than hated, but their 
presence in the community w.is regarded as a menace, 
especially when the abolition movement became aggres- 
sive ; and though some gained and held a place of com- 
parative comfort and security, the mass came under the 
obloquy attached to slavery, without participation in the 
benefits enjoyed by the average bondsman. 

Reaching still higher, slavery's bane extended to the 
white race. The argument that the infusion of an in- 
ferior class of beings into the midst of those who from 
whatever cause were their superiors was detrimental, 
advanced against the opening of the slave-trade, may be 
applied to the relations of slaves and whites. Not only 
was the climatic-bom aversion to labor strengthened 
among slaveholders by the presence of the black race, 
but the consequent caste spirit was a damper upon the 
energy of those whose situation demanded that they 
should work with their hands. Slavery helped to widen 

' Suui/iern LUernry lUeggen{ier, ill. 641. Two attempts 
were made In Xew York to give equal suffrage to negroes. The 
proposed constitutional amendment of. 184(1 was rejected by a 
vole of 224,330 to 85,4n«. and a similar one of 1860 by a vote of 
337,ll«4 to 19T,503. At the lime when snfTrage was extended Ui 
Ihem In the District of Columbift in 1867, they were dlstinetly 
prohibited from voting tn nine NortUem States, and were limited 
In otUers. 
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t3w difftrsnca betvepo povprty and affinenee. erKtlSa^ 
taiae HiMtiiKTtioDa that we ODtrhaleaome in any commn- 
aiCy. It iitAod in th« way of oonuiieice and moiinfactiirea, 
wit»k<>nint; ike tenrl4>nd«s that eoold have crea ted a 
baUncM Aonth. It <ru full of pitfalla £or tb j 
expnM>rl tn the indelioatP aivl lascmons BaDncn a 
venation of many of tbe blanks, and was the i 
for making a (Triine againtit society, coeval with ciTiUia- 
tion. one an^inst nature, with the possible horrors im- 
Tolvfifl in thp arridMita and mstoms of the inslitTition.' 

' K^Xn^rtW* for thi« evil «ftr« adraneed by • few mea. 
Odp irrltf r <rf CTnincncc <ronteitded thai It prodnm] a One speci- 
mra of phjitral roanhnM, «nil that in a few ^enentiaDii the 
KArir of th« black, that otlKTwise woold forever provB a wparat- 
toj:( wall b«tw«*n Ihc rarfs, would tw r«iBOTed. Another, calling 
aUrnr.ion to tli« natural rf{iiiliti<>n froim Xhe inferior and svrrUe 
cIms. argii«(I (hat llie negro woman wbo lapsvii from Tlctae (tid 
nrit mittTrfallT Impair her <-ha^t'^<^^ or faei m^ans of snpport. did 
no KnU, In jnr7 to henrif or an; one elw. and that her aflspriiig 
WMi not a bctriien but an aeqnisUIrm to her owner, and if ihe 
ehlld of a freeman, hl« romlilinn wonid perhaps be butler than 
thai nf hi* mother. Htieh argumenta nmit not be regarded as 
tAviti-ney of (ho erll ; for their conleil sbows ihat it waa emphatt- 
rally il en nnn (■<■(!. and that the condllioni i<ictiiTed were raa- 
frii«f<'rl with Ihiw of thp North In the same particnlar 

Thai tblii pocnliar Boolal eTil was not confined to the Sontb. 
and ws« by no means Pxlensive In iW Tislble effects in that aee- 
lion, I* «bown by the censns. Thirty per cent of the neero popu- 
lation In the Xorlh In 1800 were eUsaed aa mulatloes. and 12 
per ennt of tliat In the Sonth, Tlie percentage of luulattoee 
amonit free neKToen In the Sonth was 40, and amonf; slaves, 
to. The perrerlnae nmntitt free negroes was less in the South 
and areatnr In the Nnrth than In IB.W. and sllphlly fircater 
aniiinn slaves. Ttils dltTorenen may be acrountnl for b; Ihe 
moTrmrnt of tlio tnore nrtive and nmbltinna mnlatloes to the 
h'nrtli, hut the nmlaltoeii In thai Fiecllon were not nil ofSonthen 
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Many of the evils were deplored by SoutliemerB ; but 
that did not prevent a. readiness on the part of the lead- 
era to defend tbe institution. After the revival in the 
early thirties of the slavery discussion, Professor Dew waa 
about the first man of prominence to step into the arena 
with a philosophic argument in favor of " the Atlas up- 
holding the social system." He wrote for a Bpecific pur- 
pose, reviewing the position of " the abolitionists " of 
the Virginia Assembly. Presently he was joined by 
Chancellor Harper with his address before the South 
Carolina Association for the Advancement of Learning, 
ex-Governor Hammond in open letters to Thomas Clark- 
son, and William Gilmore Simms reviewing Harriet 
Martineau'a " Society in America." Their writings, 
gathered later into a volume called *' The Pro-Slavery 
Argument," had a wide circulation ; and their pleas, mod- 
ified to suit circumstances, appeared in other discussions 

origin by any means. Cities and large towns were partly respon- 
sible for the mulatto population, the Intert^onte between the 
races being less liable to detection aiuoug the cunilng and going 
of strangers; but the town population must have been increasttd 
l>y migration of tlie uiixail race from ilii! rural districts. Rioh- 
inond liaiJ, in 1800, more free blacks tlian free mulattoes; but in 
Chariealon there were but 891 free blaclcs and 4,567 free mnlal' 
loes, 04 per cent of all In the Slate. New Orleans had a,3B& of 
tlie former and 8,324 of the latter, 61 per cent of those in the 
State ; and tlic latter preponderated in Savannah and Mobile, 
white in all these cities the muluttoes were in llie minority 
among the slaves. The tallure to distinguish iu the enumera- 
tion the offspring of one black and one wlilte parent, the true 
mulatto, from the children of the mulatto, ijuadroon. and oclo- 
rooD, and the black, and also the mestizo!', u mixture of Indian 
and negro. Increased the apparent number of mulattoes niueh 
beyond the actual facts. 
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tUat RooiM the mtLgazinn and oew-sinpen ; in Ok t 
Ulti'-*\ JUpntM which ilirided three bodies of Christiaiis, 
Mtil MKiMwl one of them to expunge its rale agunst " bi^- 
tug ttu^n, irfrmei), aod rtliJUreii with the intentMni to en- 
iiU*« Ufin," iHri'-auMC ft wfu liable to lie eonstmed •■ 
h^Mtilft U> the inHtitutiou of slaTerr; ami in th« politieBl 
r/mttuif.THir» ttiat cauxed parties to follow the example 
lit cliiirnhea.' 

' />' /inw'i Urtteie, XXV. 120. Tbe liuratnre of iiBt«(T 
MMUinail »wh proimrtJoni tti times ItiaL editors fell called vftm. 
IM pMiUil. 1')iu* I)n IJow wrnte In lS5e Uial it wu indupenaaUa 
IImI Ihn malerlal uf IiIn Urrhw Bhonld be tDore varieU. ami Ibat 
tlwrr •«« MliiT tiijilca In llie world beside slavery, "the liadc- 
n*)'*ul iiilij"''! or alavpr; and ila relations,'' as he called it In 1890. 
Ill IIUiM lliB Huulhrm Literary Memenger, of vhich John R. 
'riuiiiil'W'U wft* thun eilltar, made a like protest. " LUecatmv 
Aim* nul begin and end In tbe slavery dlscussioD,'* mas the coib- 
liwfil. "If all tliP writers of the South should devote Ihem- 
sitltn* lo the aipiMltton of the ilavpry doctrine, the South wooU 
)ia*D no liallads like Wilde's, no more tu»'js on classiral liter- 
aturn Uke l<«f(ar^s, no more humorous sketches like Longstreel'a 
anil llkldwin's, no morn novels like those of Slmma and Kennedy 
and ' Marlon Ilarland,' no more tbonghtfnl re«earches like those 
of (iriitiihjr and TresPOtl. HUvery, like tbe mustard in Ihe French 
fuitint, may tw piixlu'd, In the defence of it, to absurd extremes. 
It Is a wlioli<sunie and In-nellcial relation. . . . bat it does not 
mak> pornis, nor carve statues, nor evolve the bannonies of 
music. We want other culture lu the South besides the cotton 
uulture. We want the Influence of literature and art." 

The orlttlDNl " fro^lavery AtKument" must not be contnsed 
with the later imhiicatlon, " Cuttun is King," having a sub-title, 
" I'ro-KUvery ArKunients." In that volume were Included the 
essays of llsmniunil and Hsriwr: but the other «riteis were 
David Christy of Cincinnati, In the argument that gave Ihe title 
to the work; Alfred Taylor Bledsoe of Virginia, on " Liberty and 
Slavery ; " the itev. Dr. Thornton Striogfellow of Virginia, 
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What may be termei.l the Biblical argament was, that 
the institution was ordained of God, the consequence of 
sin and degradation, bestowed in mercy, and as existing 
in America the greatest possible blessing to the enslaved 
race. A resident of Missouri advised in 1855, how- 
ever, that the claim of divine right of master over slave 
be consigned to the same grave with the divine right of 
kings, and that slavery should be maintained upon the 
claim of expediency, and the necessity and constitution- 
ality of the South's position. The constitutionality of 
slavery was the main stay of the politician, who, how- 
ever, did not disregard the ethnological, physiological, 
and other points of view. 

From these it was deduced that slaves were made for 
their condition or they would never occupy it ; that, how- 
ever wrong it was in principle, slavery was excused by 
the stern necessity that hod imposed it upon the South ; 
that "the fathers " were responsible for the enormous 
evil; that England ha<l continued to introduce slaves in 
spite of colonial opposition, and was desiring to free 
them in order to cripple or destroy the products of her 
successful rival ; that slaves were far better situated in 
the South than in Africa ; and that it was gootl fortune 
for some who had escaped to Sierra Leone to be kid- 
napped, and sold back to the United States. 

It was argued that slavery was as old as society, 
originating in the nature of things and the necessities 

"Tlie Bible Argument;" Dr. S. A. Cartirriglit of Louisiana, 
oji " Slavpry in the LIglit o( Ethnology; " E. L. Elliott of South 
Carolina, on " Slavery In the Light of Inlernntional Law;" and 
the Rev. Dr. Charlea Ilodge of Princeton, on the Fugitive Slave 
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of man, and was prohibited neither by the moral nor I 
the divine law, and that there must be a servile race as 
long as there was division of labor, distiootioD in aToca- 
tiona, a difference in intellect, and a disproportion in 
wealth among men ; that the existence of two castes 
in the same country in a state of freedom and equality 
was morally impossible ; and that, unjustifiable as sla- 
very was in the abstract, rights of property in slaves 
bad been acquired, which could not be violated without 
an outrage destructive of the social compact. 

Slavery was held to liiive been remarkably conser- 
vative of the free spirit of Southerners, in that it filieil 
all low and <legradiug stations in society and discharged 
the menial offices ; and in contrast was mentioned " power 
marching unchecked and unchallenged over the pros- 
trate democracy of free labor and universal suffra^," 
where "the only use the hireling would make of his 
political fi'anchise would be to sell it to the dema- 
gogue." » 

T!ie difference between slaves and free laborers was 
said to be, that ajnong the former the individual be- 
longed to the individual master, while among the latter 
the class was in vassalage to a class of employers; and 
it was claimed that the individual master was more 
likely to deal kindly than the employing class with 
employees. Morals were drawn from the results of 
emancipation in the British West Indies, and compare 
isons were made between the blacks in the South and 
the white slaves of the North and of England, the 
reports to the House of Commons on negro slavery in 
the West Indies in 18.3L*, and of the committee appointed 
' Southern Literary Mesnenger, i. 230. 
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to investigate the condition of operatives in manufac- 
tures, and the volume, " The Shame and Glory of Eng- 
land," fumishing ammunition for such arguments as 
that the evils of the institution were coincident with 
social oi^nization, but were lessened in kind and degree 
by slavery. 

The logic of comparison and of appeals to the past 
could not be avoided, especially when it involved Kew 
England's share in the foreign slave-trade.^ But the 
aasertion that those who held slaves must approve of 
the reopening of the slave-trade was not logical ; nor 
did the belief that it would be the means of checking 
the agitation in England and the North against slavery, 
by appealing to self-interest, show a real appreciation of 
the situation. It is difficult to determine whether this 
proposition and its congener, that of " African Contract 
Labor," which made some progress in the legislatures of 
Mississippi and Louisiana in 1858, both of which had 

< In that connection were reprodu^^ed the worda of New 
Bnglandur? in the debate in 1600 on the slave-trade. The argn- 
inent of one repreacutatlvc (roin Khodb Island was Interesting in 
being nlmoat Identical In some respects with that advanced in 
the South. Ills contention waa that it was the law of Africa 
to export [icrsons held na slaves, that it was bad po1li-y to make 
a law against a trade that was proHtable, and It waa wrong trout 
a moral point of view, since the slaves were bettered by the trade. 
Quite different from the Southern contention, however, was bli 
next argument. He pointed to the fact that distilleries and 
manufactures were Idle for want of extended trade; be aald that 
lie had been well informed that, on the African coasts, New Eng- 
land rum was much preferred to the best Jamaica spirits; ftnd 
he asked why should not rum be sent there and a profitable 
return be made, and why should a lieavj punishoient he In- 
flicted for carrying ou a trade bo advantageous. 
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only a. small support in the South, were a defiance of 
modem civilization, an attempt at retaliation, or a. 
sincere purpose to provide additional laliorers for tlie 
Bouth, and check the growth of auti-slavety sentiments. 
The South was not agreeil upon such a scheme ; and 
while Governor Adams of South Carolina was contem- 
plating the widening and deejiening of the determina- 
tion to maintain the institution through multiplying the 
number of slaveholders, a Mississippian said that an 
attempt to reopen the traffic would be resisted .by the 
free States ; and while the Charhaton MvTPury was ask- 
ing whether the trade had not a higher motive than 
mere avarice, and figures were quoted to prove that the 
horrors of the "middle passage "had not been dimin- 
ished by tiie coHDperation of the United States and 
England to check tlie slave-trade, questions of a de- 
cidedly practical nature, such as the possible eSect of 
a renewal of the trade upon native slaves and upon 
white labor, were discussed," 

Some light upon the real sentiment in the South 
about the matter was given in the vote in the Thirty- 
fifth Congress uiKin the item in the consular and dip- ! 
lomatic appropriation bill of $75,000, to meet tha | 
expenses of carrying to Africa slaves cuiif)scat«tl from I 
a slaver in Southern waters. A motion in the House | 
to strike out the item was lost by a vot« of 28 to 163, • 
and one to reduce the appropriation to $45,000 by i 
vote of 47 to 14o. On the first proposition, aJl thft.J 

1 Between 1708 Bntl 1»06, of Sfl.OOO jUvps carried from J 
A(ri.», la.OOO. or 14 jier cent, liiwi on Ihn way to AwericfciJ 
uua between 1S30 fttul 1540, of 214,310, 2G i>«rc«ut.«r C8,6(»,J 
■lied. 




votes in the affirmative were from tlie South, and on 
the second all but one, while 19 Southern votes were 
against it. A similar motion in the Senate was defeated 
by a vote of 12 to 40, all tlie atfirniative and 12 of the 
negative votes being from the South. . 

Thia movement might really be regardetl aa a spasm 
of desperation ; for even the domestic slave-trade was not 
viewed favorably by the majority. Delaware, in 1833, 
had sought to check the trade with Maryland ; but from 
the time of the migrations to the Mississippi territory 
until the war, the slave-marts of Baltimore, Richmond, 
New Orleans, and of Washington until 1850, had been a 
source of profit to many. 

It was estimated that up to 1849 Alabama bought 
from border States millions of dollars worth of slaves; 
and the value of them in the upper tier of States was 
dependent not a little upon the profitableness of their 
labor farther South. Dew, when he wrote his pam- 
phlet, reckoned that 6,000 slaves were carried annually 
from Virginia, though all of these were not sold to 
other States. Twenty-seven years later Edmund Euf- 
fin thought that the annual exportation from the State 
exceeded the increase by births. Prices had steadily 
risen, and the attraction toward the cotton States was 
threatening to repeat on the border the history of 
earlier slavery in the free States. " Has not the high 
price of slaves," was asked in 1860, "done Virginia 
incredible injury, deprived her of labor which she im- 
periously needs, made many a man a nou-slaveholder 
who would have held his slaves if he could, prevented 
many men from becoming slaveowners who desired 
earnestly to hold them, and so created in oni midst 
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u tn'meDilmu instnimetit For Blauk BejmbtitaB | 
cifilea to play upon?"' 

But the selling of negroes was not the nile. 
more unruly of them were likely to be sent to the n 
. as a last resort; some estates could be divided only by a 
■ale of the pmperty, including the slaves ; and debt, or 
other necessities, tulded to the number of those who were 
carried to the farther South, because big prices were 
[mid for th«m. Kindly feeling for their bundsmen, not 
unmixed with pride, led some owners to refuse to sell 
tlicm wlicu in straitened financial ciicumstanoes. It 



. vsilluil. 



■ Southent Uterary Uauenger, xxxl. 473. The avnage 
»lDat1on of a,lr>ll rtlaios in NisfaTille, in IM5, wu 9530. TbcM 
btlonitllis U> the tiialuda fftciory in Soath Carolina wer« lold, is 
IMX, al in BveraKH jiricR of ViOT, the highest prices ranging 
froiu JWW to HiOOOfor "boys" between sixteen a ad twentj^ve 
jTPArs of age. In the name year, at the settlement of an estate 
111 Charlciton, onr iIbvr brought 41,425. Purchases made In 
Lfiirlibivg, in 18A,'j, fur a tobacco factory, averaged 91,400. 
Thirty ni^Rnxx wurc noid at Manhall C.H., Texas, in 1857, for 
*-JII,41K>, one twi- lily -I wo-y ear-old man bringing (1,800 and 
anotlicr aged twenty-three bringing $I,U10. In MiasiMippl, fat 
IMS, a man twenty-six year* old brought S2,050, hut in tbe 
MRio year an oiitate of dgbty-slx slaves was sold in Virginia 
at an avcrugu of (702. Though sixteen traders were preaent 
at Ii)«i sail), with KOO.OOO in their pockets, only five of the slaves 
were »ocured by them, the others going to people of the neigh- 
borhood. Slavnry In Virginia in ISflO, when 4IK>,S(15 were 
owned, was estimated to be worth $250,000,000, an average Of 
tTiOO tor Rarh Klave ; and a dealer of BaHimore paid for thirty- 
Roreii slftvos bnlween Feb. 2 and May 18, the majority of them 
Id the prime of life, an average price of WM.T.I. When 
slaves wore worth from StiO to 9100 in Guinea, liicy bronght 
Pfm lu Cuba, and ia the United States a higher price pre- 
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might be necessary to clothe them in patchet] garments, 
but plenty of food was given them; and even when 
" refngeeing" with their property after war had begun, 
owners refused to part with their retainers for gold 
becoming scarcer day by day. 

The many practical evils of slavery had been pre- 
dicted in 1787 by at least one Southerner. In the con- 
stitutional debates of that year, George Mason of Virginia 
said that slavery discouraged the arts and manufactures, 
that the poor despised labor when it was perfonned by 
slaves, and that slaves prevented the immigration of 
whites, who really enriclied and strengthened a country, 
and that they produced a most pernicious effect upon 
manners. He displayed wonderfnl foresight in stating 
his abjections to the Constitution that he refused to sign, 
and tracing the connection between the political possibil- 
ities in the bargains of commerce and slavery, and the 
material conditions involved in them. " By requiring 
only a majority to make all commercial and navigation 
laws," he wrote, " the five Southern States (whose pro- 
duce and circumstances are totally different from those 
of the eight Nort.hern and Eastern ones) will be ruined ; 
for such rigid and premature regulations may be made as 
will enable the merchants of the Northern and Eastern 
States not only to demand an exorbitant freight, but to 
monopolize the purchase of commotlitiea at their own 
price for many years, to the great injury of the landed 
interest and the impoverishment of the people ; and the 
danger is the greater, as the gain on one side will be in 
proportion to the loss on the other. . . . 

" The general legislature is restrained from prohibiting 
the further importation of slaves for twenty years, though 
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such importations render the United States weaker, moi 
vulnerable, and Iebb capable of defence." * 

The history of the early Congresses, particularly tlw 
relating to assumption of State debts, the location ( 
the national capital, and the tariff, shows that barge 
ing had not ended with the adoption of the Const itutioqj 
and later compromises revolved about slavery, 
ing Mason's views on commerce to manufactures, bardl 
thought of as a distinct issue at the time, and substitu 
ing " Southern States " for •' United States," in considai 
ing the effects of the slave-trade, it cannot be denied i 
the light of the facts of 1860 that he was nearly oorre 
in his position. 

Other Southerners were opposed to slavery, but th« 
had to yield at the time to the combination of Maasa«lid 
setts and South Carolina; and later, persons who wishaT 
to see slavery abolished were balked by the practioi 
difficulties that half a century had developed, and vhitH 
were little changed by individual emancipation, or by d 
portation to Africa and freedom, the experiment tried I; 
the Ameriean. Colonization Society,' The system WH 
regarded by one person as a great civil and social evj 
identical in principle with despotism, and to be tempoM 
by mercy and religion imtil, with other evils, it could \ 
safely removed. It was deplored by another, who 1 
luented it because of the white race, aa the greatest evj 
that could liave been inflicted on the country, to I 
extirpated at any cost less than the evil itself. 

' EUlot'B " Debates," I. 4B.^4i>e; v. 458. 

» Of the 7,592 negroes sent to Liberia between 18! 
1852, Ihe Nortli sent 457 and l.he Soulb 0,«72, of whom 2,409 wen 
from Virginia, 
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One writer, of a period when abolition had but slight 
force, believed that society would sooner or later find it 
to be in its interests to remove or to mitigate slavery, 
and would seek under the obligations of a Christian 
morality its gradual abolition or amelioration. As late 
as 1838 it waa asserted that, whenever the South should 
feel that it could be done with safety to itself, and that 
the slaves would be benefited instead of accursed by the 
change, one hundred planters in any slavehotdmg State 
would contribute cheerfully double the sum it cost any 
State north of Mason and Dixon's line to abolish slavery. 

The value of slaves in the production of staples was, 
of course, the fundamental reason for their remaining in 
bondage j but the tightening of restrictions upon them 
was an expression, not of harsh feeling against them, 
but of a deteiTuination to prevent any such act as that 
attempted in 1859 at Harper's Ferry, which illustrated 
the fanatic mind of the extreme of abolition. The 
halting of emancipation tendencies in the South was 
the result of an apprehension that they would endanger 
the domestic security of Southern homes, and of the 
natural attitude of resistance to extraneous purposes to 
free the blacks, whatever might be the fate of the whites. 

Though Simms Iwlieved that South Carolinians might, 
like Pharaoh, be loath to give up the slaves when they 
had been raised to the possible condition of being able 
to go from bondage, no one can doubt that slavery would 
have practically disappeared from at least five Southern 
States, through means involving neither suffering and 
privation for the owners, nor unhappinesa and destitu- 
tion for the owned, could slavery have been prevented 
from becoming the mainspring of sectional hatred. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



In one respect it was onfoitnnate for this ( 
that great highways of transportation and trarel sboi 
have been extended more rapidJj- from east to west i. 
from north to south. Without the Infusion into t 
body politic of the characteristics of the mighty \ 
the Greater America woald hav^e been an impossibiitt 
But, though Southerners and Northerners came i 
close persoual contact beyond the AUeghanies, thi 
intercourse did not develop before ISGO sufficient powi 
to affect favorably for harmony the two original i 
tiona of the sealK>ard. The inhabitants of these i 
before the age of the railway and the telegraph,© 
paratively few opportunities to learn to know each 
other, and afterward their trend of travel was on par- 
allel lines iiisteajl of on intersecting ones. 

Their politicians met at Washington. Rut that city 
was tlie great hustings of the country ; and seiitimenta 
expressed -there were too frequently designed to main- 
tain a man's popularity in his own section, rather than to 
cultivate friendly relations among all parts of the coun- 
try. Politicians, moreover, may never be exi^ecled to 
beget harmony untaintod by selfishness, the germ of 
discord- 
Leisure classes mingled to some extent at the spring 
resorts ; but the life of leisure classes is seldom an index 
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to the character and condition of the masses. Profes- 
sional men and merchants exchanged places ; but they 
were more likely to meet in the West than to affect 
materially the cinlization of the other sections. The 
South Bent its buyers to New York, Philadelphia, ami 
Boston; and the North sent its sellers to the cities aad 
country south of the Potomac. Both classes had a cer- 
tain influence, but it was hanlly unifying. 

There were, in fact, few factors in the expansion of 
the United States working towai'd the destruction of 
sectionalism, that had existed before the Constitution. 
The tariff never was a strictly sectional ijuestion ; and 
by 1835 the action of the compromise act of 1833 had 
obscured it, just as the Missouri Compromise had put a 
temporary quietus upon slavery as a political element. 

Contemporaueoiisly with the Clay and Calhoun truce, 
however, a new movement against slavery asaumetl prom- 
inence in New Enghind. It lacked the reasonableness 
and the moderation of the early philanthropies, that had 
been confined to no section ; it was independent of con- 
stitutional, political, and ecclesiastical obligations; and, 
beginning in obscurity, grew to such dimensions as to 
obliterate the tariff and other measures, and to make 
abolition such a sectional issue that the Union was 
threatened with wreck. 

Coincident in publicity with the massacre in Virginia, 
it was not deemed of sufBcient importance at the time to 
prevent an emancipation debate in the ^'irginia Assem- 
bly, an utter impossibility ten years later, though it 
led to the mobbing of Garrison in Boston; and not 
until 1S44, when upon its political expression in one 
State turned the result of a presidential election, 
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I it be mod to kftre bncBng ■ yumvitmi m 
focee. 

SoBthera States took stc^ to pramfcOali 
daagenms efliecss oC its doctriBOB ; and it i 



I 



coBipel tte gcnmuaeat to b eeo i e a partj t 
Mad on tlte otbec a defender of slanrj. 1 
years it was oailer condeiBBatMa eTvn in its t 
and men were iinarilliiig to bdieTe tbat it ( 



A Cuabrides pnfesHir Bid of it. in 1835, that,** 
is in this, as in otlier coiaBiuities. alwajs afloat a c 
tjun quantity- of moral virus ot nosioos gas, ever 1 
anoc embot'ying itself in some fona as tliis." 
KoithienKr expressed the Itope that -' no EanattcisiB O 
faction at the Xortfa will ever so far [»«vail against tl 
good scBse and sound fr«Ung of the commnnity as to tl 
t«mipt the genial flow of hospitality with whieh i 
erery indiridoal case" Northern men had been receivi 
by gentlemen of the Old Dommion. And this t 
similar to the belief of an AlaV-amian, in 1S47, that tl 
contporers y over slavery " grows out of the derangeme* 
of a few religious minds and the cormptioo of desig 
office-seekers, and that the mass of Northern j 
with all their moral principle, their love of the i 
tntions of the country, their sacred regard for t 
blessed constitutional freedom of these States, i 
will sacrifice the Union for a mere abstract idea i 
individual liberty.'" 

Kor a while travellers could find among the people a 
267; ii. «M; De Bo^tl 
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either section traits of character that might be advan- 
tageously cultivated by those of the other. Southern 
pulpits and professorial chairs could be filled by North- 
ern men; a Washington Allston could fiud pleasure in 
the society of Sparks, Story, Longfellow, and Dana at 
Cambridge, where his presence was " thought a benedic- 
tion; " and Harper's district school library, Mrs. Sigonr- 
ney's works, and publications of the Appletons and other 
firms, were recommended for the use of Southern schools. 
As late as 1848 the memory of the Pilgrim Fathers was 
held by some Southerners to be the heritage of the whole 
country, though the virtues of the Puritan character, best 
exemplified in Endicott, were thought to be not without 
austerity, harshness, and ruggedness. Richard Yeadon 
of South Carolina was a speaker at the Pilgrim celebra- 
tion at Plymouth in 1853 ; Virgil D. Parris of Maine 
told the Jamestown Society, in 1857, that when the time 
arrived bia State would be found " aide by side ivith Vir- 
ginia in upholding the interests of the Union and putting 
down fanaticism," And Henry A. Wise wrote in the 
same yeai' to the New England Society of New York, 
that the Pilgrims were the brothers of Virginians' fore- 
fathers, and that harmony and peace would prevail in 
the country if the descendants of those who fought 
together in the Revolution should imitate their ex- 
ample. 

These facts are evidences of the slow growth of alien- 
ation and hostility, and of the efforts to pour oil upon 
the troubled waters as matters approached the crisis of 
1860. It was no easy matter to induce the majority 
of the people of one section to sever ties that their 
fathers had formed, and to lead them from a po- 
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nit'um of pentooal irritation to one of politieal i 
m«nt. 

At the time of the birth of the last abolition moi 
RiMit, there wen- two phases of political thought ii 
HoDlh on the subject of the relations of the States to t 
tTnion : tlw one net forth earlier by Kandolph of Roanoln 
who, when he apoke of his country, meant the Commol 
wealth of Virginia ; and the other, enunciated by Willia 
C. KivflH, that the more one loved his State the t 
would one hjve tlie Ti^nion of which it was a constitt 
{nrt. Both had their foIIowerH, who ultimately were Ii 
by volition or necessity to ailopt the former in its < 
treme type. The coalescing process marked the develi^ 
meiit of nullification to its finality, and the evolntu 
of a rlctffrmi nation to enjoy government divided fro 
the United States from efforts to recover lost { 
and to maintain a position in the Union not jai 
by prevailing circumstances. 

The tihnngc occurred in less than fifteen years, 
seedfl ha*! genninated for more than half a century, 
was precipitated by the admission of Texas and the coi 
Mijuent Mexican War, the admission of California, t 
erection of the Territories of New Mexico and Utah, 1 
amendment of the Fugitive Slave Act, and tlie prohil^ 
tion of the slave-trade in the T>istrict of C'olumbia. 
Ncbraskii-Kanaas Act of 1S54, the campaign of Fr^mog 
in ISCfi, and the Pred Scott decision of 18S7, were bnl 
fltttgofl in the political division upon slavery involved t 
the Texas question, that had coat Clay the presidency h 
1844, and which made Lincwdn I'resident in 1861, 

Around these acts of f'ongresa and the Supre 
Court the discussion vaa waged. The doctrine of Sta 
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rights, carefully recognized by Southetuers in allusions 
to the United States an " the Confederate family," 
"these Confederate States," or "Co-States," emphasized 
' once in defence of South Carolinian tariff individualism, 
was brought into action again when slavery waa attacked. 
To such an extent was this the case, that it was ad- 
mitted that "from the discussions of the slave interests 
have been derived more knowledge of the true line of 
demarcation between the jurisdiction of the general and 
State governments than from all other discussions taken 
together."' And so interwoven was slavery in the life 
of the South, that the onslaughts upon the peculiar in- 
stitution were regarded as menaces of the civilJEation of 
that section. It was impossible to conceive of that civ- 
ilization without reference to slavery ; and when it was 
attacked through slavery, it was not difficult to confuse 
the issues. 

The main political controversy was over the status of 
the slave power in the general government. On the one 
side were the Southern leaflets determined to maintain 
if possible, in the Senate at least, the equilibrium be- 
tween the sections, even though such a course involved 
the creation of new slave States in newly acquired terri- 
tory. Thereby they hoped to check legislation, origin- 
ating in the increasing representation of the free States 
in the Lower House, hostile to the institutions of the 
South. On the other side were leaders just as deter- 
ipined to destroy the equilibrium, to keep slavery within 
certain limits, and, iu the case of the extremists, to ob- 
literate it regardless of consequences. 

Notwithstanding the magnanimity of Virginia in 
1 De Bow'n Rmiea, xxiil. 400. 
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1787, \ew England regarded with rebellious jealoOB^ 
tlie acquisition of Louisiana ; oot because of opposition 
to slavery upon tnoral grounds, but because it was t 
much territory added to tbe slavelioldiug section, i 
likely to increase its political iniportance. New ] 
land found quati compensation in the drawing of t 
Missouri Compromise line on the parallel, by the » 
marking the noithern limit of the region in which oottd 
loay profitably be grown. The danger in this compi 
miae was shown by Jetferson, who wrote in 1820 1 
'■ A geographical line eoin<uding with a marked print 
pie, moral and political, oiicc conceived and held op t 
tlie angry passions of men, will never be obliterated, i 
every new irritation will mark it deeper and deeper." 

Because tbe grt^ater part of Texas lay below that lis 
was tbe reason in part for the opposition in the Ifoi 
to the recognition of it as an independent republic, b 
in New England particularly to the Mexican 

' The process of creating a Teian republic, which i 
have been called JilibuBlering had anncKatlon not been M 
accomplished, was not favorably received by everyone In 1 
South. The words of Governor SicDuflie of South Cftrolln*, I 
his message to tlie legislature at the time when tbe quesUoa-l 
the recognition of the republic in arms against Mexico « 
ciidscil, were immigtakable on that point. " It Is true," he w 
"that no country can be responsible for the sympathies of ) 
citizens; but I am at a loss to perceive nhat title either of CT 
parties to this controversy can have to the sympathiea at V 
American people. If It be alleged that the insurgents of Texi 
are emigrants from the United SWtcs, it Is obvious to reply tl 
by their voluntary expatriation, under whatever circumstAnec«t| 
adv*'Titurc, of speculation, of honor, or of Infamy, — they have ft 
feilod all claim to our fretrmal rpgnnls. If it be even true tl 
tbey have left a laud ol freedom Cor a land of despotism, tliey hari 
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That war brought iuto play the persistent " Wilmot 
Proviso," which proposed to exchide slavery from any 
territory that might be acquired aa a result of the con- 
test, and which was manifest in the debates over the 
compromise measiirea of 1850. Vermont, New York, 
Pennsylvatiia, New Jersey, and Maine hastened to in- 
dorse the Proviso, and Massachusetts went farther in 
calling for the abolition of slavery. The South, that had 
contributed nearly two-thirds of the troops for the war, 
was inflamed by this purpose to debar it from sharing 
in the results; and while the North hail been excited 
in 1845 by the pre|K)nde ranee given the South in the 
Senate by the admission of Florida and Texas, the 
South read its fate in the admission of California as a 
free State, in spite of the contention tliat the Missouri 
Compromise line ought to be extended to the Pacific, 
and form the new State's southern boundary. The 
straddle, extended later to Kansas and Nebraska, of 
permitting New Mexico and Utah to determine by their 
constitutions whether they were t(i be free-soil or slave- 
holding, was as unsatisfactory to the North as to the 
South ; and neither section found the abolition of the 

done It with their eyes open and deserve their deaUny. There la 
but too much reason to believe that many of them have gone as 
mere adventurers, speculating upon the chanMS of ealsblfshiiig 
nil imlependenlgovernmentin Texas, and of aeUing i hat immense 
and fertile domain by the title of the sword. But be this as it 
ma;, when they became citizens of Mexico, they became subject 
to the constitution and laws of theeountty; and whatever changes 
the Mexican people may have since made in that eonstUution 
and these laws, tbey are matters with which foreign states can 
have no concern, and of which they have no right W take cog- 
niiance." ["Lite and Times of Memrainger," 667.] 
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slave-trade in the District of Columtiia, and the a 
iiient of the Fugitive Slave L&v, compensatory. 

From those com promises date the determined t 
to make the Southern position overshadow other issues 
in the parties in the South ; and in the Kortli the growth 
of the abolition idea as paramount over the ilivisiona of 
Whigism and Democracy. 

In reviewing the subject of slavery expansion, the 
candid student may hardly escape the conclusion that 
the South's advocacy of it was due partly to the desire 
to permit no inroads upon the intent of the Constitution 
adopted when the Mississippi was the western boundary 
of the United States, as interpreted by the constitutional 
debates, and by the purpose manifested in the ailmission 
of Kentucky, the cession of Tennessee, and the settle- 
ment of the Mississippi territory, of presenting the Fede- 
ral balance in the matter of slavery.' Itut at the very 
time when the rights of the South in this eonnectiou 
were being most strongly asserted in debate, its power 
to make practical use of them was lacking, and there 
was not even a united sentiment in favor of exjiansion, 

1 One of the mont eirtravngtint mpans for compassing the 
end was that ol Colonel Wigfall of Teias. He proposeil thM 
various portions of the C-sostltution sbuulil never bo coastmei) aa 
conferring power gver the slave-trade between tlie States i>r over 
slavery In newly acqalred t«rriLory, or as allowing Congress tli« 
privilege of receiving, ilist^uaing, referring, or reporting niion anjr 
petition upon tlie subject of slavery; that the fifth article should 
be amended so as to place the compromises between tlie alave- 
boliling and the non-»lnvcholding Slates u|M>n Ihe same basis U 
that between the large and the small SUtes as to reprewntatlon 
In the Senate; and that, after all Ihe amendments he thought 
necessary had been made, others on that subject should be 
prohibited nnlese by nnanimous conncni of the States. 
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For while it was thought at one time that the negro 
population of the South would become too numerous to 
be employed as slaves, and that new territory waa neces- 
sary for the accommodation of the increase, the answer 
was made, that even should no more territory be acquired, 
it was questionable whether there was need of it. Much 
waste land was still to be reclaimed, and the extra labor 
might be diverted into other lines than agriculture, such 
as the construction of railroads, the trades, and manu- 
factures. One man, who advocated bringing slaves into 
direct competition with Northern labor, considered that 
the North was dependent for its existence upon the 
South, and contended that the rivalry would throw 
white mechaiiica out of employment, destroy merchants 
and manufacturers, and produce a financial crisis. 

William Burwell of Virginia asserted, however, in 
1856, that not only had the South an abundant area and 
employment for the slaves more profitable than ever, but 
that there was an absolute deficiency of slave labor to 
supply the world's demand for luxuries and necessities. 

Some Southerners indorsed Walker in his filibustering 
schemes against Nicaragua ; and his revocation of the 
decree abolishing slavery there led to the belief that a 
new State was to be added to the South, and that a foot- 
hold against Mexico hod been obtained. There was 
some truth in the statement of a Texan in 1859, that 
"Thousands of rifles are sleeping in Texas, and the 
Southern States ready to awake at the call of a leader, 
and become an army of occupation in that broad territory 
between Monterey and the Eio Grande." ' Lopez had 
his sympathizers and abettors in bis expeditions against 
' Be Boin'n Utrieic, xxvi. 215. 
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Cuba ; but when the garrote had put an end to his ) 
hitioDs, and the annexation of the island was urg 
jralitical and commercial grounds, and it was said thl 
even Its indepenilencB would not injure, but would I 
tit, Louiaiana'a export produce trade, and would cheap< 
labor, tlie answer was, that annexation would be f 
the alaveholding interests of the South, particularly t 
sugar-planting of Louisiana and Texas, and that it v 
bo followed bj the annexation of Canada, with an impul 
thereby given to protective tariffs and abolition. 

Had slavery had ability to expand politically or e 
noniically, Texas would hardly have remained one Sta 
instead of becoming five, as was possible. The c 
Kansas demonstrated the uselesaness of an attempt c 
the part of slavery to expand rapidly enough to ke« 
pace with the extension of population in the Noitli i 
creased by immigration. 

Matching the colonizing crusade of the Ameriotd 
Settlement Company of New York, the Emigrant J 
Company of Massachusetts, the Kansas League, 
Octagon Settlement Company, with its temperance t 
junet, and the Vegetarian Settlement Company, with i 
vegetarian and joint-stock [ilanks, and other organ 
tions designed to make Kansas a free-soil State, 
South, with Missouri in the lead, sought to place i 
holders there, and to form a slaveholding constitutio) 
" Kansas must be a slave State, or the Union will be d 
solved," was one cry ; " If refused admission to ' 
Union, she will ujidoubtedly be received by auothea 
and the united States South will begin their ( 
was another.' 

' Df iluu-'x Rnlnr, xi]^. 440 ; hi. 74. 
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When the act of colonial Virginia in seeking to ex- 
clude slaves from its borders was quoted in a speech 
justifying the anti -si a very sentiment in the disputed ter- 
ritory, and Virginia was called the Kansas of Eugland, 
the reply came that the act could only be esteemed as 
subversive of property rights, and that England did ait 
eminently proper thing in vetoing it.' 

As soon as the contest had really began in the terri- 
tory, the work of the Lafayette Emigration Society, that 
claimed that one thousand slaves were in the new coun- 
try in 1856, was supplemented by the Kansas Associa- 
tion of South Carolina, and funds were collected in New 
Orleans to promote the migration of such persona aa 
proposed to become settlers. The South was told that 

1 This argument of Percy Roberts o( Misalssippi was in 
markeil conLntHt witli the sentiments coniained la JeSerson'a 
original draft of the Dei'laruClon of Independence. The clause 
relating to the slavu-tmile as one of the causes against Oeorge 
III. was as follows: " lie has wageil cruel wnr against boniau 
nature itsdf, violating lis most sacred Hgbbi of life and liberty in 
tlie persons of a distant people who never offended him, captival' 
ing and carrying them Into slavery In another hemisphere, or to 
incm: miserable death in their transportation thither. This pint- 
ica] warfare, the appmlirium of iKfiBEL powers, Is the warfare 
of ttie Christian King of Great Britain. Del«nnlne<l to keep 
u[ien 3 market where hkn should be bought and gold, be has 
prostituted bis negative for suppressing every attempt to prohibit 
or to restrain this execrable commerce. And that this assem- 
blage of horrors might want do fact of dlstjngulslied die, he is 
now exciting dioae vi^ry pi'ople to rise in arms among us, and to 
purchase the liberty of which he has deprived then, by murdei^ 
ing the people on whom he also obtruded them; thus jiaylng off 
former crimes committed agflinst the i.inEKTiEH of one people 
with crimes which be tirgps them to commit against the lives 
of another." 
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unless it could maiiitaiu its ground in tlie election * 
October, 1856, all was lost; that if tlie slaveholding 
States should send two thousand immigrants, that would 
mean two thousand votes, and the condition of Kansas 
would be settled j and while one ma^ said that there was 
no possibility of hostile collision, as the Federal govern- 
ment troops would be used against the abolitionists, 
another included in expenses for five settlers one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for firearms and bayonets. 

The war went on ; but the census of 1860 showed thai 
of the native Americans in Kansas. 10,997 had been bom 
in that State, 27,440 had come from the South, and that 
56,076 had come from the North. The contributions 
had been about the same from ea«h section in proportion 
to its population, but the South's was the smaller. 

Notwithstanding the physical impossibility of extend- 
ing slavery territorially, the North saw an extension of 
its power in two particulars. The first exhibition, from 
the Northern standpoint, was had in the ironclad pro- 
visions of the Fugitive Slave Law amendment, making 
the national government the instrument fur the return of 
runaways, and obliteratmg it practically from interstate 
comity, whore it had been placed by the original law of 
New England origin. The Southern justification of tho 
amendment was the flagrant abuses of that comity. The 
sfcond victory for slavery was tho Dred Scott decision. 
This was called by one "the Magna Cliarta of the 
South," though it declared void the compromise of 1820, 
upon the fact and theories of which the South had con- 
tended for years, and which had been void for at \eaat 
six years. The North viewed it as Southern uggression, 
because it recalled the general estimatioa of slaves bb 
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property held when the Constitution was framed, and 
because it set forth the doctrine that the word " ter- 
ritory "' in the Constitution was applicable only to terri- 
tory within the limits of the States when they were 
colonies, and not to that acquired afterward by the gen- 
eral government by purchase or conquest j and that Con- 
gress could exercise no power that was prohibited by 
the Constitution over the property of citizens of a 
Territory. 

Aside from the afdrmation of constitutional principles 
upon which the South based its belief of safety in the 
Union, the decision waa an emjity victory for that sec- 
tion. It may have been like oil poured upon water for 
those of the South who wished" to remain in the Union ; 
but for those abolitionists in whose minds the Constitu- 
tion was as a feather, it was like pouring oil upon flames. 
" Since the decision of the Drod Scott case," wrote 
De Bow in 1857, "all the fires of Northern agitation 
have been fed anew, and blaze and burn in every hearUi 
and every hall." ' 

In the earlier phase of secession the expansion of the 
North had been resisted in the opposition to the tariff; 
and that issue was connected later with slavery, not- 
withstanding the views held in some Southern States, 
notably Louisiana, when illustrations of the dominance 
of the North were sought, or such an argument was 
made as that the claim of the necessity for a high tariff 
if wages were to be maintained meant that slave labor 
must pay the high wages of white labor. 

The " free-trade and direct-tax " slogan was revived 

vigorously against the propositions of 1858 that resulted 

1 De Bua'a Benlea, xxH. tOS. 




in the Morrill Tarifif Act of 1861 ; hut the tariff hac 
become a auhsidiary lopifi after the Act of 184G. one of 
the most equitable that ha^l ever been enforced, John 
A. Calhoun asserted in 1856 that the Tariff Act of 1816 
had clinched the concentration of commercial power at 
the North, and that since tlien the Suuth's influence had 
diminiaheil. Still, in the debate of 1789 the people of 
South Carolina were said to be iviiling to make sacrifices 
to encourage the manufacturing and uiariiime interests 
of sister States; and Jolui C. CuJhouu, following the 
favoring of "fair protection" by l*resident Madison, 
was influential in the jiassage of the Act of 1810, because 
he believed that tlie policy of the country required '■ pro- 
tection to our manufacturing establishments." There 
were more than twice as many votes for the Act from 
the North as from the South in the House of Represen- 
tatives ; but of sixteen senators from each section voting, 
but five from the South and two from the North were 
against it.' 

Calhoun afterward changed his position, which was 
attributed to his New England education. But soch 
reasoning hardly held good when New Englanders' atti- 
tude in 1816 was recalled ; and it was just as logical 
as a Btatemeut — that might have been made — - that 
f'alhoun's stay at Yale was responsible for his theory 
of nuliilieation. 

Not a general tariff act became law after 1816 without 
the aid of Southern votes, the strongest opimsitiou d©- 

' Edniunrl Ruffln of Virginia was salii to have Vie«n tba 
author at the first popular movement against n proWc^livi- policy 
Id the tariff, he having organized a. petltioii against it whiuli waa 
presented to Congress in ItilS. 
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veloping in 1824, 1828, ami 1842; and New England 

contributed eighteen Nortliern votes in favor of the 
measure of 1857, extending the free list of the Walker 
tariff. Sentiment in the South was more united for 
freer trade; but nearly as many representatives from 
the North as from the South voted for the reduction, 
and a change of less than ten votes would have made 
the majority of the former section in favor of the bill. 

Arguments against the tariff were of the past tense; 
those against abolition were of tlie present and the 
future tenses. The corajjlaint of what the North had 
done through the tariff was not strong enough to lead 
to separation, especially as the South had helped to 
create commercial power in which it failed voluntarily 
to participate as a section. What the North was doing 
in spite of the South, and what it might be able to 
accomplish without regard to it, were the things to be 
feared according to those who lost no opportiuiity to 
preach disunion. The facts helped the growth of bitter 
anta^nism. 

Whether or not abolition attempted to circulate among 
slaves infiammatory documents likely to lead them to 
insurrection, sought to seduce thein from their owners, 
carrying resistance to efforts at recovery to the point 
of unlarful violence, tried to arm the bondsmen with 
pikea purchased with the money of long-range philan- 
thropy, or created a party infused with the determina- 
tion to remove slavery from the United States, it was 
certainly fraught with danger to the section in which no 
abolition debate could be held. 

For the respective sections the dangers of anti-slavery 
may have been as exa^^rated as those of pro-slavery. 
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But they hail all the foroe nf reality. Tlie formation €>f 
a slave belt from Texas to Canada, ha<l such a thiog 
been possible, would have blocked the expansion of free 
labor, and accentuated the unrest in politics aud the 
industrial world that had alreiuly begun to be mani- 
feHtal in the East, where foreign immigration swelled 
the voting population. The invasion of Mexico would 
have been a repetition of the troubles of 1844-1848. 
The re-Opening of the slave-trade would not only have 
planed the United States upon a backward career accord- 
ing to standards of modern civilization, but would have 
enabled slavery extension, both territorially and politi- 
cally, to be accompJished. 

Efforts to revive the slave-trade were an acknowledg- 
ment that tiie South had reached its limits for ex- 
pansion ; but that fact could not be [wrceived in tha 
excitement attending the passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Law amendment with its anti-State-rights features, and 
the Dred Scott decision, among those whose cause was 
strengthened by any apparent intensifying of tlie skil- 
fully manipulated antagonism of the Southern employ- 
ing class and the Korthern wage element. 

But in the Southern propaganda, there was nothing 
involving danger to the homes, the property. Or the lives 
of individuals in the North, unless in punishment of 
violations of national or local laws. The eiteiusion from 
Congress of petitions on the subject of slavery, carried 
to an extreme in the "gag-rule," were with some justice 
regarded as a limitation of a constitutional right ; though 
such a right would never have been conceded, Iiad it 
been thought that the liberty of one section coidd ever 
assume the form of license agiiinst the well-being and 
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the safety of another. Here, too, the feeling based 
upon the presumption that the utterances and acts of 
indivitiuala or of representatii-es of a party were those 
of a united North, may have been at first exaggerated 
by imagination and rhetoric ; but the trend of events 
made their possibility more palpable. 

Just as there was error in the belief that the seeds of 
disunion were sown at the time when Congress first took 
action to suppress the slave-trade, instead of at the time 
of the compromises upon slavery in the Ooustitutiun, so 
minor elements were magnified into importance because 
of their tendency, and because of the wish to prevent 
the slightest infringement of the coDstitutional guar- 
anty of slavery. 

Southerners saw danger to Uioir section in the [los- 
sibility of the exclusion of slavery from the Territories, 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia and in 
property owned by the government, the opening of 
diplomatic relations with Ilayti and St. Domingo, the 
prohibition of the slave-traile between the States, of tba 
doing away of three-fifths of the slaves in the basis of 
representation, the annexation of Canada, and of the 
granting of the suffrage to negroes. 'Die last possibility 
was realized only in those States where the negro, unless 
he was a fugitive slave, was an inconsequential element. 

The fear tliat the Federal government might be used 
as an engine of attack upon slavery, '■ thus threatening 
destruction to the civilization and social institutions of 
the South," grew when men began to think that the pro- 
slavery sentiment of the Korth was confined to Demo- 
cratic office-seekers, individuals alai'med at the possible 
oongequences to their business of disunion, and conser- 
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rative Union niEn ; and that the anti-slavery vi^trs « 
Rpreafliiig to thi> Tillages and towns, inflnencing intelli- 
gent fanners, business men, tlie professions, and all ele- 
ment* of MK'iety. 

Among the caasea enumerated as affecting the Scmth 
detrimentally ner« adverse legislation, throwing the 
burdens of govemnicDt upon it in increasing expeodi- 
Inres for operations in sections from which slavery was 
e»:Iuded; the growth of the idea among the slares of 
Northern superiority and sympathy, and of Southera 
inferiority and cowanlice, rendering them disorderly and 
rebellious; the diBtnut of the negroes ou the part of 
.Southerners; the ctowdiDg of glares into the cotton 
States, and the prevention of further importations (o 
supply the deficiency elsewhere ; the destroctiou of tba 
cqnililirium in the Senate; and the withdrawal of capi- 
tal from the South and its iucrease in the North. 

Tbe last two were attributable to slavery rather than 
to abolition, but a real menace to slavery were the 
changes developing in some of the bonier States. In 
1847 it was expected that natives of the North would 
gradually xettk ou the bonier, bringing means to pur- 
chase the worn-out fields, and the skill and industry to 
restore them to fertility, and that thereby land woold 
Ije taken from the octnipation of slaves. Four yean 
later, the cry in the North for '• free lands " was her- 
alde^l as a purpose to colonize or the public lands in the 
South "free-soilers," to whom every facility was to be 
offered, that they might acquire a majority in each State, 
control its legislatiim, and push slavery nearer to the 
equator. 

In opposition to l-'ree-noilism an attempt was made to 
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revive the plan of ceding to the States the public lands 
within their borders, each State to pay into the United 
States treasury 75 per cent of the groas amount of the 
sales; but it failed, and the homestead agitation fol- 
lowed. 

A comparison of the State censuses of Missouri for 
1861 and 1856 showed that in twenty-five counties the 
number of slaves had decreased 4,411 in five years, and 
that in ninety-five counties the whit-ea had increased 
184,290, and slaves, 2,262, a marked disproportion ex- 
isting in the counties bordering upon Iowa. This led 
to the question, " Is slavery declining in Missouri ? and 
to the belief that in the Union the border States would 
be lost to slavery in a short time. Against this was set 
the statement within twelve months, that outside of St, 
Louis no man could be elected governor or a member of 
Congress unless he was for slavery. There was, never- 
theless, reason for the question in 1857, where in the 
hour of necessity would Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Delaware, and even Virginia, be found when the shock 
should come ? 

Another source of danger was seen, not without rea- 
son, in the conduct of the leaders, " circumscribed in 
usefulness" by the prospect of a mission to France, a 
cabinet position, or a presidential nomination, seduced 
by the wealth and patronage of the general government 
" to betray their constitiienta ; *' or, as one writer had it, 
" engaged in miserable schemes of personal selfishness 
and petty ambition, too sedulously and absorbingly, if 
not criminally, to the neglect of the nearest and dearest 
rights and interests of their countrymen." ' 

' De lioie'i Bcrieir, i. 47S; ivil. 2; iviii. 267, 
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Those wlio maile such charges, however true tl 
might be, agaiust the average politiciitn in general, ob- 
scured the fact that a man in accepting an appointive 
office did not necessarily relinquish a desire to further 
the wishes of his followers, but might, indeed, make it 
a better vantage-ground for Southern interests. And 
few Southern leaders at Washington between 1850 and 
1860 could lie accused with truth of not advocating the 
principles of the ruling class of their States, thongb 
some did not go as far as the extreme sectionalism of 
the " Southern Rights " preacher. The election of 1860 
was readily construed to mean the exclusion of South- 
erners from governjuental offices and the beginning of 
greater evils. 

Jefferson Davis, at a dinner at Jackson in 1S57, de- 
claring that he was no alarmist, and that he had a con* 
tempt for panics, and a scorn for panic-makers, told his 
audience that in 1860 the monster crisis was to be met, 
and that American [latriutism would pass through the 
orileal of fire. He warned them to prepare for the 
worst. He characterized as a dark age in political his- 
tory a perioil between the Revolution and 1867, when 
"patriotism was construed to be submission to degrade 
tion, and wrong for the sake of a Union whose soul was 
perishing." ' 

That age had produced Clay. Webster, Calhoun, and 
Benton. The first three were dead when Davis spoke, 
and the fourth did not Uve to see the fulfilment of th« 
Mississippi all's warning. The prospect of a loss of in- 
fluence in administrative affairs, ami the consequent lou 
of power to check constitutional or .irbitrary action, had 
I Dc l!':-ra /.VriciB, Xkiil. 104. 
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behind it the fear of the a^ltuissiou of a sufficient num- 
ber of new States to abolish slavery by a constitutional 
amendment. 

For a people to realize that the power of their section 
had departed, that they were in a permanent minority 
in national affairs, " an inferior and degrading position," 
was galling, particularly when it was fett that the chief 
magistrate would be compelled to follow the will of the 
majority, who would insist upon legislation destroying 
slavery, extinguishing wealth estimated at 82,000,000,- 
000, and rendering valueless other property worth as 
much more. To this political and economic revolution, 
some argued, would be added the populating of the 
South by a no-property class from the North, a war of 
races, and complete subversion of social order, and the 
triumph of " agrariauism." 

" Domestic quiet and repose," said the call for one of 
the conventions after the campaign of 1866, "are in- 
vited to give way to agrarianlsm, socialism, spiritualism, 
and all of the infinitely diversified isms which agitate 
and keep in continual turmoil what is called, by an abuse 
of terms, free society. Reforms there may be — im- 
provements; time and experience develop these in the 
machinery of all societies. Should anoh at any time be 
necessary at the South, it is ours, and ours only, in 
assemblies and conventions to discuss and pronounce 
upon them, indignantly repelling the impotent interfer- 
ences of our neighbors."' 

The revolutionary utterances of Wendell Phillips, 

Anson Burjingame, and others; the calls to trample 

law under foot; thf ilemands for an anti-slavery Con- 

' Ue liiiw'* RetletB, ixl. 650. 
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It was no wonder that the proposition made in the 
North in 1857, that Congress should pay ki ca<!h State 
S250 for each slave emancipated, and $25 to each freed- 
man, was derided as placing too low a value upon slaves ; 
and it was asserted that, if $600 were paid for every 
slave, four-fiflhs of the tax necessary for emancipation 
with compensation would fall upon tlie South, and that 
from the start financial loss for that section would ensue. 

Nor could a proud people, whose circumstances ren- 
dered them peculiarly sensitive to criticism, endure in 
patience the tenor of such an arraignment as that con- 
tained in "Uncle Tom's Cabin." Its author may have 
intended to inveigh only against the Fugitive Slave Law 
and the complicity of Northerners in the maintenance of 
slavery; but in generalizing from special cases so as 
to lead some tioutherners to acknowledge that there 
was some truth in the book, — though these were called 

wrote tliat " it is not the recent invasion from ViTBini* whinh 
sliould awaken our strongest apprehension, but the loaclilngs 
still vehemently persisted in, from which it sprung, with tlie in- 
evitable necessity which' evolves the effect from the cause. Su, 
Again, it is to be reniumbereit tlint those wlio boldly approve and 
applaud the acts of tri^ason and mm^er perpetrated within the 
limits of Tlrglnia are not the most dangerous enemies of the 
Conatilution and the Union. Suhtle, erafty men, who, pawing 
by duties and obligations, habitually appeal to sectional preju- 
dices and passions by denouncing the institutions of the people 
of the South, and thus Inflame the Northern mind to the pitch of 
reslBlance to the clear provisions of the fundamental law; who, 
imder plausible pretexts addressed to those prejudices and pas- 
sions, pass local laws designed to evade constitatlonal obliga- 
tions, — are really and tnily, whether they believe it or not, the 
men who are hurrying us uiion simple destruction." ["South- 
side View of Slavery," 157; Oe Bow's Review, xxvlii. 242, 243.] 
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doubt tliat the valor of lier sons will not permit a 
foreign flag to wave over her territory. . . , The flag 
that now floats over these forts will trail in the dust; 
but whose flag will it be ? Georgia and Alabama and 
Mississippi and North Ciirolina and Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky and Florida and Louisiana and Arkansas each 
claims one of those stars, each has a common pride 
iu that flag, each has her honor floating iu its stripes, 
each feels a wound when that banner has been 
struck." ' 

South Carolina contented itself at that time with 
asserting its right to secede, " without let, hindrance, or 
molestation from any power whatever," and "that for 
the aufiiciency of the cause which may impel her to 
such separation she is responsible alone, under God, 
to the tribunal of public opinion among the nations 
of the earth." But the time set for secession by those 
who were startled by the eclipse of the Whig party 
in the vote for Fremont was when a President should 
be elected by abolition and sectional votes, the word 
" sectional " evidently being applied to all the country 
but the slave States. It was said that, " if Fremont had 
been elected, the consequences would have been so mani- 
festly and highly dangerous to the rights and safety 
of the siavebolding States, that they would scarcely 
have waited to be completely shackled and powerless 
for defence, before they would have seceded or sepa- 
rated from the victorious and hostile States." * 

A prolific and well-informed writer in Washington, 

> " Life and Tlmea of Meminliiger," 214 ; De Bow't Jie- 
Biew, xrvi. 470. 

* De Bom'a Rniew, xxil. 590. 
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"A Hrrii, trieil, true, patriotie 

iJBiiL uiiil Vii«-l're»i(leiit, « 

Miiiilnl Ui llitt I'ucilic, he predicted t^ probafatlitj at 

MS iMtr ciiiiL >jf tlut jif<>{ile of tlie Xortli rallyii^ at Ae 

|KilU for ItuimhliciuiUm, 

'Dui lN.-lii»f thill nfVdIiitioR woold crippie die Xcxl^ 
Hiitl iilmiMl. mill till' Kuuth, led to the saggeetun tint 
Viruiiiitt sli'HiliI lie tin? mealitttor between tiiexo. Medi»- 
tli'ii wiui to Iw thu preventive of civil var. It -wra 
Uiiiiiiflit, an lliu one liaiul, lliitt military prc-jiaiuiacia 
ituiNl not Iw uKtensivp, as no i>uw-er on earth txmld 
war npoii unltoii, I'liif^, MUffar, ami tobacco, and as col 
wonlil lioUl Kii|{lunil in check; but, on the otlker, it 
Itintud lliat lie H<mlli mlKlil be subjugated, 
wua miiitwiiafiil IIh induBlries an<i slave property wi 
still Iw iiimioure, anil It would ii<il have the abili^ 
maintain a Hcpuntle exifltonue. Tlie prubabilit;- of 
miiiM (if Uie Hiiiilli IjtiluK called ui^on soon to defeod it 
niailff wuliionie the jncienae In the number of military 
HrlinulN I and tlit< iiiunufacture of tirniB in Virginia, Sooth 
(!ei'olina, and (leurgia wag urged. In a discussiou 
IftfiS of inodiirn tautiiMi, the citizen!) of Virginia, whj 
WUM expected to meet the fimt shock of warfare, 
]ii<>lui'ed an relyhiK upou a broken reed, if 
upon tlni arms at their command to repel a foreign 
cir to vindicate t1 

If the Htiignati 
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were not to prevent tlie government or the people of the 
Korth from making war, or attempting to march aa 
army to coerce or conquer the Hecediog States, the latter 
would have an impregnable fortification, it was believed, 
in the common feeling of friendship, and the position of 
the slaveholding States in which the secession spirit 
hatJ not yet gained tlie mastery. 

R. C. Weightman, an admirer of Calhoun, whose doc- 
trines, he thought, leavened] the whole mass, and whose 
name was graven upon every part of the country, argued 
from Washington that a Southern confederacy must fail 
if it waa set up. The States which most strenuously 
urged the importance of preserving the constitutional 
rights of the States, he said, were those that had a pecu- 
liarity—slavery — to protect. In a homogeneous slave- 
holding confederacy, " State Rights " would soon die out, 
there would be no Stat-e feeling or jealousy, vigilance 
would slumber, and the drift would be into a monarchy, 
more or less limited. 

Against the cry sent forth from Washington, and sus- 
tained from that quarter, was raised the voice of at least 
a respectable minority of the South, believing that State 
encouragement of works of improvement would do more 
to aid the South than angry discussion and high-keyed 
resolutions ; that the true policy was to offer inducements 
to foreign immigration, and, by changing the domestic 
and political economy, to regain political strength; and 
that too much haste had been shown in haughty denun- 
ciations of maligners and exasperating threats of resist- 
ance to unwarrantable aggressions. 

One who felt that the South could do nothing but 
take bold steps to secure itself, if all the people could 
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to reform popular error and make tlie people letter, they 
should luster a gooii system of eommoD-schooI education 
in which morality and the duties of fitizena should he 
taught, Alexander H. Stephens, even after the signal 
for secession had heen given by the election of Lincoln, 
told the Georgia legislature that it was no sufticient 
reason for such a step. 

When secession occurred, it was upon the plan mapped 
out for it, with but few modifications. But nearly a gen- 
eration was required to change the sentiment of 1832, 
developed from an earlier type, into the form of 1800. 
The first step, as a result of the nullification episode, 
the interest in inlenial improvements, and the incendi- 
ary conduct of abolitionists, was the endeavor to gain 
for the South a share of the general progress of the 
country, to develop its natural resources, to build up a 
commercial and industrial life, and thus to make it inde- 
pendent of the North. 

I>eBire for such independence did not at first imply 
any threat of disunion, though that was the charge made ; 
for some years elapsed before politics overwhelmed the 
practical purposes of promoters of the commercial spirit, 
and it was sought to prepare the South for independence 
outside the Union. 

In the meantime the "Southern Rights" movement, 
that became proinineut when the " Wiliuot Proviso " was 
interjected into the struggle, was directed to trade and 
commerce as the meaus of retaliating upon the North. 
The South, it was urged, should organize a general pro- 
scription by ceasing to trade with the North ; by refusing 
subscriptions to newspapers, magazines, or reviews, hos- 
tile to Southern institutions i by giving patronage only to 
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native professional men ; and Tiy abstaining froia 
in the Nortli ; by encouraging home industriea ; by nsing 
com instead of oats, and fodder instead of hay, for live- 
stock ; by excluding Nortlierii vessels ; and by placing a 
heavy license tax upon all but Southern traders. 

As the violations of the Fugitive Slave Law coutinued, 
men were urged to reject all national candidates 
identified with the Southern poptilation, without itil 
fering with party affiliations to make the Southern 
of first importance ; to carry the war into Africa, 
were, by establishing a press at the North ; and to 
dtate or abandon the national parties and obsolete iasi 
which had been " retained only to subserve the purposes 
of the partisan leaders." 

Distinction among sections of the South and people of 
individual States made anything like a boycott iuipos- 
sible. Threats had only an exasperating effect upou tlie 
North. But politicians and the press continued their 
utterances on the line that there were rights more to be 
valued than theories and sentiments about union, atid 
much more important bei.'anse they involved every tlung 
for which union was to be desired. To them were ai 
acta accustoming the peojile to the idea of severii^ 
tions with the national government. 

Delegates from nine States in convention at Nash' 
in 1850, asserting the Southern position, were a 
for the Montgomery Congress of 1861 ; Imt as j 
South was not united in speech or action. When 
Carolina issued, in 18.'i2, the ordinancp of nuUifi 
Virginia, in the guise of peacemakei', announced 
it did not consider the doctrine of Slate rights u 
resolutions of 179S as sanctioning the act, and 
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tliat it be rescinded or suspended. Though the old Com- 
muiiwealth had been, in 1847, something of an embryo 
nullifiei' itself, when its legislature announced that it 
would not recognize as binding any enactment of the 
Federal government, having for its object the prohibi- 
tion of slavery in any territory south of the Missouri 
compromise line, it urged South (^.'arolina in 1861 to de- 
sist from secession, as it was unwilling to take any steps 
in consequence of the compromises of 1850, ''calculated 
to destroy the integi-ity of this Union." ' 

Two political parties yet had their hold upon both 
sections, as the popular ballot of 1852 showed, though 
Scott had the votes of only four of the thirty-one States 
in the electoral college. But the sisty-aix votes in the 
Whig Convention at Baltimore in that year against 
the slavery resolution, and the manifesto of the auti- 
Neliraska Democrats of 1854, indicated which way the 
wind was blowing. In the union of Whigs, independent 
Democrats, and Abolitionists in 1866, — that gave Fre- 
mont, the Republican candidat-e, 114 electoral votes in 
11 Northern States; made Buchanan's minority popu- 
lar vote in that section but 36,906 more than tliat of 
Pierce's in 1862; gave the electoral vot« of but one 
State to Fillmore, the American candidate, indorsed by 
those Whigs, the majority of whom lived iu the South, 
who still hoped for the Union, but coidd not vote for 
a Democrat; and took Maine and Kew Hampshire 
from the Democratic column to join Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and New York, that had beeu with them at 
times, — was born a party in which the South as a 
section had no part. The hope of safety in Democracy 
began to fade. 

1 'Life and Times of Meinminger," 252. 
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But Vii^inia's assembly did not tbink it expedient to 

appoint delegates. It recognizetl an imperative necessity 
for decisive measures in regard to relations with the 
non-slave holding States ; but it did not yet distrust the 
capacity of the Southern States, "by a wise and firm 
exercise of their reserved powers, to protect the rights 
and liberties of the people, and to preserve the Federal 
Union." But it thought that eifective co-operation 
could be ha<i only by direct legislative action of the 
several States, rather than through the " ageucy of de- 
bating and advisory assemblies." ' 

Amid the echoes of such proceedings, supplying cam- 
paign material for the opposition, the Democratic party 
met ill Charleston. Had not the recognized principles 
of the minority been sufficient to defeat the party after 
the events following the canvass of 185G, the secession 
of delegates from Delaware and eight of the cotton 
States, and the subsequent schism at Baltimore, would 
have guaranteed the election of Lincoln. 

The choice of a Republican, as had been foreshadowed 
for four years, led to tlie immediate execution of the 
plan contingent upon it. South Carolina seceded on 
Dec. 20, 1860. It stood alone outside the Union until 
Jau. 9, 1861. On tliat day South Carolina fired upon the 
Star of the West, sent with re-enforceraentB for Fort 
Sumter, and turned back the veBBcl. Mississippi, Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia, and Louisiana then seceded in rapid 
id on Feb, 1 Texas passed its ordinance, to 



ConBtitutinn waa fomipd as to justify the slaveliolililig States in 
taking counsel together for Ili«ir eepEinte protection and Mf«t;." 
[De Boie'n RevUw, xxvlli. 41P2.] 
' De Bok'u RetlKW, xxvlll. 013. 
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take cfffict ono month later, ni^n ratil 
Ihii'lmnnn left Uifi iirmilFfntial rhatr, s»t«ii at the Scales 
tliul. Iiful liol]iml to plaice hiia thf.n liad forOMd a Coil- 
fpitorwiy. On April 13, tlin Confedenunr, apoa l*«rT.i»g 
of an intcntiun to reiiupply the fort, fii«tl opciD tlve Sag 
iit«T Hrinit^r. Lincoln called for serpntT-fitr tfaoiuaiul 
rnfin} aii<I Virfpiiia antl Nortli Carolitia. that had hdd 
)iiwk, tffgfidirr W'itli ArkanMui atul Tentmsw, )oiD«l the 
CiJiifwIflriwy. 

floveial iiiotivM, aside from ambitions of todm 
and IniHgnntiuii of tlii« mats, joinnl in tbe rise of I 
Otin fwloraoy. Bevpalsd mort prominently by J 
(!iiriilltia, niitl confiiicil proliably to tlie rotton belt, a 
ninn aHNiimoil llin form of the minority's undertalutig ^ 
jiriilPHi nKainnt the majority, If not to dictate ta it. 
IR^l linger N&icl that he waa disposed to leave < 
wliBrtt It, wait, thn ccjnal, not the superior, of oth«r Sta 
Twenty yenni later Msmmiugei asked, in discuasiagt 
opinion lit othpr Htutna about disunion, *' Are we to a 
pone tliut they entertain so high eense of the wisdoi 
nf Hotitli Onillna, that hnr judgment will overmle t 
own 7 " And llishop William Capers of the Met 
{.'hiirch, who had trnvelled in Tennessee, '. 
Iiuuitilnna, AlalNtmn, and (JGorgi;^ discouraging tbe » 
of HecoHNlun liy Kimtli Carolina alone, said, "It must fe 
a putting of tlio iithnr Houlhern States in fault, a aort 
of branding them ao deficient in knowledge, or coarag^ 
or putriutittni, or all tlieHQ together. . . . We may not 
hold oursolves wiser or better than they are, but aa 
oqualfl only,"' 

Deference to the minority hsid bet'n shown in tba 
' " Llfn wkI TIuh's of Mci.iii.lng.T." 07, 213, 223. 
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Constitution in the provisions for equal standing of eaeh 
State iu the Senate, adding to the basis of representation 
in the South three-fifths of the blacks, and pTobibiting 
any amendment prior to 1808 affecting clauses one and 
four of section nine. The last provision was made upon 
motion of Ruttedge of South Carolina, who said that he 
Could never agree to give a power by which the articles 
relating to slavery could be altered by the States not 
interested in it and prejudiced against it. At that time 
South Cai'olina had rather to fear the middle colonies, 
particularly Virginia, than those in which the later 
abolition was bom. 

But the fear of the majority, distinctly revealed in 
the debates and actions of the constitutional convention, 
did not stop at the majority of States ; for Dew, referring 
to the conntitutional convention of Virginia of 1830, said 
tliat Eastern Virginia had objected to the white basis 
principle of suffrage on the ground that it would enable 
the western portion, where nature was a check upon 
slavery, to oppress the east through the medium of 
slave property ; and he gave an emphatic negative to his 
own question, " If a convention of the whole State of 
Virginia were called, and in due form the right of slave 
property were abolished by the votes of Western Virginia 
alone, does any one think that Eastern Virginia would 
be bound to yield to the decree ? " This was an enunci- 
ation of the theory, by no means uncommon, of vested 
property rights giving the minority the privilege of not 
only determining what was best for the State, but of pre- 
venting a majority from asserting itself.' 

I Dew's " Review o( the Debate In the Virginia Leglila- 
ture of 1831-1832," 67. 
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A minority, thoagb, bare Hghu thu tbe BiK^ori^ sa 
morally botiD<l toreapett; bat the levaae iseqinCy tm^ 
aitri r«%l il>>tnf»Ricy means tiiat miatmlies most aat ml* 
m a; ori ties. 

AecitiHtion tVid not m»an that the whole Sooth was 
wjiling to r«)inqnish the advantages and [inDcipIi>s of a 
government rounded iu Ute oo-operatioB of be tha 
mt^rnly becauM n part of the .South r 
6f an election, Uivanl which it had direedy ■ 
HK li tlircat of thr snbvfM^ion of the Coi 
destruction of the principle of confednatio^ i 
ettUbliithmnnt of tlm principle of consolidaCic^ 

The resemblancea between the Confederate C 
tion and thfi earlier oni- may have ai^ified a i 
preservfl itji principles. But the substitntion of ) 
of del^jpition of ]iowr-r« for that of grantiiig ] 

' Dr RniB-* ffi-rir*. istIU. 1*0. 
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the prohibition of a protective tariff and bounties, and 
the limitation upon navigation acts, demonstrate that the 
original document (Jid not satisfy the demands of seces- 
Bionj and the suppression of tlie word "slave" in the 
Constitution of 1787, showing deference to the senti- 
ment certainly of a strong minority iu the convention, 
particularly when viewed in connection with the debates, 
was in marked contrast with the treatment of the sub- 
ject in the Constitution of 1861. The clauses dealing 
with the slave-trade, intimating a combination of threat 
and bribe from six States to others that were still in 
the Union, may not be considered as an expression of 
a purpose to preserve that Union. 

The slaveholding States that were slow to join the 
Confederacy, or that failed to do so, cannot be accused 
of a deficiency of courage or of conviction. The best 
of them all, probably, Virginia, must have known that 
it had less to gain and more to lose materially by enter- 
ing the Confederacy than any other State in the South. 
But such a consideration had little weight at the secret 
meeting of the convention of April, 1861. The call for 
troops to be employed against the farther South left 
Virginia the choice of joining iu tlie coercive measures 
of the general government, or of offering itself as a sac- 
rifice, even to dismemberment, for the States beyond it. 
The State no longer hesitated. 

The votes of the early months of 1861 on the propo- 
sitions to hold conventions, or to ratify ordinances of 
secession, where the people liad voice in the matter, 
revealed the existence of opposition to disunion that did 
not subside even after the attack upon Sumter. But 
it was confined principally to the upper tier of States j 
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and the ties of uiiion were weakeiied when seoessii 
took the form of protection of a State and a home 
a war levied from without, and aided by disafTectii 
within. That «'aa a cause near to every man's h»ar^ 
whether he was a slaveholder or the humblest yeotoan. 
In its support all other considerations waned before 
him; and he was ready to undergo financial loss, per- 
sonal hardships, anil even death. 

War was the worst fulfilment of prophecies of tliaj 
ultimate effects of the elections of November, 1860. It 
massed all the motives into one, — the resolve to assert 
the right of a State, reserved by the Constitutioo or in 
spite of it, voluntarily to leave a Union into which 
it had voluntarily entered, invol ving the additioual 
right of the State to be the sole judge of its aetion, 
its wisdom, its expediency, and its justice toward ita 
whilom associates. 

That was carrying into constitutional organisation 
natural and unquestionable right of an individual 
part from those with wlioui he cannot agree, which 
pliea, however, for the peace of society an avoidance of 
injury to others, unless in defence o£ home and family. 
That right had been expressed in one form or anol 
boldly or secretively, in the attitude of the clique 8tyl« 
"~^The Essex Junto," traced in origin to 1781 
Whiskey Insurrection in Western Pennsylvania in 1794' 
in the resolutions of the legislatnres of Kentucky i 
Virginia in 1798, the one claiming to nullify, and 
other pronouncing as unconstitutional tlie nggressi 
of New England Federalism in the alien and sedil 
acts; the opposition in New England to the purchasi 
Louisiana, and to the acquisitiun of Tesa.s ; tlie scl 
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of a New England Confederacy in 1808, that came to a 
head in the Hartford Convention of 1814; resistance 
to the embargo to the extent of nulliflcation of its 
force act; refusal to comply with requiaitioos for mi- 
litia for the common defence when the country was 
threatened by war; and in Georgia's Cheroltee dispute 
in 1830. 

The same spirit was manifested in South Carolina's 
attempted voiding of tariff legislation, and in the prac- 
tical nullification of law and the Constitution relating to 
fugitive slaves by New England at home and abroad. 
The two chief parties to the bargain of 1787 could not 
abide by its provisions. South Carolina had its Cal- 
houn; New England its Quincy.' 

There were resemblances in the assertion of the right 
to secede to the contention of 177G. But in actual con- 
ditions there was a difTerence. The thirteen colonies re* 
Tolted against laws framed by a government in which 
they had no voice. A part of the South sought to with- 
draw from a Union whose laws it had helped to frame, 
but in which it had become a hopeless minnrity. Great 
Britain's deeds had been done in 1770. Those of the 
United States in which the South would have no voice 
were in 1860 yet to be accomplished. 

Within thirty years the spirit of South Carolina 
changed from that of nullification with secession as 
a resort in case of attempted coercion, into secession 
without the preliminary and rather illogical veto of 

' A notnblc oliaracteristic of New England nulliflcation, 
wbereJD It differed from [he Soiitli Carolina form, was that Its 
spirit was generally manifeated at timeH wben Ibe Republic was 
At war with foreign powers or tbrealeued with war. 
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generation at least stand iti the way of their develop- 
But the way was opened for the South to assume an 
economic and industiial position which never could have 
been taken under the old regime. 
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Table 1. — Fopuladon by Bocea and Condltloiu, 1830-1S60. 
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\ Virginia and UassacbuiettB. 
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Fugitive and Freed Slaves, 1650-1860. 
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SOCIAL THEORY. 



A Grouping of Social Facis and Principles. By JOHN Bascom. Vol. 
Vll. in Ciowell's Library ol Economics and Politics- 
Pan t. — Customs as a Faclor in Sociology^ Pa" 2- — Economics as a 
Factor in Socioiogy, Pait 3. — Civics as a Factor in Sociolc^. Patt 4. 
— Elhit3 as a Factor in Sociology. Part 5. — Relipon as a Factor in 
Sociology. t3mo, xvi-l'S50 pp., cloth. 3i-75. 

Sociology is the most intertrsting ol modem sciences. Tfaert is none 
thai covers a wider field, or gathers togethei a more significant amy of 
data. It is the study of human life, not in a narrow physiological sense. 
though physiology is also one uf the many pillars on which the subject 
stands as a foundation, but in a broad and comprehensive view. 

The five great divisions of the subject give an idea ol its weallb of 
importance. There is no aspect of humanity loo trivial, there is no habil 
or custom too iocal, to avoid its pertinence to this topic. It theiefme 
requires the greatest wisdom to make a suitable choice, and here Pro- 
lessor Bascom shows his ability and acumen. His illuslralions are 
excellently chosen, and his grasp of the whole, and his concluuons, his 
logical weaving ol arguments and waiving of objections, are worthy of 
admiration. The sanity, dignity, and clearness of his Style, and the renlly 
interesting mass of material which he has unified, makes his (realist oole- 
woithy. It is calm, judicial, fair, and temperate in lone. 
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